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Art. I.--The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of the French. 
With a Preliminary View of the French Revolution. By the Author 
of “ Waverley,” &c. In Nine Volumes. Edinburgh. 1827. 


IR Walter Scott cannot write any thing which, as a literary 
composition, will not be read with pleasure ; and if it were 
possible to consider the work before us merely as a well-told 
story, we are not sure that it is inferior even to the most perfect 
of his former productions. Few books, indeed, have ever 
afforded so much for minute criticism to fasten upon; and that 
description of critics with whom the substitution of one con- 
necting particle where another would have been more appro- 
priate is a crime for which all the higher excellencies of com- 
position cannot atone, have made so great a noise concerning 
its small blemishes, that comparatively little has been heard of 
its uncommon merits. But the extreme of carelessness in the 
minutie of style, a fault always more endurable than the oppo- 
site one of a too studious and visible attention to them, is 
pardonable, and almost allowable, in a writer who has merits of 
so much higher a rank than mere correctness. In sir Walter 
Scott, no faults are worth noting except those which impair the 
effect of beauties. The author who could conceive and execute 
the admirable narrative of Napoleon’s first Italian expedition, 
in the third volume, could afford to be inelegant, to be even 
ungrammatical, in every page. His occasional repetitions, and 
the intermixture of many inappropriate, among many felicitous, 
similies, will be forgiven by those who know how few writers 
are capable of unfolding a complicated and intricate train of 
events so that it shall appear simple and intelligible, and of 
maintaining, throughout a voluminous work, so lively, rapid, and. 
spirited a style, that the interest never flags, the attention never 
is wearied ; in which qualities this work pre-eminently excels, 
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But these excellencies do not suffice to constitute a history. 
From that which is offered to the public as a record of real 
events, something more is required than that it should be 
sprightly and entertaining. The “ Life of Napoleon” would be 
admirable as a romance: to have made it any thing ‘higher, 
would have required far other endowments than had beén dis- 
played even in the most finished performances of the Author of 
Waverley. 

If it be any part of the duty of an historian to turn the facts 
of history to any use; and if a fact can be of use only by being 
made subservient either to the confirmation or illustration of a 
principle ; the historian who is fit for his office must be well dis- 
ciplined in the art of connecting facts into principles, and 
applying principles to the explanation of facts: he must be a 
man familiar with generalization and general views; a man 
whose knowledge 1s systematic, whose mind can embrace 
classes as well as individuals, who can discriminate between 
the results of narrow and partial observation. and those of 
enlarged experience ; in short, a philosopher. ‘further, if it be 
ever the duty of an historian to elicit real facis, from vague, 
scanty, or conflicting, testimony, it is necessary ‘hat he should 
be profoundly skilled in the difficult art of weighing evidence : 
he must be capable of combining together a chain of circum- 
stances, each of which proves nothing by itself, but every thing 
when skilfully combined ; he must be practised in striking the 
balance between opposing testimonies, or between testimony on 
the one side and probability on the other; he must be, to sum 
up this also in one word, a consummate judge. Sir Walter 
Scott’s title to these high qualifications still remained to be 
established. It is in the present volumes that we must look for 
the proof of it, if proof is to be found. 

Of the degree in which he possessed those more common 
qualities, which suffice for giving a correct statement of ordinary 
events—the qualities of industry, candour, and impartiality— 
the public had some means of judging from his previous per- 
formances. And first, with respect to industry ; while his earlier 
writings had proved how much he is capable of, his later ones 
had afforded no less conclusive evidence, that any degree of 
pains employed upon his productions, more than was necessary 
to their sale, was, in his estimation, superfluous. Applying 
himself in this frame of mind to the composition of an historical 
work, it was not very likely that he should have recourse to 


any other than the vulgar authorities, nor, consequently, that 
he should take any other than the vulear view of the events 
which he relates. And the celerity with which he projected 
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and completed a work which, to execute it tolerably, would 
have required many years reading, was a satisfactory proof, if 
there were no other, that, on this point at least, the presumption 
had not been fallacious. 

With respect to his candour: if the studied forbearance 
towards political adversaries which distinguishes his writings, 
had flowed from a genuine, passionate, and overpowering love 
of truth, there would have been room for highly favourable 
anticipations indeed. But the prevailing tone of his works in 
every other respect, forbids us to ascribe to any such cause his 
specious semblance of impartiality. There is sufficient evidence 
in sir Walter Scott’s writings, that he is a person of a mild and 
tolerant disposition, constitutionaliy exempt from acrimony of 
all kinds, with a decided bias towards aristocratic persons and 
aristocratic opinions, but not attaching so much importance to 
the difference between one opinion and another, as to feel, even 
towards persons of the most opposite principles, much positive 
dislike. This original liberality, and almost indifference, in 
matters of opinion, enabled him to fall easily into a practice 
which he appears to have prescribed to himself from au early 
pe tes of adopting such a mode of writing as should be 

est calculated to win the good word and good opinion of every 
body. For this purpose he has laboured, with a skill and suc- 
cess surpassing all previous example ; and since to please all is 
to please persons of all political opinions, the precise degree of 
compromise conducive to this end, was very accurately calcu- 
lated, and studiously employed. All the substantial advantage 
in point of opinion must, indeed, be given to the aristocracy, 
because they, being accustomed to entire subservience, can ill 
bear any thing which falls far short of it; while, on the other 
hand, even democrats and democratic principles must be treated 
with a certain appearance of respect, because, the object being 
to please every body, it will not do to make intemperate and 
offensive attacks either upon men or opinions in which any 
considerable section of the reading public take an interest. 
But the democrats, being accustomed to pure abuse, are 
tolerably well satisfied when they meet with a writer in whom 
the abuse is a little qualified ; and their favour is sufficiently 
attained by keeping somewhat to the liberal side of high Tory 
opinions, and allowing a fair share of the common feelings and 
intellect of men, to persons who, by Tory writers in general, are 
considered as destitute of them, being addicted to the notion 
that the House of Commons should represent the people, and 
similar heterodoxies. By this mark, accordingly, sir Walter 
Scott has guided himself; and has taken pains to be, on all 
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occasions, a little more just towards the friends of the people 
than is usual with their enemies. His “‘ Old Mortality” is a 
miserable travestie of the Scottish Covenanters, compared with 
Laing’s History, or Mr. Galt’s Ringan Gilhaize ; and so is his 
“ View of the French Revolution,” compared with Mignet. or 
Bailleul. But a bigotted Tory can —— read either work 
without some mitigation of his prejudices. Sir Walter Scott is 
not the man from whom it could be expected that he should be 
an unbiassed judge between the aristocracy and the people; 
but considering him as the advocate of the aristocracy against 
the people, he is not altogether an illiberal or disingenuous one. 

The work may be appropriately divided into two parts; the 
History of the French Revolution, and that of the Reign of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. This is somewhat more than a merely 
chronological division. The two subjects are as unlike as those 
of the Iliad and of the Odyssey ; tliough, like these, they form 
a portion of the same series of events, and concern in part the 
same persons. The former period seems to contain nothing but 
what 1s extraordinary ; the latter, hardly any thing but what is 
common-place. The reign of Napoleon affords little or nothing 
to the historian, except ordinary characters and ordinary events. 
The career which he ran, had been trodden times out of number 
by successful adventurers ; there have never been wanting just 
such men as he, when such prizes have been attainable by 
them: the most obvious causes suffice to account for every 
event in his history: to comprehend it thoroughly, there needed 
no extraordinary depth of philosophy ; the lowest impulses of 
the lowest description of human beings are the moving principle 
of the whole, and few men know aa understand less of these 
than they ought. Where one man is the sole disposer of events, 
history is easily written: it is only to study the character of 
that one man: if this be vulgar, all is vulgar; if it be peculiar, 
he who has seized its peculiarities has the key to all which may 
some remarkable in the events of the period. The lines of 

apoleon’s character are few, and strongly marked: to trace 
them correctly, far inferior powers to those of sir Walter Scott 
would have been sufficient. And if his story be inaccurate, as 
we have no doubt that it is, in many of the details, those details 
are of such sovereign unimportance for any purpose of utility 
or instruction, that we, for our share, should have little objec- 
tion, provided they be amusing, to dispense altogether with 
their being true. 

To write the history of the French Revolution was a task 
requiring far other powers, involving far other difficulties. To 
say that, on no occasion, did surprising events succeed one 
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another with such breathless rapidity, that never were effects 
so extraordinary produced by such a complication of causes, 
nor in so short a space of time, would be to form a very inade- 
quate idea of the peculiarities of that momentous period, con- 
sidered as a theme for history. It was marked by a charac- 
teristic still more embarrassing to such men as those by whom 
history is commonly written. The moving forces in this vast 
convulsion, the springs by which so much complex machinery 
was now set in motion, now stopt, now swept away, were of a 
class for the laws of whose action the dictionary of historical 
common-places does not yet afford one established formula—a 
class which the routine-historian has not yet been taught by 
familiarity to fancy that he understands. Heretofore, when a 
change of government had been effected by force in an exten- 
sive and populous country, the revolution had been made always 
by, and commonly for, a few: the French Revolution was 
emphatically the work of the people. Commenced by the 
people, carried on by the people, defended by the people with 
a heroism and self-devotion unexampled in any other period of 
modern history, at length terminated by the people # ee they 
awoke from the frenzy into which the dogged resistance of the 
privileged classes against the introduction of any form whatever 
of representative government, had driven them; the French 
Revolution will never be more than superficially understood, by 
the man who is but superficially acquainted with the nature 
and movements of popular enthusiasm. That mighty power, of 
which, but for the French Revolution, mankind perhaps would 
never have known the surpassing strength—that force which 
converts a whole people into heroes, which binds an entire 
nation together as one man, was able, not merely to overpower 
all other forces, but to draw them into its own line, and convert 
them into auxiliaries to itself. The vulgar politician finds to 
his confusion (if indeed it is in the power of any vulgar poli- 
tician to make the discovery), that all the causes which he is 
in the habit of calling in upon other occasions to account for 
every thing in history which perplexes him, are powerless here ; 
that party interests, and class interests, and personal interests, 
and individual depravity, and individuai virtue, and even the 
highest endowments of individual intellect and genius, appear 
to influence the train of events only when they fall in with it, 
and add force to the current, which, as often as they are thrown 
into opposition with it, they are found inadequate to withstand. 
The rules by which such a period is to be judged of, must not 
be common rules: generalizations drawn from the events of 
ordinary times, fail here of affording even that specious appear- 
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ance of explanation, which is the utmost that such empirical 
philosophy can ever accomplish. The man who is yet to come, 
the philosophical historian of the French Revolution, will leave 
these solemn plausibilities far behind, and will draw his philo- 
sophy from the primeval fountain of human nature itself. 
Whatever else he may derive from what are called the records 
of past times, a lesson which he will not learn from them is, 
what is meant by a people ; or from what causes, and in obedi- 
ence to what laws, the ¢hing, which that name expresses, is 
accustomed to act, on those rare occasions on which the oppor- 
tunity of acting is allowed to it: and it is quite possible to be 
a tolerable poet, and much more than a tolerable novelist, with- 
out being able to rise to the comprehension of that one idea, or 
to know more of those laws and those principles than a child 
in the cradle. 

We have stated but a part of the inherent difficulties of the 
subject. That the very facts of the French Revolution, from the 
multitude of conflicting testimonies, are incapable of being 
elicited but by one who possesses all the endowments of the 
most sagacious and practised judge, is still but a part, perhaps 
not the greatest part, of those difficulties. Suppose the facts 
ascertained—to interpret and account for them would demand, 
along with the most minute knowledge of the circumstances of 
France and of the French people for centuries back, a mind 
profoundly conversant with human nature under all the modifica- 
tions superinduced by acting upon the extensive theatre of a 
whole nation ; and the deepest insight into the springs of human 
society, into the causes by the perpetual and often unseen agency 
of which, a nation is made to be what it is, in respect to civiliza- 
tion, morals, modes of thinking, physical condition, and social 
relations. Nor is this all. ‘To judge of the French Revolution, is 
to judge statesmen, and the acts of statesmen, in novel and 
critical situations. It is to form an estimate of great changes in 
the government and institutions of a country; of new laws 
established, of old ones overthrown, and of the manner in which 
the helm of government was conducted through a course beset 
with perils and difficulties more trying, perhaps, than were ever 
before experienced by a great and powerful nation. It is not 
too much to expect, that the writer, whose judgment is to 
guide that of his readers in such high concerns, shall himself 
know as much as philosophy and experience can teach, of the 
science of government aad legislation: that he shall be weil 
skilled both in the theory and in the practice of politics.; shall 
know at the same time what is best in itself, and how to make, 
allowance for the obstacles and counteracting forces, which often. 
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render what is not best in itself, necessary either as a precaution 
or as @ compromise. 

To this rare combination of qualities, sir Walter Scott has no 
claim. In political and social philosophy his principles are all 
summed up in the orthodox one, that whatever is English is 
best ; best, not for age only, but for every country in 
Christendom, or probably the world. By starting from this 
point it must be acknowledged that much trouble is saved, and 
not a little of what is apt to be thought the duty of a historian, 
very comfortably abridged. To a mind properly imbued with 
this axiom, to sit in judgment upon the statesmen or institutions 
of other countries is an easy task. ‘To inquire patiently into the 
suitableness of a system of government to the nature of man in 
general, or to the circumstances of any nation in particular ; to 
examine how far it did or did not provide for the exigencies of 
that nation; to take account of the degree in which its framers 
might expect that causes peculiar to that nation would promote, 
modify, or impede, its action ; and, if it be pronounced bad, to 
consider what means they had by whom it was adopted, of 
establishing any thing better; all this, to a person of such 
enlarged views, is unnecessary labour. Sir Walter Scott settles 
all these questions in a moment, by a summary appeal to that 
ever-ready standard of comparison, English practice. Whatever 
he finds here established, or whatever bears the same name with 
any thing which is here established, is excellent: and if the 
statesmen of France, unfortunately for themselves, not judging 
of things by the same comprehensive rule, formed a different 
opinion, the folly thus evinced accounts for all the subsequent 
misfortunes of their country. Should an institution happen not 
to be English, it is condemned: and here something more of 
thought is required in making out a case against it, though not 
much ; for nobody is ignorant how ridiculously easy it is to find 
inconveniences and ) seam on one side of every political 
question, sufficient to decide it, if we only take care to keep our 
eyes well shut to the inconveniences and dangers on the other. 
Although, too, no other reasons for condemnation should be 
discoverable, there is one argument against all systems that are 
not English, which can never be wanting; they are untried 
theories: no free institutions except ours, according to our 
author, having ever had the sanction of experience ; for it never 
occurs to him that the principle of an institution may have been 
tried successfully any number of times, although the exact 
model may be to be found nowhere. 

While sir Walter Scott’s acquirements are of this mean 
description, in the science of politics, and the philosophy of the 
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social union, he is almost equally deficient in that acquaintance 
with facts, without which the most philosophical statesman is 
no better qualified to judge what is fittest for a nation, than the 
most profound physician to prescribe what is fittest for a patient 
whom he has not seen, There is no proof, in this work of sir 
Walter Scott, that he has taken the trouble to make himself well 
acquainted with the state of France at the time when the 
Revolution broke out ; with the physical condition and mental 
peculiarities of the people, the habitual feelings and modes of 
thinking of the different classes of society, and the working of 
the great machine of government in the detail. Not only is 
there no proof that he has made himself well acquainted with 
these circumstances, but there is conclusive proof that he has 
not made himself acquainted with them at all; that he has 
scarcely so much as adverted to them as being among the things 
which it is necessary for a historian of the Revolution to know ; 
and has therefore committed all the mistakes that are incident 
to a historian who is thoroughly unacquainted with the spirit of 
the times which he is describing. His complete ignorance of 
the position in which individuals and parties were placed, !eads 
him regularly to ascribe their ‘actions to other than the true 
causes. He blames men who did the best they could, for not 
doing better ; treats men who had only a choice of inconveniences, 
as if they were the masters of events, and could regulate them 
as they pleased ; reproaches men who were beset by dangers on 
both sides, because they did not, to avoid the dangers on one side, 
precipitate themselves into those on the other; goes to search 
for discreditable motives at an immense distance, when the most 
creditable ones were obviously afforded by the state of affairs ; 
and judges of the conduct of men in the crisis of a revolution, 
by the same standard which he would have applied to persons 
securely in possession of the governing power in peaceable times. 

Such and no higher being the qualifications which sir Walter 
Scott brings to the task of making an estimate, moral and 
philosophical, of the French Revolution ; the reader may judge 
what is the value of his opinions on the subject, and how well 
the conception which his book conveys of the Revolution 
resembles its real character. The work has, in addition to these, 
all the defects of a book hastily written: it is utterly without 
research. The author has been satisfied with resorting to the 
most hackneyed and obvicus authorities: he has read perhaps 
one or two of the professed histories of the period ; some of the 
more popular of the memoirs he has consulted, but we find it 
difficult to believe that he has read them: he has left but few 
references at the bottom of the page to betray to the public in 
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general the superficiality of his reading, but, that some even of 
these few are made from memory, is demonstrated by his refer- 
ring, for proof of an assertion, to the very passage which proves 
the assertion to be false.* The documents which breathe the 
—- spirit of the time, the only monuments of really cotempo- 
rary history, (which is the most different thing imaginable from 
history written by cotemporaries, after they have undergone a 
thousand changes of opinion and feeling, and when the genuine 
impression of the present events has faded from their recollec- 
tion) are the decrees of the national assemblies, the speeches of 
their members, the papers laid before them, and the immensely 
numerous books, pamphlets, and periodicals, of the day. These 
genuine authorities, as neither fame nor profit was to be got 
by consulting them, our author had not thought it necessary to 
consult. We doubt whether he has given, to more than two 
or three of them, even the most cursory perusal. 

It may be thought surprising, that a hook should be offered 
to the public, by so distinguished a writer, as the history of so 
recent and so universally interesting a period, in which so little 
‘ere have been taken to ensure that which, all other qualities 

eing put out of the question, is at any rate a sine qua non of 
history, namely, truth. But our author enjoyed two advantages, 
either of which would have made it safe for him to deviate from 
the truth even more widely than he has: he wrote for readers 
thoroughly ignorant of the subject, and for readers the whole of 
whose prepossessions were more or less strongly on his side. 
For being ignorant of the subject, some of his readers have the 
excuse, that to this very hour there does not exist one tolerable 
account of this remarkable portion of history, in the English 
tongue. But the number of Englishmen to whom works 
written in the French language are accessible, is now so great, 
that the marvellous extent of their ignorance respecting the 
French Revolution, must be regarded as a proof, that this read- 
ing nation chuses to read dissertations on Zolic Digammas, or 
Iron Masks, or any other matter of frivolous and idle curiosity, 


* On presenting Louis XVI with the keys of Paris, Bailly said, comparing 
the entry of Louis with that of Henry IV, “ // avait reconqguis son peuple, 
aujourd’ hui c'est le peuple qui a reconquis son roi.’’? Our author places this 
in Bailly’s speech of the 6th October 1789, and moralizes on the insulting 
irony of such an address on such an oceasion. For this he refers to the 
‘* Mémoires de Bailly, Choix de ses Lettres et Discours ;”” and the speech 
is there, sure enough, but the expressions above alluded to are not in it. 
Those expressions were used on a different occasion, immediately after the 
capture of the Bastille, when they were neither insulting nor inappropriate, 
but well suited, on the contrary, to conciliate the vanquished, and soften 
the humiliation of defeat. ; 
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sooner than any thing which will furnish them with evidence 
upon matters on which their minds have been made up without 
it. For ignorance has not here had the effect which conscious 
ignorance in a well-regulated mind ought to have, that of 
preventing them from forming any opinion. Acted upon as 
their ignorance has been, from day to day and from year to 

ear, by the torrents of unmeasured and undiscriminating 
invective which have been poured forth against the Revolution, 
by men who knew nearly as little about it as the public them- 
selves, but who knew perfectly what mode of treating the 
subject would be acceptable to those on whom the reputation 
and the sale of their lucubrations depended ; a feeling has been 
generated, which predisposes men to credit upon any evidence 
or no evidence, any assertion with respect to the French 
Revoiution or revolutionists, provided only it be sufficiently 
unfavourable : and he who would seek to refute even the most 
extravagant of these assertions, finds it difficult to obtain a 
hearing, and scarcely possible to persuade. 

It cannot, however, be deemed of small importance to the 
best interests of mankind, that the opinions which they form on 
such a subject as the French Revolution, should be correct 
opinions. So long as all who hold the lot of mankind to be 
capable of any material improvement, or conceive that any good 
can be accomplished by coking the powers of government out 
of the hands of those who are interested in abusing them, are 
deemed to be sufficiently answered by pointing to the 
calamitous issue of that great experiment; so long it will be a 
duty not to suffer that its history should be rendered the fitter 
to hens the groundwork of these decisive conclusions, by being 
falsified and garbled. It is not in such an article as the present, 
that we can pretend to sketch the true history or trace the 
character of the French Revolution. But we can et least shew 
that sir Walter Scott is not to be trusted; which we the more 
willingly do, as, in refuting his misrepresentations, we are 
exposing @ fortiori those of the crowd of hirelings, who with 
inferior abilities, but with the same purposes, daily essay to fling 
each his minute and separate portion of dirt upon some of the 
noblest deeds and brightest characters in history. Such men 
are not important enough for any other chastisement than they 
may indirectly suffer, from the blow aimed at a more formid- 
able enemy : and we shall mention them no further in this notice. 

The work opens with a sketch of the state of France before 
the Revolution, and a view of the remote causes of that catas- 
trophe. The whole of this is comprehended in two chapters, 
which consist of seventy-nine pages : a shorter space, therefore; 
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than is frequently taken up by the dull introductions of our 
author’s novels, is all that he allows for what ought to be the 
quintessence of the internal history of France during more than 
a century. To have executed this portion of his task well, would 
of itself have required more reading and research than he has 
given to the entire work. It is almost unnecessary to say, 
therefore, that he has performed it. ill; and has not only failed 
to communicate full and accurate knowledge, but has betrayed 
the lamentable extent of his own ignorance. This is the more 
to be regretted, as he has stated the little which he knows, with 
considerable force, and very tolerable fairness. The influence of 
such an aristocracy as that of France upon the national 
literature, is powerfully delineated; the character of the 
noblesse and clergy, during the fifty years preceding the 
Revolution, is traced with an indulgent, but with no feeble 
hand : and the exclusion of the tiers-état, that is, of almost the 
whole of the talent, and much the greater part of the opulence, 
of France, from all employment or influence in the affairs of the 
state, is deservedly reprobated. .Our author, however, shares 
the vulgar error, which considers this monopoly of office as the 
principal, and almost the sole, cause of the Revolution: at least 
we may gather as much from the fulness with which he 
developes and expatiates upon it, while all the other causes are 
lumped together in a short and passing notice. This is by no 
means a trifling error; on the contrary, few can be named, 
which have contributed more to prevent the Revolution from 
being understood, or to lend an apparent sanction to the conclu- 
sions which aristocratic logic has drawn from it for aristocratic 
purposes. We dwell not upon the gross injustice towards the 
eminent men who originally took the lead in the Revolution, and 
whom this theory represents as ambitious spirits, struggling for 
no higher object than the removal of their personal disabilities, 
instead of patriots striving to free their country from a yoke 
which weighel it down to the earth. We shall not insist upon 
this, characteristic though it be—for thus it is that our author 
always contrives to disguise or throw into the shade whatever is 
exalted in purpose or generous in sentiment, in those whose 
principles he disapproves, while he gives credit to the royalists 
for the most chivalrous disinterestedness and honour, not only 
without evidence, but in direct contradiction to the testimony of 
the better members of their own body. But (to say no more 
upon this point) mark the implied imputation upon the French 
people, which this theory of the Revolution conveys. If the 
excesses of the Revolution had nu greater provocation than our 
author tells us of, what must not we think of them? Slur over 
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the fact that every man’s liberty was at the mercy of every 
minister or clerk of a minister, or lacquey of a minister, or 
mistress of a lacquey of a minister—that every man’s property 
was at the mercy of intendants and subdélégués, and the whole 
fry of agents and sub-agents in one of the most odious systems 
of fiscal tyranny ever known; sink all this, and a hundred 
things besides, and fix upon non-admissibility to office as the 
great practical grievance of the ¢ters-état, and what is the 
inference? For our author —- will not succeed in 
persuading anybody, that it was the ineligibility of the merchants 
and avocats of Paris and Bordeaux to public offices, and of their 
sons to promotion in the army, which caused the peasants of 
several of the provinces of France to rise in arms and burn the 
houses of their seigneurs: the provocations, therefore, which are 
assigned, being obviously insufficient, and the real ones having 
been carelessly overlooked or beg > 4 passed over, the only 
explanation which seems to offer itself is the perversity of the 
people: of whose supposed readiness at all times, unless kept 
down by terror, to rise against their superiors and make war 
upon person and property, another example is thus manufactured. 
Sir Walter Scott may be well assured that the grievances 
which could excite in the peasantry feelings of such bitter 
hatred towards the privileged classes, were grievances which 
affected themselves, and not other people. The Roman tribune 
understood the nature of the people much better, when he re- 
proached them with being abundantly eager and zealous when 
their efforts were required to prevent the usurpation of their 
lands, or protect their persons from the rapacity and cruelty of 
their creditors, but deat to the call of their leaders when there 
was nothing to contend for except the privilege of rewarding 
those leaders with offices and honours. The feelings of the 
eople are not wont to be excited by an abstract principle. It 
is not a disiant or a contingent evil which works upon them. 
The tyranny which excites them to resistance must be felt, not 
conceived ; they must discover it by their sensations, not b 
their reason. The abuses which they resent, are those which 
bear upon their direct interests ; which “come home to their 
business and bosoms.” Never yet did a people hate their su- 
periors, but for some real or imagined wrong ; never were they 
stimulated to such outrages as those which signalized the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, except by the intoler- 
able pressure of active, grinding oppression. And in no coun- 
try, pretending to civilization, had the peasantry been so borne 
down by oppression as in France. “Les jeunes geus et les 
étrangers,” says Madame de Stael, “qui n’ont pas connu la 
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France avant la révolution, et qui voient aujourd’hui le peuple 
enrichi par la division des propriétés et la suppression des 
dimes et du régime féodal, ne peuvent avoir l’idée de la 
situation de ce pays, lorsque la nation portait le poids de tous 
les priviléges. Les partisans de lesclavage dans les colonies ont 
souvent dit qu’un paysan de France était plus malheureux 
qu'un négre....La misére accroit l’ignorance, l’ignorance accroit 
la misére; et quand on se demande, pourquoi le peuple 
Frangois a été si cruel dans la révolution, on ne peut en trouver 
la cause que dans l’absence de bonheur, qui pov. a labsence 
de moralité.’’* 

Our author himself observes, that in La Vendée alone had 
the privileged classes done their duty towards the cultivators 
of the soil, and that in La Vendée alone was any stand made 
by those cultivators in their defence. This observation is an 
approach to the true theory of the causes of the Revolution, 
and is conceived in a spirit of which it were to be wished that 
there were more frequent examples in these volumes. Indica- 
tions of such a spirit are indeed’ not rare in his occasional re- 
marks ; in which respect he resembles many other writers, who 
have falsified history in the gross, as thoroughly as himself. 
He is far too acute not to see a part of the truth ; far too slightly 
acquainted with the monuments of the times, to have the faint- 
est or most distant perception of it as a whole, We may 
perhaps take some future opportunity of making known to our 
readers, what substantial reasons the peasants had for detesting 
both the government and their seigneurs, In the meantime, 
we shall do no more than refer them to a book which is in 
every man’s hands. If, in place of his first two chapters, sir 
Walter Scott had merely reprinted the concluding dissertation 
in the first volume of Arthur Young’s excellent work on France, 
he would have done more to convey a just idea of the causes of 
the French Revolution than will be done by twenty such pro- 
ductions as his “ Preliminary View.” We believe, that most 
men who have read that dissertation, will exclaim with its 
author, who had himself seen and heard all he describes—that 
no man of common sense and feeling can lament the fall of such 
a government, or look with any but a mitigated severity upon 
the terrible retribution which an oppressed people exacted 
from their tyrants the moment they were free. 

Among the causes which most powerfully promoted, or at 
least directed, the tendency to change, our author justly assigns 
a high rank to the increased influence of literature. And here 
we may be sure that the opportunity is eagerly seized, of re- 
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commending himself to our moral public, by an invective against 
the French philosophers, as they are termed ; principally upon 
the two points of licentiousness and irreligion. In the course 
of this diatribe, our author manifests no very accurate know- 
ledge of the writings or lives of these objects of his somewhat 
undiscriminating dislike. As for fairness, it would be too much 
1o expect it from such a writer on such a subject; and accord- 
ingly we are not surprised to find the immense benefits which 
the philosophers conferred upon their country and mankind, 
altogether overlooked, while whatever either is, or can be made 
to appear, objectionable in them or in their works, is grossly 
exaggerated. Thus, they are gravely stated to have been en- 
gaged in a sort of “ anti-crusade,” not only against Christianity, 
but against “religious principles of every kind ;” a description 
which, if applicable at all, can apply only to one or two of 
them, and those neither the ablest nor the most influential, 
— to one only, and him not a Frenchman, the baron 
d’ Holbach ; while on the other hand, how large a portion of 
the writings of Rousseau, and especially of Voltaire, is taken 
up in maintaining and enforcing the being and attributes of 
God, is known to every one who has read sta. The ancient 
fiction of a “league,” a “conspiracy,” is revived; when it is 
notorious, that the supposed heads of this conspiracy, Voltaire 
and Rousseau, were at open war with each other, that Con- 
dorcet, in like manner, did not disguise his contempt for 
Mably, that Turgot wrote against Helvétius, while equal dis- 
sensions and differences of opinion existed among the less dis- 
tinguished thinkers and writers of the class ; and that nothing 
like an organized system of concert or co-operation ever ex- 
isted among any portion of their number. Our author can 
know little of French literary history, or he would not talk of 
the close union and alliance which existed among the philoso- 
phers, “‘ and more especially the Encyclopedists”—we presume, 
between Diderot and d’Alembert-—for of these two individuals 
only was this formidable corps, whose name has so long re- 
sounded from every corner of Europe, composed ; they having 
written (with scarcely any exception but that of a small num- 
ber of articles by Voltaire) the whole of the moral, theological, 
and metaphysical part of the Encyclopédie ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that of this pair of conspirators against religion, 
d’Alembert never published a single line against it. With re- 
spect to licentiousness, our author forgets that what was the 
vice of their age and of the society in which they moved, can- 
not with justice be laid at their door; it was not they who 
made French society what it was; on the contrary, it was 
through the influence principally of their writings, that it ever 
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became‘any thing else. It is high time that sir Walter Scott 
should be told, if he has not yet found it out, that licentious- 
ness was a quality with which what are termed the philosophers 
were not more, but, on the contrary, less chargeable, than most 
writers of their day; that none of the authors peculiarly re- 
markable for it were to be found in their ranks, while several 
of those most distinguished by it (among whom it is sufficient 
to name Piron) were no less characterized by a bitter hostility 
against the persons and principles of the philosophers: that 
the virtues most opposite to hicentiousness, found in Rous- 
seau, if not always a consistent, at least an enthusiastic, 
advocate; and that many of the most distinguished among 
the philosophical writers, as Condillac, Condorcet, and above 
all, Turgot, were pure on this point, some of them to a 
degree of scrupulosity. However, it must be admitted, that 
several of the writers whom our author mentions, have 
— works in some degree deserving the character which 

e assigns to them. Most certainly we do not quarrel with 
him for expressing his disapprobation of these writings: he 
should santieied, leniuiven, that there ought to be bounds even 
to the most merited censure, and that there is still an immense 
distance between any licentiousness of which they can be. 
accused, and that libertinism, which he justly characterizes as 
inconsistent with manly and virtuous patriotism. Because the 
ideas prevalent in a country allow a certain latitude of speaking, 
or even of acting, with respect to the branch of morality here 
concerned, it does not follow that all who in any degree avail 
themselves of this licence must therefore make the pursuit of 
sensual gratifications the business of their lives. Such an 
occupation, like the inordinate pursuit of every other merely 
individual enjoyment, is incapable of co-existing with any 
nobler aspirations, and if it does not begin, is sure to terminate, 
in utter selfishness ; but it is false that voluptuousness, in this 
sense of the word, was, or is, more prevalent in France than in 
any other nation; and most especially is it false that any por- 
tion of the philosophers, either in their own lives, or in the 
doctrines and principles they inculcated, are chargeable with it.* 





* With how much greater discrimination does the editor of Madame 
Campan’s memoirs animadvert upon the same persons, and the same 
faults, which are the subject of our author’s less judicious and less con- 
siderate disapprobation. After censuring some of the philosophers, and 
in particular Diderot by name, for participating practically in the licen- 
tiousness of the times, he adds, ‘* Non que je veuiile assurément jeter du 
blame sur les philosophes: si leur conduite était légere, la plipart de 
leurs doctrines étaient pures; elles ont passé de leurs écrits dans nos 
meeurs. Si les liens de la famille se sont resserrés; si nous sommes 
meilleurs époux, meilleurs ptres, et plus hommes de bien; si le vice est, 
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Our author does not, like others of the alarmists, represent 
the philosophers, with the “licence and infidelity” which they 
promoted, as the sole causes of, and movers in, the Revolution. 
He owns that a great political change would have been needed, 
and would have taken place, “‘ had the French court and her 
higher orders fr at the simple and virtuous manners of 
Sparta, united with the strong and pure faith of primitive 





méprisé ; si la jeiinesse, avide d’études sérieuses, repousse avec dégoit les 

ouvrages licencieux qu’accueillait le libertinage de ses péres, nous le 

devons a un nouvel ordre de choses. En morale, comme en politique, en 

mae en G2ances, les philosophes ont préparé d’utiles réformes.””— 
. xi. 

The tone of this author, who, even while blaming the men, eagerly bears 
testimony to the admirable moral effect of their writings, suggests, when 
contrasted with the opposite language of sir Walter Scott, an acute sense 
of the difference between a writer who really knows his subject, and one 
who has only dipped into it to find reasons for opinions which he already 
held. That author must indeed know little of French literature and his~ 
tory, who can accuse the philosophers of having demoralized the French 
people! the philosophers, than whom, it may safely be affirmed, no set 
of writers ever did one tenth part so much to elevate the standard of 
morals among their countrymen. : 

For a powerful defence of the philosophers against these vulgar impu- 
tations, see pp. 236 to 279 of the first volume of a most valuable work 
recently published at Paris, and intituled, ‘‘ Histoire de France depuis la 
fin du régne de Louis XVI. jusqu’ a Yannée 1825, par l’abbé de Mont- 
gaillard.”” The testimony of this author in favour of the philosophers 
possesses the greater weight, as their most prejudiced enemies may be 
defied to point out any one well-founded accusation against them which 
he has disguised or extenuated. Some of them, indeed, are treated by 
him with unmerited severity. In further illustration of the same subject, 
see Bailleul’s “‘ Examen Critique de l’ouvrage posthume de Madame de 
Staél,”’ vol. i. pp. 153—6. 

While we are on a similar subject, we cannot pass unnoticed our author’s 
childish remarks on certain passages in the memoirs of Madame Roland ; 
remarks which are in themselves sufficient to prove his complete unfitness 
for the office of an histerian, if incapacity to estimate the modes of think- 
ing and feeling of another state of society, and inability to distinguish 
between differences of manners and differences of morals, be a disqualifi- 
cation for writing history. We will appeal to every candid person who 
has really read the autobiography of this admirable woman, whether any 
thing can be conceived more opposite to the whole tone and character of 
her mind, than “habitual impurity of language and ideas,” and whether 
the very passages in her memoirs, which our author considers to be proofs 
of it, are not, on the contrary, conclusive evidence of a more than common 
purity of disposition? Of the private morals of Madame Roland, our 
author has not the effrontery even to hint a suspicion. With respect to 
the particulars which offend him in her writings, and which would offend 
him justly in any woman of a country where the conventional standard of 
propriety is a more rigorous one, we may advise him to take a lesson of 
good sense and liberality from Morris Birkbeck, whose observations on an 
occasion somewhat similar, have been quoted in the sixth number of this 
journal, p. 473. 
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Christians. The difference lay in this, that a simple, virtuous, 
and religious people, would have rested content with such 
changes and alterations in the constitution of their government 
as might remove the evils of which they had just and pressing 
reason to complain. They would have endeavoured to redress 
obvious and practical errors in the body politic, without being 
led into extremes, either by the love of realizing visionary 
theories, the vanity of enforcing their own particular philoso- 
phical or political doctrines, or the selfish arguments of dema- 
gogues, who, in the prospect of bettering their own situation by 
wealth, or obtaining scope for their ambition, aspired, in the 
words of the dramatic poet, to throw the elements of society 
into confusion ; and thus 

— ‘ disturb the peace of all the world 

To rule it when ‘twas wildest.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 62. 

Now, inasmuch as the most moral and religious people that 
ever existed, the English of the reign of Charles I., carried their 
“changes and alterations” so far as to abolish monarchy and 
cut off the king’s head, we see that our author’s ideas of avoid- 
ing “extremes” and redressing “ obvious and practical errors,” 
are of a tolerably radical extent. 

It well becomes Aim to rail at theorists, who can overlook 
such a fact because it interferes with his theory. But it is 
ever thus with those who style themselves par excellence the 
men of practice and experience. 

Our author takes a juster view of the causes which produced 
the errors of the Saeation, in the following acute and original 
remarks on the state of infancy in which the public mind had 
been kept by the restraints on the press. 

‘ An essay on the French monarchy, showing by what means the 
existing institutions might have been brought more into union with 
the wishes and wants of the people, must have procured for its author 
a place in the Bastille ; and yet subsequent events have shown, that 
a system which might have introduced prudently and gradually into 
the decayed frame of the French government the spirit of liberty, 
which was originally inherent in every feudal monarchy, would have 
been the most valuable present which political wisdom could have 
rendered to the country. The bonds which pressed so heavily on the 
subject might thus have been gradually slackened, and at length 
totally removed, without the perilous expedient of casting them all 
loose at once. But the philosophers, who had certainly talent suffi- 
cient for the purpose, were not permitted to apply to the state of 
the French government the original principles on which it was 
founded, or to trace the manner in which usurpations and abuses 
had taken place, and propose a mode, by which, without varying its 
form, those encroachments might be restrained, and those abuses 
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corrected. An author was indeed at liberty to speculate at any length 
upon general doctrines of government; he might imagine to himself 
an Utopia or Atalantis, and argue upon abstract ideas of the rights 
in which government originates ; but on no account was he permitted 
to render any of his lucubtations practically useful, by adapting them 
to the municipal regulations of France. The political sage was 
placed with regard to his country, in the condition of a physician 
prescribing for the favourite sultana of some jealous despot, whoin 
he is required to cure without seeing his patient, dnd without ob- 
taining any accurate knowiedge of her malady, its symptoms, and its 
progress. In this manner the theory of government was Kept studi- 
ously separated from the practice. The political philosopher might, 
if heypleased, speculate upon the former, but he was prohibited, under 
severe personal penalties, to illustrate the subject by any allusions to 
the latter. ‘Thus, the eloquent and profound werk of Montesquieu 
professed, indeed, to explain the general rights of the people, and 
the principles on which government itself rested, but his pages shew 
no mode hy which these could be tesorted to for the reformation of 
the constitution of his country. He laid before the patient a medital_ 
treatise on disease in general, instead of a special preseription, apply- 
ing to his peculiar habits and distemper. 

‘In consequence of these unhappy restrictions upon open and 
manly political discussion, the French government in its actual state 
was never represented as capable of either improvement or regehe- 
ration ; and while general and abstract doctrines of original freedom 
were everywhere the subject of eulogy, it was never considered for a 
moment in what manner these new and more liberal principles could 
be applied to the improvement of the existing system. The natural 
conclusion must have been, that the monarchical government in 
Fran¢e was either perfection in itself, and consequently stood in need 
of no reformation, or that it was so utterly inconsistent with the 
liberties of the people as to be susceptible of none. No one was 
hardy enough to claim for it the former character, and least of all 
those who presided in its councils, and seemed to acknowledge the 
imperfection of the system by prohibiting all discussion on the sub- 
ject. It seemed, therefore, to follow, as no unfair inference, that to 
obtain the advantages, which the new elementary doctrines held 
forth, and which were so desirable and so much desired, a total aboli- 
tion of the existing government to its very foundation, was an in- 
dispensable preliminary ; and there is little doubt that this opinion 
prevailed so generally at the time of the Revolution, as to prevent 
any firm or resolute stand being made in defence even of such of the 
actual institutions of France as might have been amalgamated with 
the proposed reform.’—Vol. i. pp. 69 to 71. 


This is well thought, and well expressed ; and the illustration 
which concludes the first paragraph, has a merit which our 
author’s figurative illustrations do not always possess ; it really 
illustrates, 
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The reign of Louis XVI. previous to the Revolution, is 
sketched in our author’s usual lively manner; the character of 
that well-meaning, but weak and vacillating prince, is justly 
estimated, and ht e series of blunders by which the court not 
only precipitated the crisis, but threw away the chances of 
giving it a direction favourable to themselves, are tolerably ex- 
posed. But what our author sees and condemns in these pro- 
ceedings is their weakness only, not their wickedness. he 
frantic struggles of enraged despotism to put down by force 
that rising spirit of liberty, which it already hated and feared 
with as much intensity as now after twenty years of exile— 
these are to be mildly censured, not for the atrocity of the end, 
but for the inefficacy of the means, \nd because the conspirators, 
being as imbecile as they were base, had the awkwardness to 
endanger their precious persons and privileges by the conse- 
quences of failure. A government, begyared by its profligate 
expenditure, exhausts every illegal resource, and tries all that 
can be done by the most desperate and tyrannical expedients 
to extort money from the people without giving them in return 
those constitutional reforms to which they were entitled; and 
this conduct appears to our author highlw blameable, because it 
was bad policy, and rendered the crown “ odious and con- 
temptible.”” A government does its utmost to tread out the few 
sparks which centuries had not extinguished of freedom and 
constitutional control—it does this not so much as a year 
before the assembly is convened, which is destined to give to 
France a representative constitution; and this our author con- 
demns—why? Because it excites “national discontent!” So 
liberal and indulgent is sir Walter Scott towards the royalists : 
but his liberality and indulgence stop there. When every violence 
which tyranny prompted and fear would permit, has been tried 
in vain, this government at length has recourse to the people, 
and condescends to ask for what it has at last found that it no 
longer has power to seize: the National Assembly meets, and 
by means of a temporary popular enthusiasm, wrings from the 
government ten times as many of its unjust privileges, as the 
parliaments had ever dreamed of questioning; it adds, by its 
reforms, the parliaments themselves, and the whole of the pri- 
vileged classes, to the number of its enemies ;—and now, if the 
Assembly is not so silly as to suppose that the power of misrule 
has been resigned willingly, if it harbours even a suspicion that 
the fate of the parliaments is in teserve for it, or takes the com- 
monest precaution to secure itself against the hostility of the 
court, and of the numerous and powerful classes whom it has 
offended,—not only its conduct is Songpeceel of, but its motives 
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are misconstrued, and its whole system of action tortured and 
perverted. “ Et voila justement comme on écrit l’histoire.*” 





* There occurs in the same chapter a signal instance of the almost in- 
credible inaccuracy which runs through the details of this work. Our 
author asserts that the second assembly of Notables, which was called 
together by Necker, recommended that the ¢iers-état might have a body 
of representatives equal in number to those of the noblesse and clergy 
united. Now, he would have found in the commonest compilations, that 
this measure, commonly called the double representation of the tiers, was 
recommended by one only of the seven bureau into which the Notables 
were divided, namely that over which Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVIII. 
presided ; while the remaining six bureaux gave their suffrages against it, 
and the point was conceded, not in consequence of, but in spite of, the ad- 
vice of that assembly. 

We observe at the distance of a few pages from the above a still more 
striking inaccuracy, which is the more remarkable, as it makes directly 
against the partialities of the writer. It occurs in his account of the me- 
morable 23rd of June, 1789 ; the day of the royal sitting, wherein the king 
annulled the early proceedings of the National Assembly, and in which 
Mirabeau made that emphatic reply to the satellite of despotism, which 
will be remembered so long as the memory of past events shall be pre- 
served among men. In general, our author is apt to extenuate or pass 
over in silence the arbitrary proceedings of Louis XVI. or his court ; 
but on this occasion, writing as usual from memory, he falls into a 
directly opposite error; for whereas Louis in reality only cancelled the 
resolution constituting the Etats Généraux a national assembly, and re- 
=— them to separate for that day (in order that there might be no 
deliberation), and to assemble on the morrow in three chambers, as three 
separate orders, our author accuses him of having gone to the length of 
dissolving the assembly, an excess of despotism which he certainly did 
not meditate until the attempt to frustrate their proceedings by milder 
means had been tried and had failed. This blunder must relieve our 
author from the suspicion of bad faith, in the numerous instances in 
which his inaccuracies of detail might appear to have a political purpose. 

Since we are on the subject of his minor errors, we will mention several 
more, which deserve notice, either from the carelessness which they indicate, 
or from the support which they lend to some of the reigning prejudices on 
the Revolution. Speaking of the revision of the constitution in the year 
1791, after the king was brought back from his flight, our author says, 
*«The Assembly clogged, however, the future inviolability of the king 
with new penalties. If the king, after having accepted the constitution, 
should retract, they decreed he should be considered as abdicated. If he 
should order his army, or apy = of it, to act against the nation, this 
should in like manner be deemed an act of abdication; and qn abdicated 
monarch, it was farther decreed, should become an ordinary citizen, 
answerable to the laws for every act he had done defvre or since the act of 
abdication ”’ [i. 253]. All that is invidious in the enactments here cited, 
consists solely in the word defore, which word is an interpolation of our 
author. The terms of the decree are, pour tous les délits postérieurs a son 
abdication. What is most remarkable in this blunder is the ignorance 
which it imports of the most universally and dramatically interesting por- 
tion of the history of the Revolution. on the king’s trial, a great part of 
the discussion turned upon this very provision of the very decree here 
referred to: the speakers who contended against his condemnation taking 
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There is something amusing in the naiveté with which our 
author lays it down, that the elections ought to have been 
tampered with, to obtain returns favourable to the court ; evi- 
dently without the slightest suspicion that a course so perfectly 
according to the English model, can deserve or-incur the dis- 
approbation of any body. He says, with equal gravity, that 
the public mind ought to have been preoccupied with arguments 
of a sound and virtuous tendency. This is extremely fine; but 
by whom preoccupied? By the court and aristocracy of 
France? ‘Sound and virtuous” arguments from such a quar- 
ter would indeed have been something new. By Necker? 





their stand upon that article of the constitution, which ezempted the king, 
even after his abdication, from any responsibility for acts committed while 
he was king. Sir Walter Scott’s reading of the decree would entirely 
exonerate the regicides ; since Louis had certainly committed actions which, 
in any other person than the king, would have amounted to treason. 

Onrauthor is wrong in ascribing to the Constituent Assemb] 216] the 
ridiculous affectation of changing the titles of Monsieur and h adame, for 
Citoyen and Citoyenne. This piece of fanatical absurdity originated with 
the commune of Paris, after the 10th of August 1792 [see the Histoire de 
la Revolution par Deux Amis de la Liberté, ix. 24], and passed from them 
to the National Convention. 

A more serious misrepresentation is that of the motives of the Consti< 
tuent Assembly for adopting the Constitution Civile du Clergé. This 
measure, our author, in the spirit which pervades the whole work, im- 
putes to “‘the fanaticism of the modern philosophers, who expected by 
this indirect course to have degraded the Christian religion” fi. 226]. 
It would become sir Walter Scott to be more careful of the evidence on 
which he advances these sweeping charges of irreligion. As is observed 
by Mignet, “ Laconstitution civile ne fut pas ’ouvrage de philosophes, mais 
de Chrétiens austéres.” The Constituent Assembly, which is accused of 
pretending to reform the church only in order to destroy it, this very 
assembly, when Mirabeau laid before them for their adoption a_pro- 
posed address to the people on the constitution civile, which is deservedly 
ranked as one of the most eloquent productions of that extraordinary 
man, would not even hear it out, because, though written in a highly 
religicus tone, it contained some 2 reflecting too strongly upon 
the state and character of the church previously to the reform. t sir 
Walter Scott take the trouble to refer, for his own refutation, to the mere 
names of those who composed the Ecclesiastical Committee of the Assem- 
bly. The constitutional church-establishment was devised by the Jansen- 
ists or rigid party, who are in the Catholic church nearly what the Calvin- 
ists are among Protestants ; and especially by Camus, a leading Jansenist, 
well known in the revolutionary annals. The influence of this party, as 
well as of the Protestants, among whom Barnave, Rabaut-Saint-Etienne, and 
Boissy d’Anglas, were conspicuous, was very powerful in the Revolution, 
though little known in this country, where the stupidity of party prejudice 
attributes all to infidels. It was not so in France, where, as we learn from 
Ferritres, the non-juring priests imputed all the strong measures of the 
Revolution to the Protestants, in the hope of arming the Catholic peasantry 
against it by their religious animosities, 
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Does our author suppose that he could have retained his office 
for an hour, if he had attempted to promulgate among the 
people, either in his ministerial or in his private capacity, 
ideas of rational freedom? Necker shewed himself, on more 
than one occasion during the Revolution, unequal to the great 
difficulties of his very trying situation ; but a writer who can so 
little appreciate those difficulties is scarcely entitled to sit in 
judgment on him, and affect. to point out by what means he 
might have been more succéssful. 

There was a reason, more than sir Walter Scott dreams 
of, for doing nothing to gain over the tiers-état to the court. 
Nobody doubted that they would de on the side of the court, 
without prompting. It was not from the commons, but from 
the privileged that all resistance to the will of the 
monarch had previously come; it was they who, when called 
upon for the sacrifice of their pecuniary immunities, had 
demanded the conyocation of the Etats Généraux to sustain 
them in their refusal. The commons, it was well known, were, 
and with good reason, inveterately hostile to the privileged 
orders, but they neither were, nor did any one suppose them to 
be, disaffected to the king; on the contrary, the privileged 
classes openly proclaimed that the ters-état would be, as it 
had ever been, in favour of the king, and against liberty, that 
is, against aristocratical ascendancy. Accordingly the court 
party took no trouble to gain the tiers-éiat, while, on the 
contrary, every man and even every woman about the palace 
was assiduously engaged in paying court to the deputies of 
the noblesse, from whom alone any resistance was apprehended ; 
and succeeded in gaining those who had taken the lead in the 
previous resistance, d’Epréménil and d’ Antraigues.* 





* Of the eagerness, and we will add, the duplicity and treachery, with 
which the deputies of the nodlesse de campagne were caressed and cajoled 
hy the men and women of the court, we have an amusing account from 
one of those deputies, the marquis de Ferrieres [see his oasis vol. i. 
pp. 34—7], who, though a decided royalist and anti-revolutionist, draws 
a picture of the courtiers both in respect to head and heart, which, indif- 
ferently as we think of courtiers in general, and of the French court in 
portent, we cannot help believing to he somewhat overcharged. Tou- 

ongeon [Hist. de France depuis lu Révolution de 1789, vol. i. p. 25] 
describes these cajoleries in still stronger terms, and adds [p. 57] that 
attempts were made to gain the principal orators of the ¢iers-efat, when it 
was afterwards found that this order was likely to become formidable. 
The court must therefore stand acquitted from the imputation of not 
having made ample use of those ‘‘ usual ministerial arts’? which our author 
fancies that they neglected, and thinks they ought to have employed. 
The following anecdote to the same effect, wae by the royalist Dainp- 
martin, is amusing. ‘Je dinai,’”’ says he, ‘ cheg le des de Luxembourg. 
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That chivalrous loyalty, therefore, which sir Walter Scott 
admires in the nablesse, only commenced when they discovered 
that other persons than themselves were about to gain the 
ascendancy in the Etats Généraux, and that the engine which 
they had constructed in hopes to wield it against the royal 
on hg was wrested from them and turned against them- 
selves, by that people whom they hadscorned. Then, they were 
extremely willing to make a parade of their loyalty ; as some of 
them who had never before mentioned the name of God but in 
mockery, became patterns of devotion from the moment when 
they had hopes that the yell of fanaticism might serve them to 
incite the country-people against the Assembly.* Then they 
were ready to die for that king, whom many of them had ridi- 


culed and lampooned ; that queen, whose character they had 
been the first to vilify+ ; and that despotism, against which, for 
their own purposes, they had struck the first blowt. Yet, 





- + + « Nous étions trop nombreux pour que l’entretien devint géné- 
ral; mais on appercevait sans peine les soins consacrés avec peu d’art 3 
séduire les provinciaux nouvellement débarqués. Je regus en mon parti- 
culier des attentions qui ne me parurent pas naturelles. L’énigme se 
trouva résolue par la demande que me fit la duchesse, de quel bailliage 
jétais député.” [Lvéenemens qui se sont passés a mes yeux pendant la Révolu- 
tion Frangaise, i. 33—4]. The same writer hints that the exertions of 
Cazalés, the leading church-and-king orator in the Constituent Assembly, 
were partly the effect of similar allurements. ‘ Cazalés, dont le riche 
talent a depuis fixé l’admiration générale, ne laissait encore appercevoir 
qu’une pétulance qui s’exaltait par les égards et les cajoleries que les habi- 
tans des cours savent si bien employer vis-a-vis des personnes y mad ils pen- 
sent ayoir besoin Leurs charmes ont assez de pouvoir pour que les ca- 
ractéres les plus prononcés en soient amollis.””—p. 34-5. 
* Our authority is the memoirs of the royalist Ferrigres, vol. ii. 199, 259. 
+ Our authority is the memoirs of the royalist Madame Campan, passim. 
Ses nigr the Histoire de la Révolution par Deux Amis de la Liberté, vol. ix. 
Qn this point, we may at least indicate a portion of that evidence 
which we have not room to exhibit. That the privileged classes com- 
menced the Revolution, by resisting, in the Notables, the proposed new 
taxes, and by demanding, in the assembly of the clergy and in the parlia- 
ments, the convocation of the Etats Généraux, is matter of undisputed 
fact. That they did so in the hope of getting the powers of government 
into their hands by means of an aristocratical legislature, is asserted in 
express terms hy three royalists, Bouillé [Afémoires, ed. }2mo, vol. i. 49, 
67, 69], Ferrieres ret, S *\ and Marmontel [ Mémoires, London ed, yol. 
iy. 12, 13], as well as by Madame de Staél, in her Considerations, &c. 
{vol. i. 177]. The whole of tke introductory portion of the History of 
the Revolution by Fantin Desodeards, and the Memoir of Necker, which 
M. Boissy yy Aa fh has annexed to his Life of Malesherbes, are filled with 
evidence of the same fact. For proof that the ministers relied upon the ¢jers- 
état, and its influence in the Etats Généraux, for support against the 
refractory nobles and parliaments, the reader may refer to Toulongeon [yo]. 
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amid all this pretence, still true to their character, they thought 
merely of their own privileges, and not for one instant of his 
safety whom they professed to serve. The majority fled to the 
courts of other despots, there to stir up foreign enemies, to 
make war upon their country in the name of their king: that 
king being all the time, as they per meng gave out, a captive 
in the hands of the very men whom they thus irritated to 
frenzy. Those who remained proclaimed everywhere the king’s 
insincerity, made his name a pretext for all their liberticide 
intrigues, and leagued themselves with the worst of the 
Jacobins to promote every measure which they thought calcu- 
lated to raise the disorder to its height, in order to ruin those 
‘whom they hated bitterest of all, the partisans of an orderly and 
well-regulated liberty.* 

my ane: now arrived at the opening of the Revolution itself : 
and from this point we can no longer give to our author’s attempt 
at history, even that qualified praise which we have bestowed 
upon the introductory chapters. From this point it conveys 
none but false impressions : it is a story skilful y> and even art- 
fully constructed for a rapes. We have no intention of im- 
puting insincerity to sir Walter Scott. Though he obviously 
attempts throughout to impress the reader with a certain view 
of the facts, he probably is himself persuaded that this view is 
the true one. But that important branch of the talent of the 
narrator, which sir Walter Scott in his character of a romancer 
pre-eminently possesses, the art of so relating every incident 
that it shall strike the reader not as an isolated incident, but as 
a _ of the train of events,—of keeping the whole posture of 
affairs, such as it is supposed to be in the story, constantly pre- 





i. 15, 22], Madame de Staél [vol. i. 127], Bouillé [vol. i. chap. 4], Marmontel 
eo iv. 39], Bertrand de Moleville [Mémoires Particuliers pour servir a 
’ Histoire de la fn du Régne de Louis XVI. vol. i. 21, 22). 

The state of opinion at the opening of the Etats Généraux is well 


described by the Abbé de Montgaillard [vol. i. pp. 235, 236.] 


* We had made references to an incredible number of passages, chiefly 
from Bertrand de Moleville, Ferritres, Bouillé, Madame Campan, and 
other royalist writers, bearing testimony to the abhorrence in which the 
royalists held the very idea of a constitution evenon the English model, 
the pertinacity with which they clung to the ancien régime, refusing to 
hear of the slightest modification or reform, and their inveterate malignity 
towards all the moderate revolutionists, contrasted with a sort of favour 
and partiality towards the furious Jacobins, whom, according to Madame 
Campan, they declared that every true royalist ought to cherish, because 
they were the enemies of their enemies, and because their excesses tended 
to the ruin of the Revolution. But we have not room to insert these 
extracts entire; while, if abridged, they would lose a great part of their 
force ; and what hope can we entertain of convincing any one, whom the 
conduct of the royalist party since the restoration has not convinced? 
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sent to the reader’s conception, and almost to his sight—is a 
talent most delightful in a novelist, most dangerous when the 
subject is real history, and the author’s view of the posture of 
affairs happens to be wrong. It is nothing less than the art of 
so dressing up a fact, as to make it appear to mean more than 
it does; of so relating and arranging the events to be related, 
as to make them tell a different story from what would be 
implied in the mere chronological recital of them. We are 
far from maintaining that this mode of relating facts is always 
blameable. We by no means affirm that an historian should be 
required to state first the naked facts, without any admixture of 
inference, and then speculate upon causes, motives, and charac- 
ters, if he pleases. It would often be impossible to find room 
for all the facts, upon which inferences of this sort may very 
properly have been founded ; and such part of the facts as 
are related, when the nature of the case does not permit the 
introduction of the whole, may justifiably be coloured, 
that is, although not sufficient in themselves to prove the 
theory, may be so related as to, suggest it, #f the theory be 
true, and evidence to prove it be produceable on fit uccasions. 
Our quarrel with sir Walter Scott is, that his theory is not 
true : that his view of the rationale of the French Revolution is 
not capable of being proved, but capable, on the contrary, of 
being disproved by the most cogent evidence. And if this be 
so, it undoubtedly is a great additional evil, that what cannot 
be proved is insinuated almost in every sentence; that the lan- 
guage in which the events are related, invariably implies a par- 
ticular mode of accounting for them ; that every separate fact 
as it arises, finds the reader artificially prepared to put that 
interpretation upon it which the author’s system requires ; that 
causes are feigned, and the events so managed as to appear the 
natural consequences of them; that the hypothesis is slid in 
and gains credence under cover of the facts, because they are 
so related as seemingly not to allow of any other explanation. 
During the Revolution, a variety of shades of opinion mani- 
fested themselves, and a variety of distinct and hostile parties 
grew up, among the defenders of the popular cause. The vulgar 
mcouth-pieces of aristocracy to whom in our own country the 
office of forming the public sentiment on the Revolution was 
abandoned, have generally lumped all these parties and opinions 
together, in order that all of them, and the Revolution itself, 
might share the opprobrium which is justly due to the terrorists 
alone. Sir Walter Scott is quite superior to these low artifices : 
but he has fallen into an error as gross, and far more plausible, 
He has committed the very common blunder of ascribing ta 
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persons what was the effect of circumstances, and to settled de- 
sign what was the result of immediate impulse. Every one of 
his characters has a part premeditated and prepared, and is 
ready to march upon the stage and enact it at the precise mo- 
ment when his entrée will produce the most striking scenic 
effect, All the parties which gradually arose during the Revo- 
lution are represented as already existing from its commence- 
ment. At the very opening of the drama, we have already Con- 
stitutionalists, Republicans, and Jacobins, all of whom are 
described as even then entertaining al] the opinions, and prose- 
cuting systematically al] the designs, which they manifested 
when they were most conspicuous, and most powerful, The 
struggle between the people and the court is made to appear, 
in all its stages, to have arisen solely from the endeavours of 
these different parties to carry their supposed designs into effect : 
the events are, with much skill, so presented as on every occa- 
sion to make the revolutionists appear the aggressors ; they are 
pictured as omnipotent, having nothing to fear, nothing, for 
any good purpose, to desire ; while the court and the aristocracy 
are represented from the first in no character but that of help- 
less unresisting victims, altogether without power even of self- 
defence, and quite impotent for attack. if any precaution, 
therefore, is taken, under the idea that any attack from that 
quarter is possible, it is held upas a studied indignity, intended 
to prepare the way for the subversion of the throne, and clear 
the ground for trying quackish political experiments, at the ex- 
pense of a nation’s happiness. 

Now there is not a word of all this but what is purely fabu- 
lous. There is not a truth in history more firmly established, 
than the non-existence of any republican party at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. The wishes of all then centered 
in a constitutional monarchy. There may have been, and pro- 
bably were, speculative philosophers, at that time as at most 
others, who preferred in the abstract a republican form of go- 
vernment; but, if such there were, they Pad not the remotest 
idea of introducing it into France; and it is not proved that at 
this early period so much as one member of the Constituent 
Assembly was even in this speculative sense a republican. If 
any were so, they were of the number of those whom sir Walter 
Scott acknowledges to have heen, in their conduct, supporters 
of monarchy.* The men who formed the extremity of the cété 





* Lafayette, for example, who in his beautiful letter of thanks to the 
chevalier d’Archenholz, written in the dungeons of Olmutz, takes credit to 
himself for having sacrificed republican inclinations to the welfare of his 
gountry, 
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gauche, who were esteemed the most exagérés among the demos 
crats, were Barnave, Duport, and the Lameths; yet all these, 
when at length there was a republican party, were its most de- 
termined opponents, and threw away safety, fortune, popularity, 
every thing which they most valued, to save the throne. One 
of the Lameths, even, on the subversion of monarchy, expa- 
triated with La Fayette, and shared with him that memorable 
captivity which the brutal vengeance of an infuriated despot 
inflicted, and in which the author of ‘ New Morality,” in a 
spirit worthy of his sarcasm upon Ogden, found matter for 
savage exultation, 

The very name of a French republic was scarcely breathed, neyer 
publicly pronounced, until the king’s flight from Paris; when 
two years experience, terminated by that ill-fated attempt, had 
clearly proved the impossibility of trusting to his good faith, so 
long as all who surrounded him were inveterately hostile to the 
new ordey of things ; when the experiment of a free constitution 
with him at its head, had decidedly failed, and all discerning 
persons saw the impossibility of arriving at a settled govern- 
ment, or maintaining the authority of the laws, while the exe- 
cutive authority was in hands which could not safely be 
intrusted with the power necessary to enforce them. It was 
not till after ample and melancholy experience of this fact, that 
some of those who afterwards composed the Girondist party 
became republicans; but even then, by the great majority of 
that party, nothing more was at first thought of than a change 
of monarch ; and nothing more would have been thought of to 
the last, if the duke of Orleans, the only member of the royal 
family who was not inveterately hostile to the popular cause, 
had been of a character to possess, or to deserve, the smallest 
portion of public respect. 

It may surprise some readers to find that sir Walter Scott 
makes no allusion to the Orleanist party, which used to be em- 
ployed with so much effect, in the character of a bugbear, b 
the enemies of liberal principles in France. This party,, which 
was supposed to comprise all the abler and more energetic of 
the adherents of the popular cause, was represented as com- 
passing the king’s destruction as a means, and, as an end, the 
elevation of the duke of Orleans either to the regency or to the 
throne, and of themselves to the principal offices of state. As 
it is unquestionable that Orleanists, if not an Orleanist party, 
did at one time exist, the discerning reader, when he finds that 
sir Walter Scott is generous enough to forego all the advantages 
which the impugners of the popular leaders have derived from 
the connexion of several of them with that unhappy man, is apt 
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to think that a writer with his partialities would hardly have 
been so unnecessarily candid on this point, without some ulterior 
object. Sir Walter Scott has sagacity enough to know, that 
different imputations suit different times, and that attacks upon 
visionary theorists take much better now, in this country at 
least, than” accusations of aiming at personal aggrandizement 
under the mask of popular principles. This we suspect to be 
the true reason of his conjuring up a republican party, and 
putting aside not only what is fictitious, but what is true, in the 
denunciations of royalist writers against the Orleanists. For it 
is impossible that he should be ignorant (scanty and careless as 
his reading on the subject of the Revolution has been), that not 
Republicanism but Orleanism was the only reproach, connected 
with designs against the king, which was imputed at the time 
to any individual member of the Constituent Assembly: not 
Republicanism but Orleanism was the accusation brought 
against the only member of it, whom our author singles out by 
name as one of the republican party ;* and, in fact, the only 





* We mean Barnave. For the truth of our assertion, see the furious 
Memoirs of the Abbé Georgel; and a still more intemperate production 
(if that be possible), intituled ‘‘ Conjuration d’Orléans,”’ and attributed tu 
the noted royalist writer, Montjoie. See even the work, above cited, of the 
Abbé de Montgaillard, vol. ii. p. 81. 

It is extraordinary that our author, who is so incessantly harping upon 
a republican party—an organized body, whose leaders were in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and who were perpetually busy in the active prosecution 
of their designs—should never be able to name more than one of these 
formidable persons, and that this one, by a curiosa infelicitas, should be 
Barnave ; Barnave, than whom few men ever gave more solid proofs of his 
attachment te constitutional monarchy ; Barnave, the very man who moved 
the re-establishment of royalty after the return from Varennes, when, if 
he had thrown his weight into the other scale, it is extremely probable, 
that a republican government might have been established without violence 
or danger. 

This blunder of our author can be surpassed by nothing except the 
strange mental hallucination, for we will give it no harsher name, by which 
he has accused the same individual of having been betrayed by republican 
enthusiasm into palliating the massacres of September. We have far too 
good an opinion of sir Walter Scott to believe that he has invented a 
story, which we are certain that he cannot have found in any of the me- 
morials of the times, and we will therefore only suppose that in writing 
from memory, he has confounded Barnave with some other and far different 
person. It would have been strange enough if Barnave had palliated the 
massacres of September, when, if we believe Mignet, he was himself 
marked out to be included in them, a fate from which he, as well as 
Duport and Charles Lameth, were omy saved by Danton. Long before 
this time Barnave had retired from public life in disgust ona the Memoirs 
of Madame Campan, ii. 192}, and far from considering the public good to 
center, a8 our author expresses it, in a pure republic, he had been engaged 
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shade of opinion which existed in the Assembly beyond what 
our author terms the party of Bailly and La Fayette, was 
Orleanism. The difference between the Orleanists and the 
other section of the popular party did not consist in a greater 
hostility to royalty ; for, on the contrary, their leader Mirabeau 
was inclined, as his speeches prove, to give a larger share of 
power to the king than even Necker himself, the largest indeed 
which was at all consistent with the circumstances of the time, 
or perhaps with constitutional freedom. The distinction lay in 
this—that, while both parties desired a monarchical and repre- 
sentative government, La Fayette and the majority felt sufficient 
confidence in the good intentions of Louis, to be desirous of 
retaining him at its head, while the other party would have 
preferred his peaceable deposition, and the elevation of some 
individual to the constitutional throne, who had never known 
what it was to be a despot. All the more discerning among the 
friends of freedom, and especially Mirabeau, perhaps the only 
true statesman whom the Revolution produced, thoroughly 
distrusted the king. They knew, what in our times some other 
persons ought ‘to , learned,—that it is next to an impos- 


sibility for a monarch, used to absolute power, to accommodate 


himself to limitations ; and they were convinced that Louis, at 
least, was not the man who would be an exception to the rule. 
Incapable of maintaining and abiding by his firmest convictions, 
if they were in opposition to the will of those by whom he was 
immediately surrounded, he was formed to be the tool of any 
person who had the opportunity and the will to use him as 
such: completely at the beck of his queen and her counter- 
revolutionary counsellors, he had shewn by his conduct both 
before‘and immediately after the meeting of the Etats Généraux, 
that he was capable of being hurried into every extreme of 
despotism by such counsellors, although he personally did not 
share the passions in which their counsels originated : and the 
patriots thought, not without reason, that the man who, after 
saying that nobody except Turgot and himself desired the good 
of the people, could dismiss this same Turgot a few months 
afterwards, at the persuasion of the very men of whose worth- 
lessness he was so clearly convinced, was a man whose good 
feelings were no security against the worst conduct. Having 





up to the last moment in a most bitter contest against the supposed 
partisans of a republic, and indeed (for such are understood to have been 
the views of the feuil/ant party) for the establishment of a second Chamber. 
It is even supposed that the letter of the emperor Leopold, denouncing the 
Jacobins, which produced so much irritation at Paris, was the composition 
of Barnave and Duport, 
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this opition of Louis, these statesmen, though fully aware of all 
the objectiotis to the duke of Orleans as a man, still thought, 
that owing the crown to the new order of things, and being 
unable to maintain it by any support but that of the friends of 
freedoin, he would be less objectionable as the head of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, than a man who thought himself, and 
was thought by a powerful party, to be a despot by divine right. 
Our Revolution of 1688 formed at once a precedent for such a 
settlement of affairs, and an example of its beneficial effects. 
It is deeply to be regretted that ancontrollable circumstances 

tevented these views from being realized. As it turned out, 
he change of dynasty was onl thought of for an instant, not 
by a party, but by scattered individuals, and thought of merely, 
like the republic at a later period, as a pis aller. The nullity of 
the duke of Orleans as a politician, which became more clearly 
manifested by subsequent events, and the complete annihilation 
of the little character he possessed, detached from him all the 
more sincere and disinterested of his adherents ; and when Louis 
had so acted that even sir Walter Scott admits he ought not to 
have been replaced un the throne, these and many others, being 
of the same opinion with sit Walter Scott, became republicans 
because tliey had no choice.* 

But it is not the republicans alone that have had the mis- 
forttine to offend our author: the constitutional royalists come 
in for neatly an equal share of his displeasure. Much good 
indignation, and no itconsiderable quantity of what is intended 
to be wit, is expended upon them, for rejecting the counsels of 
experience, and attempting to renovate the constitution of 
France by means of abstract and untried theories. It is with 
such vulgar weapons, that sir Walter Scott does not disdain to 
assail some of the most remarkable men who have ever figured 
in public affairs. To point out the real faults in the conduct of 
the early revolutionists—to shew in what respects the means 
which they employed, were ill-suited to attain the ends which 
they had in view,—this, it is not every body who is capable of ; 
but if to dub them theorists be sufficient, then there is not a 





* Of the view which has been taken of the Orleanist party in the text, 
the decisive evidence is of course to be sought for in the lives, the speeches, 
and the writings of the men themselves. But in order to shew that séveral 
of the most intelligent writers on the Revolution havé concurred substan- 
tially in the opinion above expressed, we may refer the reader to Toulongeon 

Histoiré de France dépuis Ja Revolution de 1789, vol. i. pp. 18-9) to 

fadame dé Staél [Considérations sur la Révolution Frangaise, vol. i. 2me. 

artie, chap.6, near the end], and to a passage in Arthur Young [sée, in 

is work on Frarice, the diary of his third tour in that cotintry, ad diem 
12th June, 1789), 
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creature 80 dull, 80 ignorant, so thoroughly mean in understand- 
ing and void of ideas, who is not perfectly competent to condemh 
owen oa and statestien without a hearing, and decide at his 
ease all the questions which perplexed the most thinking men 
of their day. It seems no more than reasonable to demand, ih 
behalf of coriclusions which are the result of thought, that some 
portion of thought shall also be deemed necessary in order to 
criticize them ; and that a body of men, who comprised in their 
ranks neatly all the political wisdom which could be found in 
an age and country abounding in it, shall at least be thought 
worthy of having their motives and reasons weighed, and of 
beitig condemned, if condemned they must be, for the injustice 
or irlexpediency of their course of action, not for its novelty. 

It cannot be denied that the eafly revolutionists did attempt 
to discover what was the bes* possible form of government ; and, 
having, in their own opinion, found it, did endeavour to bring the 

overnment of their own country as neatly into accordance with 
it as they could. We shall not seek to defetid them against 
these imputations ; but, if our author’s objection to their scheme 
of government be that it was untried, we afe entitled to requite 
him to shew that there was any tried scheme, which would have 
afforded better prospects of succéss. 

His opinion on the subject might have been foretold. It is, 
that they should have adopted the English constitution; of 
something as nearly resembling it as possible. 

Now this; from a writer who is perpetually crying out against 
visionary projects, is a tolerable specimen of a visionary pro- 
ject; and its author is justly chargeable with the very fault 
which he imputes to the revolutionists, that of being so wedded 
to a favourite syetem, as to insist upon introducing it at all 
hazards, even when the very circumstances which constitute its 
excellence at other titnes, would infallibly work its destruction. 

It is not on account of the imperfections of the British con- 
stitution, great as we deem these to be, on its native soil, that 
we blame those who, at this period of the Revolution, sought 
to introduce it into France. ith all its defects, we are well 
content that foreign nations should look to it as theit model ; 
for there is little danger of their copying it in those parts which 
are the cause of our evils. It is not probable that they sliould 
fait of making their Lower House a real represeiitative organ : 
and as we should be satisfied with this in our own ¢otintry, 80 
we are of opinion that in any other, the British constitution, with 
this modification alone, would suffice for good government. 

But what may be very true of a settled otder of things, it 
may be altogether absurd to affirm of a revolution. Why do 
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the King and the House of Peers, in this country, never convert 
the powers which they constitutionally possess, to the over- 
throw of the constitution and the abolition of the House of Com- 
mons? Nobody supposes that it is because they woudd not ; 
for it is the theory of our constitution, that every one who has 
power seeks its enlargement, and, in times more favourable to 
them, they have attempted such things. It is because they 
could not; and because, power to effect such schemes being 
manifestly wanting, the desire never arises in their minds. 
Nobody, however, will deny thatit is in their powerto impede and 
thwart in a hundred ways the operations of the Commons, and 
even to puta stop to the business of government altogether. 
They have, therefore, much power, capable of being mischiev- 
ously employed. Our security against their so employing it is, 
that they could serve no purpose by doing so, except that of de- 
stroying the constitution ; and, of success in such a design, they 
well know that they have no chance. Give thema chance, and 
you will soon know the mischief which they can still do. Let 
the time ever come, when by the exercise of their powers in a 
manner opposed to the end for which those powers were given, 
the king may hope to erect an absolute monarchy, or the peers 
to establish themselves in undivided rule as an aristocratical 
senate, and we are justified in saying that either their powers 
must be suspended, or the government cannot be carried on. 
Such was the posture of affairs during the French Revolution ; 
and he who does not carry this conviction along with him through 
the whole of its history, will never form a rational conception of 
the Revolution in any of its stages, much less as a whole. 

If the attempt to establish a government of two chambers on 
the English model, had been made, the Upper House must have 
been formed from among the high noblesse and clergy, either 
by the king’s choice, or by the suffrages of the privileged orders 
themselves. In whichever way selected, this second chamber 
would have been, as the high noblesse and the high clergy 
almost universally were, inveterately hostile to nearly every 
necessary reform, and (as soon as they saw that they were not 
about to have absolute control over the legislature) to the re- 
——— system itself. Not one of the great objects of the 

evolution would, with their consent, have been effected; and 
either those objects must have been renounced, or it would 
have been necessary to decide which chamber should turn the 
other out of doors, or, what is most probable, the court would 
have taken advantage of their dissensions to discredit them in 
the public mind, and would have availed itself of the authority 
of one branch of the legislature to rid itself for ever of both, 
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This is what stamps the conduct and counsels of Mounier 
(whom our author characterizes as one of the wisest men in 
France), of Lally Tolendal, and the remainder of the modérés 
(or monarchiens, as they were afterwards called), with absurdity ; 
and marks them as altogether unequal to the difficulties of the 
crisis which they had aided so powerfully in bringing on. That 
the intentions of these men were good, is not to be denied ; but 
the good intentions of men, who not only give the most un- 
seasonable and ruinous advice, but desert their post and aban- 
don their country because that advice is not listened to, are of 
little use. The emigration of Mounier and Lally, at the time 
when, if ever, the presence of wise and moderate men was re- 
quired, admits of but one excuse; and that is, the supposition 
that they were conscious of being deficient in all the qualities 
which could be available in troubled times, and felt that the 
moment was past when such men as they were, could act a part 
in the Revolution.* 

Our author next pronounces that the Assembly erred, by not 
giving sufficient power to the king. He gets over all the diffi- 
culties of this question very summarily. It was surely very fool- 
ish in the Assembly to waste so much time and labour in anxious 
deliberation on points which our author settles so perfectly at 
his ease. Nothing can be more conclusive than the case he can 
always make out against them ; nothing more completely satis- 
factory than the reasons he gives, to prove them always in the 
wrong ; and the chief impression which is made upon the reader, 
is one of astonishment, that a set of persons should have been 
found so perversely blind to considerations so obviously dicta- 
ted by sound policy and common sense. But when we ex- 
amine the original authorities, we find that these considerations 
were no more unknown or unheeded by the Assembly than by 
our author himself. The difference in point of knowledge be- 
tween them and him consisted chiefly in this, that they likewise 
knew the reasons which made for the other side of the question, 
and might therefore be pardoned if, being thus burthened with 
arguments on both sides, they were slower to decide, and some- 
times came to a different decision from that which, as long as 
we confine ourselves to one, appears so eminently reasonable. 





* We are aware that the ostensible motive for their desertion of their 
duty, was the horrors of the fifth and sixth of October ; but it is difficult to 
mention such an excuse with a grave face. Without doubt, there was 
enough in the events of that day to disgust men, such as they were, of 
feeling and humanity ; but, after all, what could become of a nation in 
troubled times, if the murder of two persons were sufficient to frighten 
every well-meaning and virtuous man from his post? 

VOL. 1X.— W. Re U 
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The point which sir Walter Seott so quietly disposes of 
was, in fact, the great difficulty of their situation. There is no 
denying, that the king, or whoever else is placed at the head of 
the executive, ought to have more power than the Constituent 
Assembly gave him. And most of the popular leaders felt this 
strongly enough; all, after a very short experience of the con- 
stitution they had framed. In truth, the executive had not power 
enough to enforce obedience to the laws, or to prevent, in many 
places, the most worthless part of the population, often headed 
and organized by professional robbers, from availing them- 
selves of the universal relaxation of restraint, and perpetrating 
the most horrid enormities. The popular party knew all this; 
but they knew also, that every atom of power which they 
gave to the executive over the military, through whom alone 
these disorders could have been suppressed, would be em- 
ployed at the first favourable opportunity to put down the 
Revolution and restore absolute monarchy. It was this con- 
viction, strong from the first, and continually gaining strength 
by the conduct of the court from 1789 to 1792, which finally 
brought on, and rendered imperatively necessary, the subver- 
sion of the throne. And it is this conviction which induced 
even d’Escherny, a writer who regards the republicans with 
horror, and calls the constitution of 1791 un systéme mon- 
strueux, to declare, that the day of the 10th of August de- 
cided whether France should be governed by an absolute king, 
or by demagogues, meaning the republican leaders.* 

“Avant d’avoir une monarchie constitutionnelle,” says M. 
Bailleul, ‘il fallait vaincre les hommes puissans qui n’en 
voulaient pas. Les erreurs viennent de ce qu’on confond 





* D’Escherny, Philosophie de la Politique, quoted at great length in the 
Appendix to the second volume of the Memoirs of Madame Campan For | 
the strongest and most distinct testimony to the fact, that what appears 
the unnecessary limitation of the king’s poo was not occasioned by any 
fanaticism of democracy, or bigotted attachment to system, but by real dread 
of the use to which that power would be converted, vide Madame de Staél, 
[vol. i. pp. 310, 318], who, being of the party of Mounier, and a perfect 
idolator of the British constitution, eannot be here suspected of partiality. 
Ferriéres is, if possible, still more pentivs on the same point ; oes yol, i, 
368, 391, ii. 236-7, 481], passages which, although wyitten by a royalist, and 
oné who not only perceives but exaggerates the faults of the constitution 
of 1791, eontain the most entire and honorable vindieation of the authors 
of that constitution, which has ever appeared. The same auther says, 
that the constitutional party were, perhaps, more deeply impressed than 
even the royalists, with the neeessity of giving efficiency to the executive, 
as well as more sincerely attached to the person of the king,-~-Vol. iii. 15, 

+ Examen Critique de ? Ouvrage Posthume de Madame de Staél, Ime 
partie, chap. ix. 


. 
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toujours les institutions avec les combats qu’il falleit livrer pour 
les obtenir.” This isa truth which, as applied to the French 
Revolution, our author cannot or will not see. In reading him, 
nobody would ever guess, that France had for the time no 
choice but between an absolute monarchy and a republic. Of 
the first we should never learn from him that there was the 
least danger ; and to the latter, France according to him was 
only brought by the criminal recklessness of a set of hair- 
brained enthusiasts, wild in their ends and unscrupulous in the 
choice of their means, who were willing to let murder and 
rapine loose upon society, to deluge their country with blood- 
shed, and stain their consciences with guilt, for the mere 
difference between monarchical and republican forms. 

* N’est-il pas bien étrange de voir,” says M. Bailleul,* “ et 
ceux qui prennent le titre d’historiens, et ceux qui prétendent 
faire de la morale sur la révolution, en saisir l’esprit, comme 
Madame de Staél,” and we will add, like sir Walter Scott, 
“ faire une abstraction entiére et complete de Vattaque, ne 
s’occuper que de ceux contre qui elle est dirigée, signaler 
comme des forfaits, non seulement les coups que par erreur ou 
par esprit de vertige, ils se sont portés entr’eux, mais appeler 
surtout crimes, forfaits, les combats qu’ils ont livrés aux ennemis 
de la patrie?” This sentence might be imagined to have been 
written on purpose to describe the work before us. Our author 
systematically “makes abstraction of the attack,’’ and treats the 
defence as a premeditated and unprovoked aggression. This it 
is to start with false ideas, and read just enough to be confirmed 
in them—not enough to correct them. 

Burke has asserted, in one of his rhapsodies against the 
French Revolution, that, from the day when the Etats Généraux 
assembled at Versailles, despotism was no more. We will not 
take this assertion in the sense in which it was meant; for, in 
that sense, nothing was ever thrown out even by that author 
in his wildest moments, more glaringly absurd. But there is a 
sense in which it is perfectly well founded ; that despotism, and 
the National Assembly, could not subsist together; and that 
the existence of the one necessarily implied the subversion of 
the other. The popular party were thoroughly aware of this. 
So were the royalists. They knew that, not indeed when the 
Assembly met, but as soon as it shewed itself firmly determined 
that France should be free, she was free, and could not be again 
enslaved while the Assembly remained, to guard and consolidate 
her freedom. Accordingly, the dissolution of the Assembly 





* Vol. ii. p. 34. 
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entered into all their plans ; and they never, for a single moment, 
ceased plotting to accomplish it. We agree with Burke, that 
the Revolution, so far as it was necessary or justifiable, was 
terminated when the Assembly met. From that time the struggle 
was not for a revolution, but against a counter-revoiution. To 
the well-grounded apprehension of such a calamity, and to the 
precautions necessary to be taken in order to guard against it, 
ought really to be ascribed all those proceedings, both of the con- 
stitutionalists and of the Gironde, which, in the former party, 
our author imputes to the desire of reducing the royal authority 
to a name; in the latter, to a fanatical hatred even of the name. 
Could the revolutionists forget that the attempt to put down 
the Revolution had once been made, and had failed only because 
the military had remembered that they were citizens before 
they were soldiers? We allude to the events which preceded 
the insurrection of Paris and the destruction of the Bastille. 
Few of our readers, we hope, are ignorant, that in July 1789, 
when the Constituent Assembly had only sat for a few weeks, 
when it had done nothing, as yet, of what our author deems 
blameable in its proceedings; when his friends Lally and 
Mounier were still predominant in its counsels; when it had 
scarcely begun to occupy itself with the reform of abuses, or 
the <ciehiilanans of a constitution, and had only had time to 
shew that it would not resign the entire power of legislation to 
the privileged classes, by giving to each order a separate voice ; 
so early as this, troops from distant parts of the kingdom were 
marched upon Paris; a large force, under an avowed anti- 
revolutionist, was encamped in its immediate vicinity, and 
artillery was moved upon that city and upon Versailles, sufficient 
for a siege. At this juncture, Necker, and all the ministers 
not decidedly hostile to the new order of things, received an 
abrupt dismissal, and Necker was banished from France. They 
were succeeded by men notoriously inimical to the Revolution ; 
men odious to the people, some of them for their personal cor- 
ruption, all for their political views, and every thing seemed 
prepared for dissolving the Assembly and crushing resistance 
by force of arms. That this purpose was really entertained, 
none but the most prejudiced and dishonest even among the 
royalist writers have hitherto been bold enough to deny. The 
king in person, at the famous séance royale, had threatened the 
Assembly with dissolution if it did, what it had nevertheless 
done.* The courtiers themselves made no secret of what 





* His words were, ‘seul je ferai le bien de mes peuples; seul je me 
considérérai comme leur veritable représentant ; et connaissant vos cahiers, 
&c. &c.—See the Mémoires de Bailly, vol. i. p. 213, 
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was intended : with their accustomed fool-hardiness, they openly 
triumphed in the approaching humiliation of tie popular party, 
and punishment of its leaders ; and it is a fact known to many 
now living, that several members of the minority of the noblesse, 
who had relatives or friends connected with the court, were 
warned by them* to save themselves, by a timely flight, from 
the death or captivity which was in store for them. At this 
crisis the people rose in arms, organized the burgher-militia 
afterwards called the National Guard, were joined by a portion 
of the military, took the Bastille, and reduced the court to the 
necessity of indefinitely postponing the execution of its criminal 
design. Now let us hear our author speculate, and conjecture, 
and calculate, probabilities, in opposition to the plain and well- 
established facts above related. 

‘The successful party may always cast on the loser the blame of 
commencing the brawl, as the wolf punished the lamb for troubling 
the course of the water, though he drank lowest down the stream. 
But when we find one party completely prepared, and ready for action, 
forming plans boldly, and executing. them skilfully, and observe the 
other uncertain and unprovided, betraying all the imbecility of surprise 
and indecision, we must necessarily believe the attack was premeditated 
on the one side, and unexpected on the other. ‘The abandonment of 
thirty fhousand stand of arms at the Hotel des Invalides, which were 
surrendered without the slightest resistance, though three Swiss regi- 
ments lay encamped in the Champs Elys¢es; the totally unprovided 
state of the Bastille, garrisoned by about one hundred Swiss and 
Invalids, and without provisions even for that small number; the 
absolute inaction of the Baron de Bezenval, who—without entangling 
his troops in the narrow steeets, which was pleaded as his excuse— 
might, by marching along the Boulevards, a passage so well calculated 
for the manceuvres of regular troops, have relieved the siege of that 
fortress ; and finally, that general's bloodless retreat from Paris— 
shew that the king had, under all these circumstances, not only adopted 
no measures of a hostile character, but must, on the contrary, have 
issued such orders as prevented his officers from repelling force by 
force. We are led, therefore, to believe, that the scheme of assembling 
the troops round Paris was one of those half-measures, to which, 
with great political weakness, Louis resorted more than once—an 
attempt to intimidate by the demonstration of force, which he was 
previously resolved not to use. —Vol. i. pp. 163—5. 

And accordingly, the insurrection is ascribed to “ dark 
intrigues,” which had been long formed by the Republican and 
Jacobin parties for the subversion of the throne. Thus far sir 
Walter Scott, Now hear the marquis de Ferriéres; himself a 


v 





* Ferritres also attests the fact, yol, I, p. 122. 
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member of the Assembly, a deputy of the noblesse, who always 
voted with the noblesse, and who 1s so far from being a revolu- 
tionist, that there are few of the revolutionists to whom he will 
allow the common merit of sincerely desiring the public good :— 
“ Trente régimens,” says he, “ marchaient sur Paris. Le pré- 
texte était la tranquillité publique ; lobjet réel, la dissolution 
des états [vol. i. p. 71] ;” with much more to the same effect, 
from which we shall quote only what follows. The circum- 
stances which it relates took place on the very day on which 
the Bastille was taken, and are the more memorable from the 
allusion made to them the next day by Mirabeau, in perhaps 
the most splendid apostrophe recorded im history. 

“La cour était résolue d’agir cette méme nuit. Les régi- 
mens de Royal-Allemand et de Royal-Etranger avaient regu 
ordre de prendre les armes. Les hussards étaient portés sur 
la place du chateau; les gardes-du-corps occupaient les cours. 
A ces préparatifs menacans la cour joignit un air de féte, qui, 
dans la citconstance, ajoutait Pinsulte A la cruauté. Le comte 
d’ Artois, les Polignac, ouhinen Madame, et Madame d’ Artois, 
se rendirent sur la terrasse de l’orangerie. On fit jouer la 
musique des deux régimens. Les soldats, auxquels on n’avait 
pas ¢pargné le vin, formérent des danses: une joie inso- 
lente et brutale éclatait de toutes parts: une troupe de 
femmes, de courtisans, d’hommes vedas au despotisine, re- 
gardaient cet étrange spectacle d’un ceil satisfait, et ’animaient 
par leurs applaudissemens. Telle était la légéreté, ou plutét 
Vimmoralité de ces hommes, qu’ assurés, 4 ce qwils croyaient, 
du succes, ils se livraient & un insultant triomphe. L’as- 
semblée nationale offrait un aspect bien différent, un calme 
majestueux, une contenance ferme, une activité sage et tran- 
quille, tout annongait les grands desseins dont elle était occupée, 
et le danger de la chose publique. Ce n’était point ignorance 
des desseins de la cour. L’assemblée savait qu’ au moment 
méme de 'attaque de Paris, les régimens de Royal-Etranger et 
les hussards devaient environner la salle des états-généraux, 
enlever les deputés que leur zéle et leur patriotisme avoient 
désignés pour victimes, et en cas de resistance employer la force. 
Elle savait que le roi devait venir le lendemain faire accepter la 
déclaration du 23 Juin, et dissoudre Passemblée ; que déja plus 
de quarante mille exemplaires de cette déclaration étaient 
envoyés aux intendans et aux subdélegués, avec ordre de les 
Ke et de l’afficher dans toute l’étendue du royaume.”— 

fol.i. p. 130. 
Is this sufficient? We are curious to k»ow what more 
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unexceptionable evidence our author candemand. No doubt he 
disbelieves Ferriéres—though he too can quote Ferriéres when 
it answers his purpose. No doubt he disbelieves Madame 
de Stacl ;* he disbelieves Bailly ;+ he disbelieves Dumouriez 
—a writer to whom, on other occasions, he gives even more 
credit than is due, and who informs us, that, even at Cher- 
bourg, the royalists were exulting in their anticipated victory, 
and triumphing in the thought that the minority of the noblesse 
were, perhaps, already in the Bastille} But we will make 
free to inquire, does hé disbelieve two persons, who ought to 
know whether the design existed or not; viz the person who 
planned it, and the person who was to have executed it—the 
minister Breteuii, and the minister and commander of the troops, 
the Maréchal de Broglie himself? The former boasted, both 
subsequently and at the time, not only of the conspiracy, but 
of what were to have been its sanguinary consequences ; and 
named several of the very men who were marked out to pay 
with their lives the penalty of having wished their country to 
be free. As for Broglie, the letter.is extant in which he offered 
himself to be the wretched instrument in the perpetration of 
crimes, compared with which those of the butcher of Porlier 
and Lacy are innocence itself. ‘« Avec cinquante mille hommes,” 
says he, “ je me chargerais volontiers de dissiper tous ces beaux 
esprits qui calculent sur leurs prétentions, et cette foule d’im- 
bécilles qui écoutent, applaudissent, et encouragent. Une 
salve de canons, ou une décharge de coups de fusils, aurait 
bient6t dispersé ces argumentateurs, et remis la puissance 
absolue qui s’éteint, a la place de cet esprit républicain qui se 
forme.” See the Correspondence published at Paris and 
London in 1789, and never Hameed or the History, by the 
abbé de Montgaillard.§ We shall now adopt the words of the 
latter author. ‘‘ Lorsque le maréchal de Broglie eut pris le 
commandement des troupes destinées 4 dissoudre |’assemblée 
des états-généraux, le Baron de Breteuil, qu’on pouvait con- 
sidérer en quelque sorte, comme premier ministre, par !’influence 
sans bornes qu’ il exergait sur l’esprit de la reine et sur celui du 
roi; le baron de Breteuil disait, portes ouvertes ; ‘ Au surplus, 
sil faut briler Paris, on brilera Paris, et lon décimera ses 
habitans : aux grands maux, les grands remédes.’ On répéte 
mot pout mot ce qu’on a entendu dire au baron de Breteuil en 





* Considérations sur la Révolution Francaise, vol. i. 231-2. 

+ Mémoires de Bailly, vol. i. 191, 299, 313, 342, 361, 391-2. Some of 
these Soyo prove more, others less, but all are important. 

} Mémoires de Dumouriez, vol. ii. p. 35. 

§ Vol. ii. pp. 63-4. 
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1794, ce dont il se glorifiait encore 4 cette époque.* . . On 
tient également de ce ministre, que le duc d’Orleans, le marquis 
de la Fayette, le comte de Mirabeau, labbé Sieyes, Barnave, 
Chapelier, Lally-Tolendal, Mounier, et huit ou dix autres 
membres de l’assemblée nationale étaient désignes comme 
victimes impérieusement réclamées par le salut du trone et de 
létat. Une compagnie de canonniers avait été casernée aux 
écuries de la reine, et l’on ne cachait pas que cette compagnie 
était destinée 4 mitrailler l’assemblée.’”*+ 

Let no man wonder that Mounier and Lally, men whose love 
of freedom was sufficiently lukewarm to suit even sir Walter 
Scott, were doomed to perish on the same scaffold with Barnave 
and Mirabeau. To have desired the liberty of France was an 
offence which nothing could redeem. By being more scrupu- 
lous, more moderate, a less envenomed opponent than the rest, 
all which was ever gained was, to be more bitterly detested. 
An enemy always hates those most whom he most fears; a 
criminal ever most abhors those among his pursuers whom he 
believes to be most inflexibly virtuous. 

It is of little use to heap up quotations in order to convince 
a writer who, by an elaborate argument, concludes that it is 
most likely a thing is white, when every credible person who 
has seen it assures him that it is black. Yet we cannot refrain 
from ‘quoting one passage more; it is from Lacretelle; an 
author whose principles are those of the most decided royalism, 
and who has written a History of the Constituent Assembly, in 
a spirit generally as unfair as that of sir Walter Scott, but 
who, on this occasion, pays the following tribute to truth :-— 

“Le chateau était rempli de généraux, de colonels, d’aides- 
de-camp qui revenaient essouflés de leurs courses insignifiantes. 
Tout présentait 4 la fois un air de mystére et de confiance. Le 
roi seul laissait lire sur son visage la perplexité de son 
esprit. La reine semblait jouir avec orgueil de la pensée 
qi’ elie seule dirigeait toute cette noblesse armée pour la défense 





* « Et dix ans plus tard,” the author indignantly adds, “ ce despote de 
la vieille roche (suivant son expression favorite), était dans les antichambres 
de Cambacérés, et recevait de Napoléon une pension de douze mille frances 
sur sa cassette !’? There would be matter enough for indignation here, if 
it were rational to be angry with the beasts of the field for merely follow- 
ing their nature. Any act of baseness is credible in a royalist of 1789. 
The court of Napoleon was thronged with émigrés of the 14th of July. 
It was the despotism which they had valued, not the despot. No one 
licked the dust before the parvenu emperor with greater gusto than the 
abbé Maury, than whom a more unprincipled intrigant never sold his 
conscience for gain. 

+ inate de France depuis la flu du regne de Louis XVI, vol, ii, 
pp: 62-8, 
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du tréne. Sa figure était empreinte d’une majesté nouvelle. 
Les adorateurs de la cour lui faisaient oublier les aveugles et 
atroces malédictions du peuple. J/ n’était plus douteux pour 
personne qu’un coup détat ne dit étre frappé. Quelles en de- 
vaient étre la force et l’étendue? Les mémoires de ce temps 
sont si stériles et si rares, qu’ils fournissent peu de moyen 
d@éclaircir ce mystére. Ce qu’ il y ade certain, c’est que la 
reine, ni le comte d’Artois, n’avaient ni concu ni présenté des 
projets séveres et cruels, qui, fort éloignés de leurs propres 

enchans, auraient fait une violence intolérable au cceur.du roi. 
1 s’agissait, si j’en crois et la vraisemblance et les renseigne- 
mens particuliers qu’il m’a été possible de recueillir, de faire 
respecter la déclaration du 23 Juin dans toute son étendue, d’y 
ajouter encore quelques clauses satisfaisantes pour le parti 
populaire, et de dissoudre l’assemblée, si elle persistait 4 vouloir, 
aelle seule, déterminer la constitution du royaume.”—Vol. i. 
pp- 68-9. 

This is the testimony which sir Walter Scott would refute 
by a ratiocination: and what a: ratiocination! Nothing can 
be more engaging than the amiable simplicity which it 
betokens, if the author is himself persuaded by his own 
reasoning. That want of preparation, or rather of means 
adequate to the intended purpose, which was really owing to 
blind, besotted, headlong confidence, imagining that the troops 
had only to show themselves and all would be quiet, he, good 
man, -esteems a demonstrative proof that no violence was 
intended! Truly it is no wonder that they were unprepared, 
when, on the very day of the capture of the Bastille, at the very 
instant when a deputation of the Assembly was waiting upon 
the king, to represent to him the state of Paris, and express 
their alarms; “‘ l’intendant de Paris était dans la chambre, en 
bottes et le fouet 4 la main, assurant que tout était tranquille ;’* 
when, “le soir méme du 14 Juillef, on regardait 4 Versailles dans 
les cercles des femmes d-la-mode et des petits-maitres, tous les 
avis que l’on recevait de Paris comme autant de fables; a les 
entendre, il ne s’agissait que de quelques misérables, dont la 
maréchaussée ferait justice.”+ 

Hear Ferriéres again:—‘“ La cour, habituée 4 voir Paris 
trembler sous un lieutenant de police, et sous une garde de 





* Toulongeon, i. 17,18. The vicomte de Toulongeon was himself a 
distinguished member of the minority of the noblesse, and his History is 
equal in authority to the memoirs of an eye witness, It is by far the 
most instructive and most philosophical work of its class. 

+ Lavallée, Histoire des Factions de Ja Révolution Frangaise, val. j, 


p: 80, 
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huit cents hommes a cheval, ne soupgonna pas méme une 
résistance. [Elle ne prévit rien, ne calcula tien, ne songea 
pas méme A s’assurer des soldats dont elle voulait faire |’instru- 
ment de ses desseins.” [vol. i. p. 75.) And again, speaking of 
the ministers, “Ils regardaient la situation de Paris comme 
Veffet d’une émeute passagére ; ils ne doutaient pas qu’ a l’ap- 
proche des troupes le peuple tremblant ne se dispersit, que les 
chefs consternés ne vinssent implorer la clémence du monarque” 
[p. 116]. He even intimates a suspicion that a allowed the 
insurrection to proceed, in order that they might have a better 
excuse for the rigorous measures which they had previously 
resolved upon [p. 115].* 

No wonder that the king had not given the necessary orders, 
when he was kept in such profound ignorance of what was 
passing, that he did not even know of the insurrection, and the 
capture of the Bastille, until the duc de Liancourt, a member 
of the popular party in the Assembly, who had access to him 
by office, as grand master of his wardrobe, awakened him in 
the night, and apprised him of those events which his coun- 
sellors had till then concealed from him :—“ Mais, dit le roi, 
apres un silence, c’est une revolte.—Sire, c’est une Revolution.”+ 

Our readers must excuse us for dwelling a little longer on 
this great wera in the history of the Revolution. If the events 
themselves are important, the manner in which they are here 
treated is no less curious, as a specimen of the book. We are 
presented with a lecture, in a strain of lofty morality, on the 
duties which were incumbent upon Louis in this great emer- 
gency. We are told, that he ought to have mania into Paris 
at the head of his guards, and put down the insurrection by the 
strong hand of power: his life itself was not too much to be 
sacrificed in the performance of this sacred obligation, so ex- 
alted is sir Walter Scott’s idea of the duties of kings; but, when 





* Montgaillard [vol. ii. p. 82] confirms the assertion. 

+ Toulongeon, i. 78, &c. &c. The cause of the precipitate retreat of 
the baron de Bezenval is thus stated by Montgaillard, on the authority of 
the minister Breteuil, as before: ‘* Le baron de Bezenval faisait achever 
des bains ov toutes les recherches du luxe avaient été prodiguées ; il eraig- 
nait Jeur dévastation, et ce favori, si brave & Versailles, donna aux troupes 
placées sous ses ordres l’ordre de battre en retraite, guoique le roi lui,ett 
formellement prescrit @avancer, coite qui cofite. M. de Breteuil s’ex- 
primait publiquement de Ja sorte sur cette particularité, pendant son séjour 
a Londres.”—vol. ii. p. 81. he reader will recollect, that from this 
inaction of Bezenval, sir Walter Scott concludes, not only that Louis had 
not ordered him to attack Paris, but that he had ewpressly ordered him not 
even to repel force by force. No wonder; our author’s knowledge of the 
events of this day being chiefly derived from the Memoirs of the veridical 
baron de Bezenval himself. 
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the revolt was quelled, our author is pleased to say that Louis 
would have been infinitely criminal, if he had not given to his 
subjects a national representation. This is excellent advice, and 
admirably, no doubt, the latter part of it would have been ob- 
served, if the enterprise had succeeded ; but we could have sug- 
gested something which would have been still better, viz. not to 
attempt to deprive his subjects of the national representation 
which they already — This would have been less 
grand ; it would not have called upon the monarch for any ex- 
— of his life; but it would have prevented the insurrection. 

© tell us that Louis ought to have put down the tumults and 
to have renounced despotism, when if he had renounced despot- 
ism there would have been no tamults to put down, is a very 
pleasant way of begging the question against the people. Other 
persons besides kings would have reason to be thankful for a 
similar lesson of morality. You rob a man of his watch: the 
man discovering the theft, seizes you by the collar, and insists 
upon your giving back the stolen property : at this juncture sir 
Walter Scott comes up, and lectures you as follows :—Knock 
down the insolent aggressor: when you have done this, I shall 
then hold you infinitely criminal, if you do not restore to him his 
watch ; but in the mean time, I will gladly assist you in chastis- 
ing him, his violence deserves it ! 

‘We must not pass unnoticed another characteristic trait in 
our author’s narrative of these transactions. When the soldiers, 
who were intended to overawe Paris, fraternized with the people, 
and refused to fire upon their fellow citizens, he can find no 
means of accounting for conduct so extremely un-military, ex- 
cept the influence of debauchery. “They were plied,” says 
he, “with those temptations which are most powerful with 
soldiers— wine, women, and money, were supplied in abundance—- 
and it was amidst debauchery and undiscipline that the French 
army renounced their loyalty, which used to be even too much 
the god of their idolatry, and which was now destroyed like the 
temple of Persepolis, amidst the vapours of wine, and at the 
instigation of courtezans.”—Vol. i. p. 154, 

Does not sir Walter Scott riohly deserve the pointed sar- 
casm of Madame de Stael, upon the royalist party? “Un des 
grands malheurs de ceux que vivent dans les cours, c’est de ne 
pouvoir se faire une idée de ce que c’est qu’une nation.”* 
Once more, does our author really not believe in the pos- 
sibility of public spirit or patriotism, or if these expressions 
do not please him, sincere enthusiasm? The alternative 





* Considerations, &e. vol. i. p. 228 
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was that of being slaves or freemen, of enslaving their 
countrymen or helping them to be free; and he can find 
no more creditable motive for preferring freedom, than wine, 
women, and money! If sir Walter Scott had one tenth part as 
much knowledge of the Revolution, as an author who writes its 
history ought to have, he would have known that the senti- 
ments which, according to him, it required debauchery to ex- 
cite in the regiments assembled at the metropolis, were shared 
by the military without the aid of debauchery, all over France. 
Let him read, for example, the address of the garrison of Stras- 
bourg to the National Assembly on the 16th October, 1789, 
a perfect model of propriety and good taste: * let him read in 
Dumouriez’s Memoirs + the conduct of the garrison of Cher- 
bourg; let him read in Bouillé’s Memoirs,{ or in Soulavie’s 
Annals of Louis XVI., or in the Life of Malesherbes, § the re- 
fusal of the troops in Dauphiné, even before the Revolution, 
to act against the people : || let him read in the “ Histoire de la 
Révolution par Deux Amis de la Liberté,” numerous instances 
of the most sublime disinterestedness and self-devotion in these 
very gardes-francaises whom he has so unjustly inculpated, and 
he will then see whether these were men who needed the 
“vapours of wine” and the “ instigation of courtezans,” to 
impel them to act as citizens and freemen ought. 

e make no apology for having detained our readers so long 
on the first and greatest epoch of the Revolution. Where, from 
the immensity of the sudject, much must necessarily be left 
undone, it is better to establish one important point thoroughly, 
than a hundred imperfectly. If the reader is now convinced, 
that sir Walter Scott has altogether misunderstood and misre- 
presented that event upon which all the subsequent history of 
the Revolution turns (and if he is not, we utterly despair of 
making any impression upon him), he will be willing to believe 
without much further proof, that the other great events of the 
Revolution are similarly dealt with. Yet, in alluding to the plots 
and aggressions of the royalist party against the order of things 
established by the Constituent Assembly, we cannot help 
pausing for a moment at the famous fifth of October, 1789, to 





* In the Appendix to the first volume of Toulongeon. 

+ Vol. ii. p. 48. } Chap. iii. 

§ Essai sur la Vie, les Ecrits, et les Opinions, de Malesherbes, Par M, le 
Comte Boissy d’Anglas.—Vol, ii. p. 191, 

| See also, on the sentiments of the army in general Madame de Staél, 
Considerations, &e. vol, i, pp, 208, 213; and the Memoirs of Bertrand de 
Moleville, vol. 1. p. 26, 
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give a further specimen of our author's fitness for the office of 
an accurate and impartial historian. 

We need scarcely remind any reader, not thoroughly unac- 
quainted with the facts of the Revolution, that, on the occasion 
to which we allude, the king was brought from Versailles to the 
Tuileries, under circumstances of considerable indignity, by a 
mob of Parisians who sallied out from Paris for this if for any 
preconcerted purpose, and by a portion of whom, during their 
stay at Versailles, various excesses were committed, and in par- 
ticular an attempt was made (there is too much reason to believe) 
against the life of the queen. In all this, our author is very per- 
fect ; but he never hints that a plot existed among the royalists to 
convey the king to Metz, and piacing him under the protection of 
the anti-revolutionary general Bouillé, to commence a civil war ; 
thata variety of other intrigues were on foot for effecting a counter- 
revolution, and that the removal of the king from Versailles to 
Paris, was really on the part of the revolutionists a defensive act. 
Yet he would have found all this asserted not only by many 
writers of the constitutional party, but the royalist Ferriéres ; * 
it has been avowed by Breteuil, Bouillé, and the comte 
de Mercy, then ambassador of Austria at the court of France ;+ 
and it may be gathered even from the proceedings before the 
ChAtelet, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of that tribunal 
to disguise it. Our author does not scruple to quote Ferriéres 
for an insignificant expression vaguely attributed to Barnave, 
which he imagines can be turned in some manner to the dis- 
credit of that distinguished person. We have seen, however, 
that sir Walter Scott can be very incredulous, as well as very 
easy of belief, when a favourite hypothesis is concerned. Even 
if he did not give credit to the assertion of Ferri¢res with respect 
to the royalist plots, that assertion proves at least, that their 
reality was generally believed; and might have suggested 
to our author that there may have been a more creditable mo- 
tive for wishing to bring the king to Paris, than the desire of 
sea him and the Assembly “ under the influence of popular 

renzy.” 

But our author hada different theory. We need scarcely say, 
that in his theory all is ascribed to the manceuvres of the re- 
publican party; his established mode of accounting for all the 
commotions under the first two national assemblies. The im- 
puted object of these agitators, is of course the establishment 





* Mémoires, Vol. i. pp: 261, 263, 278, vol. ii. p. 177. 
+ Montgaillard, vol. ii. p. 154. 
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of arepublic ; and he insinuates that regicide formed, even at this 
time, part of their ultimate intentions. Need we repeat, that this 
pretended republican party is a mere fiction of his own brain; that 
no such party existed for nearly two years afterwards ; and that 
most of the men who subsequently composed it were, at this time, 
oy following their professions at Bordeaux or Marseilles ? 

ill our author pretend that Mirabeau and the duke of Orleans 
were republicans ; or will he deny, that, by the universal admis- 
sion of revolutionists and royalists, this affair was concerted by 
them, if concerted at all? Sir Walter Scott is not contented 
with inventing leaders for this popular tumult, he must invent 
subordinate agents for it too. ‘ The Jacobins were the first to 
sound the alarm through all their clubs and societies.” The 
reader may form some conception of the accuracy of this his- 
tory, and of the spirit in which it is written, when we inform 
him, that at this time the Jacobin club did not exist, much less 
any of the affiliated societies. ‘The “alarm” was sounded, to 
use our author's expression, not in any club or society, but in the 
district assemblies, and in a place tolerably well known in the 
Reyolution, to wit, the suallen of the Palais-Royal; not by 
Jacobins, but by all the more ardent and enthusiastic partisans 
of the Revolution, to whom indeed it is sufficiently fashionable 
to give that now opprobrious name, but who had nothing what- 
ever in common with the party called the Terrorists, to whom 
alone the appellation of Jacobins is usually given by our author. 

The reader must forgive us, if a desire to do justice to the 
wisest, most honest, and most calumniated, body of legislators, 
who ever held in their hands the destinies of a nation, induces 
us to be more prolix than may perhaps suit that class of minds, 
to whom the truth or falsehood of an historical statement is 
matter of indifference compared with its liveliness or dulness. 
It is for the maligner of the Constituent Assembly, it is for the 
apologist, the panegyrist, of the vindictive and sanguinary 
satellites of despotism, it is for him to be amusing, he knows 
that his readers, at least those whom he chiefly cares for, are 
to the full as eager to believe him, as he to be believed. It is 
for sir Walter Scott to assert : our part must be to prove. Asser- 
tion is short, and proof is long: assertion is entertaining, and 
proof is dull: assertion may be read, as glibly and as cursorily 
as it is written; proof supposes thought in the writer, and 
demands it of the reader. Happy the historian who can permit 
himself to assert, for he will count ten readers to one of him 
who is compelled to. prove! 

There was scarcely a month during the first three years of 
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the Revolution, which was not signalized by some plot or 
counter-revolutionary movement in the interior.* In the south 
of France, large bodies of armed men were repeatedly collected, 
for the oneal purpose of restoring the ancient order of things. 
The assemblages which took place and the camps which were 
formed at Jalés and elsewhere, form a highly important, though 
to most persons almost an unknown, chapter of the history of 
the Revolution.+ Armed bodies of emigrant Frenchmen were 
constantly hovering over the frontiers, by the connivance, and at 
length with the open encouragement, of the neighbouring 
ers: while France might be said to be without an army for 

er defence, the officers being counter-revolutionists almost to 
aman, feuds existing in most of the regiments between them 
and the soldiers, which were fomented even by the royalists, in 
order te disorganize the army, and disable it from offering any 
effectual resistance.{ The ministers of the king were several of 
them declared anti-revolutionists. The courtiers and the privi- 
leged classes were continually giving out, that the emigrants 
were on the point of returning with a powerful army to dissolve 
the Assembly, and deliver its leaders to the rigour of the law.§ 
The royalists openly and universally asserted that the king was 
insincere in his professions of attachment to the new institutions ; 
and nothing contributed more than these reports, to convert 
the enthusiastic attachment which was universally manifested 
towards him when he gave in his adhesion to the constitution, 
into suspicion and hatred. Ferriéres|| has no doubt that, if Louis 
had put forth his authority, and.exerted his personal influence 
over the troops, he could have crushed the Assembly; and so 
conscious were the popular leaders of their own insecurity, that 
the abbé Siéyes said to a person, from whom we have the 
information, toutes les nuits je vois ma téte rouler sur le plancher. 
Even in 1791, the aristocrats, according to Ferricres, ‘‘ ne par- 
laient que de guerre, de sang, et de vengeance.” It was 
suspected at the time, it is now fully established by the 
avowals of the minister Bertrand de Molleville (who enters into 
the minutest details on the subject), that the king was in regur 
lar correspondence with the emigrants and with foreign powers, 
to procure his restoration to absolute authority by Austrian 





* See volumes ii to vi of the ** Histoire de la Révolution, par Deux Amis 
de la Liberté.” 

+ See, for many interesting particulars, the work of Dampmartin, above 
referred to. 

t Ferritres, vol. fi. p. 99. § Ferritres, vol. ii. p. 100. 

|| Vol. is p. 391, @ Voi. ii. p. 254. 
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bayonets.* Meanwhile he continued to profess, in language 
apparently the most feeling and sincere, his adherence to the 
new order of things. He came spontaneously to the Assembly on 
the 4th of February, 1790, toassociate himself formally (such was 
his expression) with the plans and proceedings of the Assembly ; 
and professed a devoted attachment to the new constitution, in a 
really eloquent and affecting speech, if we could suppose it to be 
sincere, which rendered him for a considerable time the idol of the 
people. At the federation of July 1796 (an event of which, strange 
to say, our author makes no mention), he solemnly swore ad- 
herence to the constitution ; he spontaneously renewed his oath 
but a few weeks before his flight from Paris ;+ he spontaneously 
addressed to his ambassadors abroad, for communication to the 
courts at which they were accredited, along letter,embodying every 
thing in sentiment which was constitutional, and revolutionary,and 
suchas La Fayette himself would have dictated, together with the 
firmest assurances that he highly approved of the Revolution ; 
that France’s greatest enemies were the enemies of the new order 
of things, and that the pretence that he was not free was a ca- 
lumny :{ again and again he solemnly assured La Fayette, Ro- 
chambeau, and others, that he had no intention of flying; and 
this almost up to the very day when he fled to join the allies, 
leaving behind him a solemn protestation against all which had 
been done since the 5th of October 1789, from which date, he 

retended, his want of liberty had rendered the sanction which 
a had given to all the decrees of the Assembly, a nullity. 

We do not recite these facts for the sake of casting re- 
proach upon the memory of Louis. His faults have been 
bitterly expiated. But, in bare justice to the men who, after 
all this, had the ——— to replace him on the throne, it 
ought to be considered whether they had not reason to be 
niggardly of power to such a king, so circumstanced ; a 
king, whose word, whose oath, was an empty sound ; a king, 
incapable of adhering to his firmest convictions, and surrounded 
by persons who, if. he formed an honest resolution, never suf- 
fered him to keep it. 

If we have had any success at all in convincing our readers, 





* Mémoires particuliers, &c. par Bertrand de Molleville, vol. i. 371, 373, 
375, 377 ; vol. ii, 309, 312—3, 317, 323 et seqgqg. 329, 331, 332. 

+ Mémoires de Dumonriez, vol. ii. p. 111, ee. &e. 

t This letter may be found entire in the Appendix to the second volume 
of Dumouriez’s Memoirs, forming part of the collection of Memoirs on 
the Revolution, now publishing at Paris. It may not be useless to remark, 
that our references to the pages of any work forming part of this collection, 
are to be understood of that edition, unless otherwise expressed, 
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we have now made it apparent to them, that the Constituent 
Assembly understood their own position, and that of their 
country, far better than sir Walter Scott imagines; and that if 
they did not adopt the course which he, judging after the event, 
imagines would have prevented the ills which befel their coun- 
try, it was not because they were less wise than he, but because 
they were wiser. No course which they could have adopted 
would have been so dangerous, as to establish a vigorous and 
efficient executive government with Louis at its head. And 
few will blame them for not having adopted the only third course 
which was open to them, the deposition and confinement of the 
king ; few will deny that, before proceeding to this last and 
most painful extremity, such a scheme of limited monarchy as 
they attempted was an experiment which they would not have 
been excusable if they had refused to try. It is on the proba- 
bilities of success which this scheme held out, that we ground 
the justification of the Constituent Assembly; it is on the 
failure of the experiment, that we rest our defence of the 
Gironde, or, as our author terms it, the Republican party, who 
succeeded them. 

None have sustained so much injustice at the hands of our 
author as this last, and most unfortunate party : of none have 
the conduct and aims been so miserably misunderstood, so 
cruelly perverted. The following extract is a very favourable 
specimen of his mode of treating them. 

After saying that the Girondist party was “determined that 
the Revolution should never stop until the downfal of the 
monarchy,” our author continues : 


‘Its most distinguished champions were men bred as lawyers in the 
south of France, who had, by mutual flattery, and the habit of living 
much together, acquired no small portion of that self-conceit and over- 
weening opinion of each other's talents, which may be frequently 
found among small provincial associations for political or literary pur- 
poses. Many had eloquence, and most of them a high fund of enthu- 
siasm, which a classical education, and their intimate communication 
with each other, where each idea was caught up, lauded, re-echoed, 
and enhanced, had exalted intoa spirit of republican zeal. They 
doubtless had personal ambition, but in general it seems not to have 
been of a low or selfish character. Their aims were often honourable 
though visionary, and they marched with great courage towards their 
proposed goal, with the vain purpose of erecting a pure republic in 
a state so disturbed as that of France, and by hands so polluted as 
those of their Jacobin associates. It will be recorded, however, to 
the disgrace of their pretensions to stern republican virtue, that the 
Girondists were willing to employ, for the accomplishment of their 
purpose, those base and guilty tools which afterwards effected their 
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own destructié@, They were for using the revolutionary means’ of 
insurrection and violence, until the republic should be established, 
and no longer; or, in the words of the satirist, 


«* « For letting Rapine loose, and Murther, 

To rage just so far, but no further ; 

And setting all the land on fire, 

To burn to a scantling, but no higher.” ’"—Vol. i. pp. 264—6. 


He afterwards terms them, in a spirit of more bitter conteiapt, 
‘the association of philosophical rhapsodists, who hoped to oppose 
pikes with syllogisms, and to govern a powerful country by the disci- 
pline of an academy.’—>p. 269. 

He derides ‘ the affected and pedantic fanaticism of republican 
zeal of the Girondists, who were amusing themselves with schemes, 
to which the country of France, the age and the state of manners 
were absolutely opposed.’—p. 313. 


And elsewhere, he calls them, ‘ the Brissotin, or Girondist faction’ 
(he seldom, if ever, terms the supporters of despotism a faction), ‘ who, 
though averse to the existence of a monarchy, and desiring a republic 
instead, had still somewhat more of principle and morals than the 
mere Revolutionists and Jacobins, who were altogether destitute of 
both.’—p. 307. 


The utmost which he can find to say in behalf of the purest 
and most disinterested body of men, considered as a party, who 
ever figured in history, among whose leaders not so much as 
one man of even doubtful integrity and honour can be found, 
is, that they had “somewhat more” of principle ard morals, 
than persons who were “ altogether destitute of both !’ 

His commendations of one of their number are less sparingly 
bestowed. 


‘Iu raking up the disgusting history of mean and bloody-minded 
demagogues, it is impossible not to dwell on the contrast afforded by 
the generous and self-devoted character of Barbaroux, who young, 
handsome, generous, noble-minded, and disinterested, sacrificed his 
family-happiness, his fortune, and finally his life, to an enthusiastic, 
though mistaken, zeal for the liberty of his country.’—p. 342. 


Unquestionably nothing can be better deserved than this 
ponegyee 5 but why is a particular individual singled out to 
e the subject of it, when he, although excellent, was only 
one among many, alike in all the noble qualities which adorned 
this favourite of our author, and for the misery of France, 
alike also in their unhappy fate? Justice required that the 
same measure should be dealt out to them as to Barbaroux, 
even if it were true that their zeal for the liberty of their 
country was a “ mistaken” zeal, and that they were for using 
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the “revolutionary means of insurrection and violence” to 
establish a republic. But their zeal was not a mistaken zeal, 
and they were not for establishing a republic by insurrection 
and violence ; most of them did not contemplate a republic at 
all, and designed at most nothing further than to depose the 
king, and elevate the young prince royal, under the direction of 
a council of regency, to the constitutional throne. 

These may be startling assertions to some, who have 
formed their opinions solely from the indefatigable perseverance 
with which sir Walter Scott, almost in every page, assures us 
of the contrary : but however paradoxical here, on the other side 
of the channel they are established truths, which few persons 
indeed of any party think of disputing, and of which nothing 
‘but the profound ignorance of our countrymen on the Revolu- 
tion, could render it necessary to offer any proof: especially as 
this is not in any degree a question of opinion and reasoning, 
but one of mere fact and evidence, which every person, who has 
read the authorities carefully, is competent to decide. 

We have already mentioned, that the first germ of a republican 
party appeared in France, when the king, after a long course of 
dissimulation and insincerity, fled from the capital, and was 
brought back by force. Notwithstanding the decisive evidence 
which he had thus afforded of his undiminished hostility to the 
constitution, the predominant party in the Constituent Assembly 
thought fit to restore him to the throne. We are far from con- 
tending that they ought to have acted otherwise, although sir 
Walter Scott is of that opinion, and maintains that they were 
alike wrong in again offering, and Louis in accepting, the 
constitutional crown. What is now his opinion, was that of 
many of the more ardent revolutionists at the time ; and, among 
the rest, of a few who subsequently became aggregated to the 
Gironde party; for the great majority, including those from 
whom that party derives its distinctive name, were not in Paris 
until they came thither as members of the second National 
Assembly. In July 1791, before the resolution had been 
definitively taken to reinstate the king, a meeting was held in 
the Champ de Mars to subscribe a petition calling for his 
dethronement. In this document no change in the monarchical 
constitution of France, as decreed by the Constituent Assembly, 
was hinted at : but the acknowledged fact, that the petition was 
drawn up by Brissot, whose speculative opinions were certainly 
republican; together with an expression of Brissot and Pétion, 
about the same time, which is recorded: by Madame Roland, 
“ qu’il fallait préparer les esprits A la république,” and the fact, 
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that a newspaper under the title of “The Republican” was set on 
foot at this period by Brissot and Condorcet (although it only 
reached the second number), seem to render it probable, that if they 
had succeeded in obtaining the deposition of Louis, they would 
really have made an effort for the establishment of a republican 
government in preference to a change of monarch. * When the 
Assembly, however, under the guidance of Barnave and Chapelier, 
utes up to that time the most democratic of the popular 
leaders, re-established royalty in the person of the former 
sovereign, the idea of a republic was dropped, and the two or 
three men who had entertained it became amalgamated with the 
general body of the Girondist party, who, as we have previously 
stated, were not republicans. 

The difference between the Constitutionalists and the Gironde, 
at the opening of the second, or Legislative Assembly, is thus 
expressed by 008 : “Il” (the Gironde party) “ n’avait alors 
aucun projet subversif; mais il était disposé a défendre la 
révolution de toutes les maniéres, 4 la difference des constitu- 
tionnels, qui ne voulaient la défendre qu’ avec la loi.” This 
assertion of Mignet (whom however we do not cite as an 
authority, since he was not, any more than ourselves, a contem- 
porary and actor in the scene) is borne out by the direct 
testimony of every credible witness who had any tolerable means 
of knowing the fact. It is demonstrated as cogently by the 
recorded acts and speeches of the men themselves. 

Sir Walter Scott, as we have already observed, has allowed, 
has asserted indeed, with more confidence than we should 
venture to do, that the reasons for deposing Louis preponderated, 
at the time of his return from Varennes, over those for retainin 
him on the throne. These reasons, which our author considere 
sufficient, could be no others, than the certainty of the king’s 
insincerity, and the necessity of having a first magistrate 
sincerely attached to the constitution. Let us reflect how eras | 
more imminent that necessity had become, in the interval whic 
separated the meeting of the second National Assembly from the 
memorable 10th of August 1792. 

During this period, a new and most formidable element of 
danger had been introduced into the already perilous and embar- 
rassing state of public affairs. A foreign despot had not only 
countenanced the emigrants in their warlike preparations, and 





* We are also assured by Ferritres, ii. 347, that Brissot at this time 
proposed a republican government in the Jacobin club ; and a proclamation 
to the same effect by his friend Achille Duch&telet, which was placarded 
in the streets of Paris, is given verbatim by the same author, p. 389, 
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in assuming a hostile attitude on the frontier, but had presumed 
to require, as a condition of friendship between the two 

overnments, the re-establishment of the monarchy upon the 
ooting of the royal declaration of the 23rd of June, 1789. War 
had ensued ; its commencement had been disastrous, an invasion 
was at hand, and the disorganization of the army, from the 
general relaxation of discipline, the emigration of most of the 
officers, and the want of military experience in the soldiers, had 
reached to such a height, that nothing but the most unheard-of 
efforts, such efforts as were at last made by Dumouriez and 
Carnot, could give the nation a chance of saving herself from 
the enemies of her freedom. It was not in such times as these 
that France could’ be preserved by men who were only half 
desirous that she should extricate herself from her difficulties. 
There were needed other “organizers of victory” than a chief 
magistrate who sympathized with the invaders of his country 
more than with his country itself. It was not from Louis that 
exertions could be expected for the prosecution of a war against 
his own brothers, and the assertors of his absolute authority. 
Yet not so soon did the Gironde renounce the hope of saving at 
once their country and the king. Louis, who was as vacillating 
in his choice of counsellors as in his counsels, had changed from 
a purely royalist to a mixed administration composed of 
constitutionalists and royalists. The divisions which speedily 
arose in this motley ministry (our author is here, as usual, most 
elaborately wrong) had terminated by the dismissal of the lead- 
ing constitutional minister, which the Assembly soon caused to 
be succeeded by the forced retirement of his royalist colleagues. 
Louis selected his next ministers from the ranks of the Gironde ; 
and so far was this party from entertaining any hostility to the 
king, that Roland and Claviéres, as Madame Roland informs us, 
were at first completely the dupes of his apparent sincerity. 
Had he consented to the strong measures which they deemed 
necessary to secure the constitution against its foreign and 
internal enemies, they would have continued in office, and Louis 
a. had remained constitutional monarch of France. But 

e refused to sanction the two decrees of the Assembly, for the 


banishment of the non-juring priests,* and for the formation of 
a camp of twenty thousand men under the walls of Paris. The 
discussions consequent on this refusal occasioned the dismissal 
of the Girondist ministers, and ultimately produced the downfal 





* Sir Walter Scott cannot refrain from imputing this decree, though 
purely political in its object, to philosophic intolerance, and an intention 
of degrading and subverting the national faith. But it is useless to expose 
in further detail these endless instances of blind and obstinate prejudice, 
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of the throne: not however until the leading Girondists had 
made another effort to save the unfortunate and misguided 
monarch, which we shall relate in the words of their friend and 
apologist Bailleul. 

“J’ai déja dit plusieurs fois dans le cours de cet ouvrage, et 
je viens de répéter tout a l’heure, que le . républicaia se 
formait insensiblement, et n’existait pas. En effet, l’autorité 
royale circonvenue, obsédée par les intrigues et les projets de la 
conspiration, ne laissait plus méme échapper de ces lueurs de 
bonne voionté qui avaient jusque-la soutenu l’espoir des _patri- 
otes. Que faire? Que résoudre dans cet état d’anxiété ? 
L’établissement d’ une république se présentait 4 eux comme 
une derniére ressource, s'il était impossible de sauver autrement 
la liberté, contre laquelle toutes les forces étaient dirigées. 

“ Puisque Madame de Staél* veut bien accorder quelque 
valeur aux députés que l’on a désignés sous le nom de Girondins, 
a-t-elle pu croire que des hommes de ce talent, tout grand qu’ 
était leur enthousiasme, n’aient pas quelquefois réfléchi sur la 
position od se trouvait la France, et qu’ is se soient ainsi pré- 
cipités en aveugles dans les événemens les plus affreux et les 
plus épouvantables ? A-t-elle pu croire méme qu’ ils n’aient 
pas prévu les dangers dont cette conflagration les menagait per- 
sonnellement? Ce serait une bien grande erreur. Non-seule- 
ment ils y avaient pensé, mais ils en étaient occupés, et singu- 
ligrement préoccupés: on en jugera par le récit suivant. 

“ Je ne crois pas me tromper, en disant que les trois hommes 
les plus distingués du parti appelé de la Gironde, étaient 
Vergniaud, Guadet, et Gensonné. Vergniaud, |’un des orateurs 
les plus éloquens qui aient jamais parlé aux hommes, avait 
une Ame encore bien au-dessus de son talent. Guadet, d’un 
caractére emporté, était un homme de beaucoup d’esprit, plein 
de franchise, et capable de revenir A toutes les idées saines et 
raisonnables. La gravité de Gensonné efit pi passer en pro- 
verbe : esprit méditatif et profond, chacune de ses paroles, méme 
dans la conversation, était pesée et mirie avant d’étre livrée 
a l’examen et A la reflexion des autres. On fera peut-Ctre bien 
a des hommes de cette superiorité, la grice de croire, sans que 
j insiste, qu’ ils ne se sont pas trouvés environnés de toutes les 
circonstances extraordinaires et redoutables, sans y donner 
quelqu’ attention. Voici ce que Vergniaud et Gensonné ont 
répété nombre de fois devant moi, et tous-les prisonniers qui 
se trouvaient alors 4 la Conciergerie, du cété nommé des douze. 





* To understand this allusion, it must be remembered, that Bailleul’s 
work was suggested and occasioned by Madame de Stael’s ‘‘ Considerations.” 
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“ Tls avaient cherché a se ménager une entrevue avec Thierry, 
valet-de-chambre du roi, Cette entrevue eut lieu. La, Ver- 
pat, Guadet et Gensonné exposérent a Thierry les dangers 

e la patrie et les dangers personnels du roi; ils lui en indi- 

uérent les causes, et, par suite, ils tracérent des plans de con- 

uite, au moyen + dean des rapprochemens indispensables, si 
Yon ne voulait livrer l’état aux plus horribles convulsions, 
auraient lieu. 

“ Thierry, accoutumé a n’entendre que les choses les plus 
dégoitantes sur le compte de ces hommes ; qui, comme tout ce 
; composait l entourage du roi, croyait étre généreux a leur 

gard, en pensant qu’ils ne mangeaient pas des petits enfans, fut 
on ne peut plus ébahi de tant de franchise, de raison et de pré- 
voyance ; je dois dire plus, il en fut touché: il leur exprima a 
p me point il était enchanté de les avoir entendus; il ne leur 

issimula point combien cette ouverture lui donnait de consola- 
tions et d’espérances, et il les termina en les priant de mettre 
par écrit tout ce qu’ il venait d’entendre, s’ ils l’autorisaient 4 en 
faire part auroi. La proposition fut acceptée avec empressement. 
On se sépara, en convenant du jour od J’on se réunirait. Tous 
furent exacts au rendez-vous. Un mémoire contenant le fond de 
ce qui avait été dit 4 Thierry dans la premiére conférence, lui 
fut remis. I] promit de le communiquer aussit0t au roi, et de faire 
connaitre sa réponse ; ce qui donna lieu a une troisiéme réunion, 
dans laquelle Thierry, fondant en larmes, déclara que l’on ne 
voulait entendre 4 aucun rapprochement. Vergniaud lui 
répondit: Dites bien a votre maitre que nous ne nous dissimu- 
lons pas nos propres dangers, mais qu’ d partir de ce moment il 
n’est plus en notre pouvoir de le sauver. Voila ce que j'ai 
entendu dire, répéter, et répéter encore par Vergniaud et par 
Gensonné. Guadet n’ était pas avec nous a la Conciergerie, il 
était en fuite. Ce mémoire, confié par eux a Thierry, s’est, 
autant qu’il m’en souvient, retrouvé dans l’armoire de fer, et l’on 
en fit un des chefs les plus graves de l’accusation de ses auteurs,” 

This Mémoire, admirable for its good sense and good feeling, 
may be seen in the Appendix to the second volume of the 
Memoirs of Dumouriez, as recently reprinted at Paris. It is 
with difficulty that we refrain from increasing the length of an 
already long article, by transcribing this document into our 
pages. We beseech the reader to refer to it, to read it diligently, 
and then endure, if he can, to hear these men represented as 
conspirators, who plotted the destruction of royalty, who watched 
the king’s acts with a desire to find them such as afforded a 
hold for misreprcsentation, and were never so well pleased as 
when he rendered himself unpopular, and gave pretexts for 
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holding up his office as a nuisance, and himself as an enemy of 
the people. We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of employ- 
ing, for the expression of our own feelings, the affecting words 
of M. Bailleul. 

““O vous qui serez grands dans la posterité, vous dont je 
recus, avec vos derniers adieux, les protestations d’un amour 
Si sincére, si ardent pour votre patrie, |’ expression si pure de 
vos vceux pour le bonheur de vos concitoyens ; vous qui versiez 
des larmes si améres sur les malheurs de ces temps, et qui en 
retraciez les causes avec tant de justesse et d’énergie, auriez- 
vous jamais cru qu’ on edit pu vous accuser d’avoir bouleversé 
la France pour le plaisir d’essayer un systéme de gouvernement 
absolument nouveau pour elle, et qu’ une femme aimant la liberté, 
par conséquent la vérité, écrirait, sous les yeux des témoins de 
votre courage, de votre sublime dévouement et de vos derniers 
momens, ces paroles: ‘“ Les Girondins voulurent Ja république, 
et ne parvinrent qu’ a renverser la monarchie?” Ils ne voul- 
aient que la liberté ; une monarchie constitutionnelle franchement 
établie efit fait leur bonheur. M. de Lally, cité par Madame 
de Staél, en proclamant que /eur existence et leur mort furent 
également funestes a la patrie, a commis dans la premiére partie 
de son assertion une effroyable injustice ; il a prouvé qu'il ne 
soupconnait méme pas les causes véritables des événemens qui 
se sont succédés avec tant de rapidité 4 cette époque.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 42 to 47. 

Greatly as we have already exceeded the usual limits of an 
article, we cannot permit ourselves to leave the stain which is 
attempted to be cast upon men in so many respects admirable, 
imperfectly washed away. We should feel as if we had violated 
a duty, if we did not exhibit by ample evidence how unanimously 
men of all parties have concurred in exculpating the Girondists 
from the imputations now sought to be fixed upon them by sir 
Walter Scott. We shall offer no apology to the reader for 
heaping up a multitude of attestations; wed .0t solicit his 
attention to this mass of evidence, we demand it. We demand 
it in the name and in behalf of the whole human race, whom it 
deeply imports that justice should be done, at least by another 
age, to the few statesmen who have cared for their happiness. 
Does the man ‘exist who, having read the accusation brought 
against such men, will consider it too much trouble to listen 
to the defence? Let such amuse themselves with romance ; 
it belongs to other men to read history. 

Our first quotation shall be drawn from the “ Histoire de la 
Révolution de France, par Deux Amis de la Liberté,” one of the 
most impartial works which have appeared on the subject of 
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the Revolution, and written, es our quotation will shew, in a 
spirit very far indeed from being favourable to the Gironde :— 

« La vérité est, que ni les uns ni les autres” (the Gironde nor 
the Montagne) “ ne pensoient a cet epoque a fonder une république 
en France. Le parti de la Gironde ou de Brissot, fier d’appar- 
tenir 4 une ville qui s‘était, plus qu’aucun autre, fait remarquer 
par un ardent amour pour la liberté, comptant d’ailleurs sur le 
talent de la plupart des individus qui le composoient, voulait 
s’illustrer par quelque coup d’éclat, soit en se rendant maitre 
des volontés d’un monarque au moins avili, soit en le faisant 
descendre d’un trone od il ne pouvoit plus étre qu’un objet de 
dérision, afin d’y placer son fils dont ils auroient dirigé lenfance, 
exercé les pouvoirs et distribué les faveurs. Sil n’est pas 
démontré par des preuves écrites, que ce fussent-la les inten- 
tions ultérieures de Brissot et des députés de la Gironde, ou de 
ceux qui suivoient la méme banniére, le projet n’en est pas moins 
incontestable, pour tous les hommes qui ont un peu observé la 
conduite des intrigans qui s’agitoient alors, et je dirai 4 ceux 
qui peuvent en douter, rappelez-vous les discours des chefs, 
quelques jours avant que le canon écrasat le chateau des Tuileries, 
vous les verrez éperdus, essayant de soutenir, pour quelque tems 
encore, le colosse ruiné quiils avoient eux-m¢mes sappé par 
ses bases; vous les verrez effrayés de l’audace de ceux dont 
jusqu’alors ils avoient su diriger les mouvemens, qu’ils avoient 
regardés comme des machines dont ils avoient cru pouvoir dis- 
poser a volonté; vous les verrez prévoir les désordres sanglans 
auxquels cette troupe avide de trésors, avide de pouvoirs dont 
elle était incapable de jouir, devoit nécessairement s'abandonner : 
mais il n’était plus tems, labime qu’ils avoient eux-mémes 
ouvert était sous leurs pas; il n’y avoit plus d’espoir rétrograde, 
il fallait suivre le torrent, et s’y précipiter. 

“ Au surplus, leur conduite publique prouvoit assez qwils ne 
vouloient qu’une simple déchéance. Dans toutes les adresses qu’ils 
se faisoient faire contre le roi, on ne demandoit que la déchéance, 
on ne parloit que de la déchéance, en maintenant LVacte constitu- 
tionnel, jamais on n’y insinua le mot de république. 

“€ Mais voici un fait plus positif : lorsque, pour porter le dernier 
coup de massue a Louis XVI, on fit venir a la barre les pré- 
tendues sections de Paris, le maire a leur téte, Pétion, |’ intime 
ami de Brissot, et la plus vigoureuse colonne du parti; Pétion, 
introduit dans la salle du corps législatif, tout énivré de sa gloire 
présente, et encore plus de celle qui l'attendoit, dit hautement, 
et avec une naiveté qui n’était qu’ d lui, aux députés qui 
faisaient grouppe A l’entrée de la salle: Ma foi, Messieurs, je 
vais que la régence me tombe sur la téte, je ne sqis pas comment 
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m’en défendre. Et ce propos, ou tel autre semblable, il I’a 
répété plusieurs foie; des personnes qui |’ont entendu, et qui 
vivent encore, peuvent dire si on en impose.”—Vol. vii. pp. 
12-15. 

Compare this account of the conduct and designs of the 
Gironde with that of sir Walter Scott. Need we say more ? 

Our next citation shall be from Toulongeon, also a constitu- 
tional monarchist, equal to the author last quoted in impartiality, 
and far superior to him in philosophy. We shall not quote from 
this writer any of the passages in which he denies the existence 
of a republican party at the commencement of the Revolution. 
In his account of the events which followed the king’s flight, 
he says, “ La république n’ était alors méme, ni dans l’opinion 
de ceux qui réflechissaient, ni dans le sentiment de ceux qu'il 
détermine toujours seul” [vol. ii. p. 49.]. Of the Gironde at the 
opening of the second national assembly, he remarks, “ Ce parti 
ne voulait pas la république ; mais la marche de ce parti rendit 
la république nécessaire.” [p. 91.] Even in June, 1792, 
“ Vergniaud, Isnard, étaient des chefs du parti de la Gironde : 
ils voulaient mettre lautorité royale dans leur dépendance ; 
mais ils ne voulaient pas la détruire en l’avilissant” [p. 171.]. 
Again, “ Vergniaud, Guadet, tout ce qu’on appelait la Gisende, 
parceque les députés de ce département s’y faisaient le plus 
remarquer, voulut d’abord — la royauté, plus encore par 
son iolietone et par son crédit, que par l’autorité, qu’i!s aimaient 
mieux distribuer qu’exercer ; et lorsque la royauté fut abolie, ils 
voulurent fonder la république par les moyens licites et avec les 
formes légales” [iii. 9.]. And, finally, of Vergniaud, on the very 
day of the subversion of the throne, “ Au dix Aoi, il voulait 
encore une monarchie systematique peut-étre, mais tempérée. 
Dés que le mot ae fut proclamé, il fut républicain.” 
fiv.11.] These are sir Walter Scott’s fanatical enthusiasts, who 
plotted the destruction of royalty for years before, and made no 
scruple of employing insurrection and bloodshed to realize their 
visionary projects of a pure republic. 

“ Quoique la faction des Girondins,” says Soulavie [Mémoires 
Historiques et Politiques du Réegne de Louis X VI. vol. vi. p.449.] 
fait un composé de toute sorte d’opinions, sa majorité a voulu 
une régence pendant la minorité du fils de Louis XVI, pour 
gouverner et pour perdre la reine, dont les projets connus de 
contre-révolution mettaient en péril, non-seulement l’existence 
politique mais la vie méme des Girondins.” If we were disposed 
to place much dependence upon anecdotes, which are only 
related by this author, we could transcribe several which he 
adduces to show that not only down to the subversion of the 
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throne, but almost to the very day when the convention met 
and the republic was proclaimed, neither the Gironde nor the 
Montagne had finally decided upon establishing it : we could 
quote the story which he tells of the almost ludicrous con- 
sternation of Condorcet and Sieyes, when this event was re- 
— to them [p. 455], and the declaration of the minister 

ontmorin to Soulavie himself, that a republic was then the 
least bad of all governments which were likely to be establish- 
ed, but that what the Gironde desired was a regency, which 
would be infinitely worse. As we have less confidence, how- 
ever, in the testimony of Soulavie, than in that of either of the 
writers whom we have before quoted, we allude to his evidence 
only in confirmation of theirs, and shall proceed to show that 
the royalists themselves, even those among them who have 
spoken of the Gironde with the most bitter hatred, have by no 
means accused them of being republicans, but of wishing for 
a king who should distribute honours and places among them- 
selves, or, at most, of being indifferent to every form of govern- 
ment, provided they themselves were at the head of it. We 
have no apprehension that these last imputations should be 
believed, for sir Walter Scott himself does ample justice to the 
character of the Girondists, as far as regards personal views ; 
but, that the only accusation brought against them by their 
bitterest enemies should be that of selfish ambition, proves at 
least the extreme aksurdity of the charge of fanatical repub- 
licanism, and the following passages further add the direct 
testimony of the most decided, and the most trustworthy of 
the royalist writers, to the fact that most of these statesmen 
were not republicans. 

We shall begin with Ferriéres, generally the most candid 
and impartial of the royalists, but whose moderation entirely 
deserts him when he touches upon the Girondists. This writer 
particularly distinguishes the Girondist party from the re- 
= Among the latter, he ranks Buzot and Pétion; 

ut of the Girondists, especially the deputies of the Gironde 
itself, Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné, Ducos, and Fonfréde, he 
says, Les Girondins étaient assez indifférens 4 la forme du 
ne pourvu qu’ils gouvernassent et qu’ils pussent 
isposer de l’argent et des places; mais sentant que les con- 


stitutionnels ne lacheraient pas leur proie, ils se ralli¢rent aux 
républicains, attendant A prendre un parti décidé d’aprés les 
événemens, et d'se vendre A la cour ou Ase donner a la ré- 
publique, selon que l’exigeraient leurs intéréts et les circon- 
stances” [vol. iii. pp. 16+7.]. Assuredly, if these persons had 
shown the slightest symptom of fanatical attachment to a 
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republican government, and hatred of royalty, such things 
could not have been said of them. Again, long after the in-, 
surrection, or rather tumult, of the 20th June 1792, we are 
told by Ferriéres, “les Girondins ne voulaient qu’ effrayer la 
cour. La déchéance n’entrait pas alors dans leurs vues,” [iii. 
165]: that Pétion opposed the insurrection of the 10th of 
August, because it was the wish of the Gironde that the depo- 
sition of Louis should be decreed by the Assembly, and executed 
without tumult or violence [p. 175]; that the Gironde had no 
concern in that insurrection [p. 178]; that they were astonished 
at it [p. 180]; that even at the opening of the convention, “ la 
république n’était point définitivement arrétée dans |’opinion 
des Girondins” [p. 242]; and was carried independently of 
them, by what he terms the republican party. 

Our next authority shall be Bertrand de Moleville, a royal- 
ist far more inveterately prejudiced than Ferriéres ; a man who 
avowedly disapproves of the introduction of any form of repre- 
sentative government into France, and cannot quite reconcile 
himself to its existence in England; and this man, it is im- 
portant to observe, was a minister of Louis within a few months 
preceding his deposition. This author always speaks of the 
Girondists in the bitterest terms, and even accuses them of 
what we believe was never imputed to them by any other 
writer (it was scarcely insinuated even in the acte d’accusation 
against them, by the horrible Amar), we mean personal corrup- 
tion. After speaking of the letter (formerly alluded to) which 
was addressed to the king by the trois scé/érats (it is thus that 
he designates Vergniaud, Guadet, and Gensonné*)—of which 
letter he seems to confess that he knew the contents only at se- 
cond-hand (he certainly gives a most incorrect account of them), 
he next describes a plan of insurrection, which he affirms to 
have been devised by the Gironde in consequence of the ill 
success of their attempt to conciliate the king ; and hereupon 
he observes, 

“ Les chefs du parti de la Gironde, qui avaient congu et dirigé 
ce plan, n’avaient point alors le projet de détruire le gouverne- 
ment monarchique; ils voulaient seulement que la déchéance 
du roi fait prononcée, pour faire passer la couronne A son fils, 
et établir un conseil de régence qu’ils auraient composé de leurs 
créatures, s‘ils n’avaient pu s’y placer eux-mémes, et sur lequel 
ils auraient eu, dans tous les cas, assez d’influence pour étre 
assurés d’en obtenir tout l’argent et tous les emplois qu’ils 
auraient démandés ; mais, comme il était bien plus aisé d’exciter 





* Vol, ii, p. 111, 
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une insurrection violente, que de la modérer a volonté, et d’en 
obtenir precisément tels ou tels résultats, ils n’auraient pas 
hésité 4 abandonner ce plan, si le roi avait voulu consentir 4 
rappeler au ministére trois scélérats” (by this polite expression 
we are here to understand Roland, Servan and Claviéres) “ qui 
leur étaient trop servilement dévoués, pour oser leur rien re- 
fuser.”—Vol. ii. 122. 

The abbé Georgel, a jesuit, than whom the abbé Barruel 
himself scarcely regards the Revolution with a more frantic 
abhorrence, takes precisely the same view of the conduct and 
designs of the Gironde [ Mémoires, iii. 361-2, et passim]. We 
shall not prolong our article by quoting, in the ¢psissima verba 
of this author, any portion of his dull abuse. The substance 
of it is all contained in the passages which we have already 
quoted from Bertrand and Ferriéres. 

It will be thought, probably, that we have rather been too 

rofuse than too sparing of evidence to prove sir Walter Scott 
ignorant of his subject, and the story of the reckless enthusiasm 
and republican zeal of the Girondists a romance. It will amuse 
the reader to compare the above quotations with the passages 
which we previously transcribed from sir Walter Scott. They 
contradict him point-blank in every particular, whether of praise 
or of blame. In support of his view of the Gironde we can 
find only one authority, that of Madame de Staél; the most 
questionable of all witnesses, when she deposes to any facts 
but those within her own immediate observation. We have 
not nearly exhausted the evidence on the other side. We have 
cited as yet none of the witnesses who may be supposed partial 
to the Gironde, except Bailleul, from whom, moreover, we have 
drawn but a small part of the testimony which his highly 
instructive pages afford. We shall only further direct the 
attention of the reader to Lavallée, a writer of no very decided 
political opinions, but friendly to the Gironde, being personally 
acquainted with their principal leaders, and having been an 
employé of Roland, when minister of the interior, From him 
we have an interesting statement of what passed at a secret 
meeting of the leading Girondists and one or two other persons. 
They were all agreed that France was in a state nearly approx- 
imating to anarchy ; that it would remain so, until there was a 
change of government; and that, with a view to this change, it 
was above all to be desired, that the king should voluntarily 
abdicate ; but they were by no means agreed, supposing that 
a change could be brought about, what the change should be. 
Brissot declared strongly for a republic ; Gensonné desired time 
for consideration ; Condorcet and Guadet were not indisposed tq 
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a proposition which was made, of elevating the prince of Conti 
to the Regency ; and, when the meeting broke up, nothing had 
been resolved upon.* If any decision was subsequently come 
to, the appointment of the Girondist ministry, which took place 
subsequently, must naturally have altered it; and what is 
known of their subsequent plans has been already stated. 

We shall here take our leave, both of the Girondists and of 
sir Walter Scott. We have left much unsaid, which cannot so 
properly be said on any other occasion ; many misrepresentations 
unanswered, which it would have been of importance to expose. 
We would willingly have entered into considerable details re- 
specting the royalist party, whose faults our author has ex- 
tenuated as much as he has exaggerated those of the revolu- 
tionists ; respecting the Montagnards, some of whom individually 
he has treated with great injustice, and of whose character and 
principles of action, as a body, he has no more than the most 
superficial conception ; respecting the libéraux of the present 
day, whom he has treated, in the latter part of his work, with 
greater asperity and unfairness than is shewn towards the revolu- 
tionists themselves.t| We could have wished to take notice of 
his sophisms on the Napoleon Code, and on every subject, with- 
out exception, connected with English institutions and English 
politics ; sophisms which are adapted to the state of all these 
different questions twenty years ago, and which prove that from 
that time he has kept his eyes closed to all that has been pass- 





* Histoire des Factions de la Révolution Francaise, vol. i. 199-213. 

+ Every one who knows what the /isérauaz of the present century are, is 
aware that they comprise every shade of political opinion from Mounier 
to Carnot. Our aie, however, industriously identifies all of them with 
the extinct, and now universally detested, sect of Jacobins. As an example 
of his mode of dealing with individuals, we may instance his treatment of 
Comte, known to all Europe as the intrepid writer who, at great personal 
risk, vindicated the principles of constitutional freedom in the Censeur 
Européen, at a time ioe there were few to aid him in the glorious conflict ; 
and who has suffered five years exile, and the mean-spirited persecution of 
the Holy Alliance, in consequence of his manly and stedfast adherence to 
liberal opinions. This individual, of whom sir Walter Scott is so consum- 
mately ignorant as to have discovered the correct oa of his name 
only time enough to insert it in the Errata, he does not scruple to accuse of 
having been ‘a promoter of Bonaparte’s return.’? Will it be believed, 
that when Napoleon was in full march towards Paris, M Comte published 
a pamphlet, which went through three editions in as many days, denouncing 
the imperial government as tyrannical, and calling upon the French people 
toe resist the usurper! This work (of which we possess a copy) was trans- 
lated and widely circulated in Germany, as a proof that the enlightened 
portion of the French people were hostile to Bonaparte. Let the reader 
give credit after this to our author’s imputations against men of whom he 

8 nothing. 
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ing around him, and can neither accommodate his mode of 
defence to the present modes of attack, nor to the existing state 
of the public mind. But we must forbear all this; and ia 
conclusion, we shall only say, that with all the faults which we 
have pointed out and all those which we have not pointed out 
in this book, the lover of truth has reason to rejoice at its 
appearance. Much as sir Walter Scott has wronged the honest 
part of the revolutionists, the general opinion has hitherto 
wronged them far more ; and to have much chance of correctin 
that opinion, it was perhaps necessary to temporize with it, an 
at first give into some portion of the prevailing error. The work 
contains juster views, and above all, breathes a less malignant 
spirit, than aimost any other Tory publication on the Revolution, 
and will so far work a beneficial effect upon many minds, which 
would turn from a perfectly true history of the Revolution with- 
out examination or inquiry. We have, therefore, pointed out 
the errors of this work, not with any wish to see its influence 
diminished, far less with any hostility towards the author, for 
whom, politics apart, we share that admiration which is felt by 
every person possessing a knowledge of the English language. 
We have been influenced solely by the conviction, that if some 
readers can as yet endure no more than a part of the truth, 
there are many who are fully prepared to listen to the whole ; 
and that our remarks have a greater chance of being extensively 
read and attended to, by being connected, however indirectly, 
with so celebrated a name. 





Art. IIl.— A Catechism of the Corn Laws; with a list of Fallacies 
and the Answers. Fourth Edition. Ridgway. 1828. 


[7 having pleased the proprietors of the soil to reject Mr. 
Canning’s Corn bill in the last session of parliament, a sub- 

stitute for that measure has been submitted by the duke of 

Wellington to the representatives of the landed interest. 

The object of the agricultural majority in devising these 
measures is two-fold: to secure their actual monopoly, and to 
allay discontent by an apparent alteration of the Corn Laws : 
to retain the substance of prohibition by merely changing its 
name. 

How completely Mr. Canning’s bill was adapted to effect thig 
object, we endeavoured to shew at the time ; * and we can only 





* Westminster Review, No. XIII. ) 
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‘express our astonishment at the blindness of those landed 
gentlemen who, together with the factious intriguers then 
struggling for the places which have since become the reward 
of their successful ingenuity, rejected that cunning device for 
securing prohibition prices by calling the securities a scale of 
importation-duties: That measure was described by its author 
as giving “ the balance of price to agriculture, and of principle 
to trade.” We are not concerned about the meaning of that 
dubious phrase ; we are content to know that it gave the reality 
of prohibition to the landlords and the shadow of free trade to 
the people: we are content to know that the bill would ‘never 
have enabled us to become regular importers of foreign grain, 
and that nothing but a law which shall permit us to import with 
regularity will produce an effective change of the present system. 

This was the people’s objection to Mr. Canning’s bill. It 

affected to regulate the price of British corn by allowing foreign 
importation on payment of import duties. It has been shewn 
that the duties were so high, and the scale so awkwardly con- 
structed, that no regular importation could take place under the 
provisions of that bill. That bill, however, has been chosen as 
the model of the present measure ; and hence, in reviewing this 
measure, we have only to inquire how far the vices of the former 
are aggravated or amended by the latter plan. 

Mr. Canning’s plan consisted of a scale of duties calculated 
on a duty of 20s. the Winchester quarter of wheat, when the 
home price was 60s. Taking 60s. as the mean term, or pivot, 
of the scale, and 20s. as the mean duty, Mr. Canning proposed 
to diminish that duty by 2s. for every shilling of increase of the 
average price above 60s.; and to increase the duty by 2s. for 
- every shilling which the average price should fall below 60s. 

In the present measure it 1s proposed that the duty on the 
Winchester quarter shall be 24s. when the price is 60s. For 
every shilling of increase in price, there is a decrease of one 
shilling in the duty till the price reaches 64s. the quarter. As 
the price rises from 64s. to 65s. and 66s., there is a successive 
decrease of two shillings in the duty ; as it proceeds to 67s. and 
68s. there is a successive decrease of three shillings ; from 68s. 
to 71s. there is a successive decrease of four shillings ; at 71s. 
and upwards the duty is fixed at one shilling the quarter. On 
the udine hand, for every shilling of decrease in price below 60s., 
the duty successively increases by one shilling, leaving at 50s. 
the quarter, a duty of 34s. 

The following table exhibits the several scales proposed by 
the duke of Wellington and Mr, Canning, calculated in Win- 
chester measure. 
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When the Price is Duke of Wellington’s duty. Mr. Canning’s. 
50s. and under 5ls......... eopeews 34 40 

5l - - = 

52 - - 
53 - - 
54 - 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 


Here is a considerable change in the figures, with very little 
real alteration. Holding as we as, that no permanent importation 
can take place with a duty much above 12s.; we objected to 
Mr. Canning’s plan, that it virtually fixed the importing price 
at 64s. the quarter. On the same principle, the duke of Wel- 
lington’s importing price will be 67s. the quarter; but as both 
these prices are considerably above the average price of British 
wheat, it matters very little whether the minister select 64s. or 
67s. So far as this part of the scale is concerned (and this is 
the material part for the consideration of the people), we can 
scarcely pronounce that any real difference exists between Mr. 
Canning’s and the present plan. It shews, beyond doubt, a 
stronger determination to exclude the produce of foreign coun- 
tries ; and the people are not the less obliged to the aristocracy 
for their intention to increase the rigour of the Corn bill, al- 
though, perhaps, it was beyond their power to render that 
intention effective. 

It is needless to observe, that the diminution of the lower 
part of the scale, from 56s. to 50s., at which the duties pro- 
— are progressively lower than those in Mr. Canning’s bill, 

as the appearance of a boon to the consumers without any of 


the reality. It is altogether absurd to suppose, that foreign 
VOL. IX.—=W. R. Y 
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wheat can be imported at all, under any duty mentioned in 
either measure, at that part of the scale, 

This plan, therefore, will secure us all the advantages of 
Mr. Canning’s bill, besides affording an additional pledge of the 
tenderness of the landlords towards the people. We shall not, 
for our sins, be visited by foreign importations—we shall not 
depend on foreign supplies for the necessaries of life—our 
manufacturers will still enjoy the advantage of the best market ; 
namely, the market where the farmers are the sole buyers, and 
give a quarter of corn for the same article for which the 
foreigner would give two—very high i alternating with 
an agreeable series of very low ones—all these and other bles- 
sings will still be forced on our reluctant enjoyment: in short, 
we shall retain every thing, but the name, of the Corn bill of 
1822. 

And “This,” says lord King, speaking of the new measure, 
“this is too bad.” Perhaps, when he shall have witnessed the 
consequences of the new bill, he will regard its authors with 
the gratitude which their merits really deserve. 


In consequence of the reiterated and -confident assertions of 
certain members of the landed party, respecting the cheapness 
of foreign grain—one asserting that he has known wheat im- 

orted in enormous quantities at 24s. the quarter—another at 
22s. and a third at 20s., we have taken the trouble to repeat our 
inquiries on that subject ; and after the most careful examina- 
tion, we see no reason whatever to recede from our former opi- 
nion, that the average cost of foreign wheat would not be less, 
under a steady system of importation, than about 50s. the 
quarter. In addition to the sources from which we derived our 
original opinion on this subject, we are now in possession of 
the two Reperte of Mr. Jacob, and the mass of parliamentary 
papers intituled “ Returns from the British Consuls abroad,” 
containing accounts relating to the growth and average prices 
of corn, the regulations relative to its export and import, 
and the monthly prices of wheat, rye, barley, and oats-—in 
the foreign states in which the consuls respectively reside. 
From a careful review of these several sources of information, 
we repeat that our former inference has been strengthened 
as to the probable price at which foreign grain could be 
imported under a permanent system. The conclusions which 
many agricultural members have drawn from the same sources 
—so entirely at variance with our own—would admit of an 
easy and satisfactory explanation, had we either time or space 
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for the inquiry. * Indeed, one specimen is as good as a thou- 
sand ; and as the specimen we shall select has been published 
under the high sanction of the House of Lords, we shall not be 
accused of resorting to obscure examples, or picking out a con- 
venient mis-statement. The paper to which we allude [No. 52 
of the last Session] was published for the purpose of exhibiting 
the low scale of prices in the exporting countries. It proposed 
to contain a summary view of the average prices of foreign 
wheat in 1826, “ deduced from the consular Returns ;” and com- 
puted according to the imperial measure. We find from this 
document, that wheat was sold at Copenhagen, in 1826, at 
24s, 9d. the quarter ; at Liebau, at 30s., and at Memel, at 30s. 5d. 
These facts are undoubtedly verified by the return of prices 
contained in the consuls’ accounts. But, turning to another 
part of those accounts, it is as undoubtedly true, that the 
consul who returns 24s. 9d. as the price of wheat at Copen- 
hagen, informs us, that the average excess of wheat for 
exportation from the whole of Denmark, is only thirty thousand 
quarters per annum, and that, in addition to permanent 
restrictions, “ his Danish majesty has, for the present, forbidden 
any of the government corn to be exported.” From Liebau we 
are informed, that the largest shipment of wheat, even in the 
year 1820, was no more than one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two quarters; and the consul observes, that the mere 
expectation of a change in the British Corn Laws, had produced 
a considerable rise in the price of corn. At Memel, the consul 
states, that the exportation seldom exceeds from five to ten 
thousand quarters in one year, and that the stock in hand on the 
then March 31st, was no more than five thousand five hundred 
quarters of wheat. It is useless to make any observations on the 
extravagant inference which is suggested by the scale of prices 
published in this document. If wheat could be constantly 
imported at the prices which it commands abroad at any given 
period of time and under the present system, it would not be 
difficult to instance places and times at which the quotations in 
this scale might have been reduced to less than one half—to 
10s. or 15s. the quarter, instead of 20s. or 30s. But reasonable 
and candid men are well aware that in estimating the probable 





* Although we deem it superfluous to renew the discussion respecting 
the probable quantity of grain which might be supplied by foreign coun- 
tries, and its effect on the home market, we strongly recommend to our 
readers that part of Mr, Jacob’s Second Report, which relates to this subject. 
We shall probably advert to this valuable document on a future occasion, 

¥2 
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price of importation, other circumstances present themselves to 
consideration besides the market price of the day. Such, 
amongst numerous other causes which would influence 
the price of foreign grain under a system of constant 
exportation, are the disposable excess of the commodity, the 
permanent rate of freights, and the means of extending the 
cultivation of arable land in the exporting countries. All these, 
and similar considerations, are overlooked by persons who 
speculate after the fashion of the framers of this delusive table : 
although it is not to be forgotten, that the average price of 
foreign wheat according to this very paper, is no less than 45s. 
the imperial quarter ; so that, if it teach us anything, it teaches 
that 50s. the Winchester quarter, more or less, is, after all, the 
probable estimate of the permanent price of importation. 

A more serious objection to the estimate of 50s. the quarter, 
as the permanent importing price—considering that estimate 
with a view to the amount of duty on foreign grain, in any future 
Corn Bill—has been recently put forth by Mr. Huskisson, a 
gentleman who has evinced an over-ingenuity of late in extenu- 
ating many changes of opinion, which are at the least very rapid 
changes for so grave and circumspect a minister—minister we 
had written, but, while the sheet is passing through our hands, 
minister no longer, notwithstanding his versatile and accommo- 
dating spirit. it is well known, that for the last three years it 
has been deemed necessary to resort to temporary infractions of 
the Corn Laws, by admitting yearly, large quantities of foreign 
wheat, for the purpose of preventing a sudden rise in the price of 
bread.* On the rejection of Mr. Canning’s Corn Bill last year, 
a temporary act was passed, by which all foreign corn then in 
bond, or which should be bonded before the Ist of July, 1827, 
was admitted for consumption until the Ist of May in the present 
year, subject to the scale of duties contained in the rejected bill. 

t seems by a recent return, [Commons Paper, No. 285 of the 
henge session] that 514,540 quarters of foreign wheat} have 

een admitted for consumption under this act, chiefly in the 
months of July, August, and September last ; the whole quantity 
admitted since that period, to the 27th March last, not exceeding 
1,334 quarters. The wheat was admitted on payment of the 
following duties ; viz :— 





© Tn 1ODG ancccoccrcccscoves 496,345 quarters of wheat. 
Be adencnensconties 297,233 ditto 
1827 561,011 ditto 
+ Exclusive of 46,853 quarters, from the British possessions out of Eu. 
rope. 
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Quarters. Per Quarter, 
375,112 at - - 22s. 8d. 
132,145 at - « 24s. 8d. 

7,283 at various higher rates, the highest 
being - 42s. 8d. 


514,540 


When the two larger parcels were admitted at the respective 
duties of 22s. 8d. and 24s. 8d., the average price of British 
wheat was quoted at 60s. the quarter, leaving to the importer 
no more than 36s. or 38s.: ‘‘ wherefore,” says Mr. Huskisson, “a 
duty of twenty shillings, on a home price of sixty shillings the 
quarter, is not a sufficient protection for the landed interest”— 
and that was the duty in Mr. Canning’s scale of last year. If 
this inference be admitted, it follows, that foreign wheat may 
be imported at a price far below 50s. the quarter—the price we 
propose to adopt as the probable medium cost of foreign wheat, 
under a system of constant intercourse. After a long experience 
of Mr. eihdeanns tactics in debating this question, we should 
scarcely have adopted his statements with implicit confidence, 
or have been much alarmed at his inferences, however uninformed 
we might have been with respect to the facts of the case. It is 
undoubtedly convenient for Mr. Huskisson, who last year pro- 

osed a duty of 20s. the quarter on a home price of 60s., to 

ack his new proposition, for imposing a duty of 24s. on the 
same price, by asserting that the twenty-shilling duty had been 
tried and had failed. It was less convenient to point out the 
causes which led to the introduction of bonded wheat at 40s. 
the quarter, and which made that circumstance an exception 
to the general proposition, that the average cost of foreign 
wheat will not be less than 50s. It has never been asserted 
that occasions will not happen upon which such wheat may be 
imported for less than 50s. the quarter. It has never been 
asserted that 50s. will be the average price under any other 
than a system of regular importation : and, if a great depression 
of price may occur during a free trade in grain, how much 
more easily may it happen when the tendency to fluctuation in 
the quantity and value of corn is heightened to the utmost by 
restrictions on trade? What effect will Mr. Huskisson attri- 
bute to the act of 1826, by which the king in council was 
enabled to permit the importation of five hundred thousand 
quarters of foreign wheat at a duty of ¢welve shillings the 
quarter?’ Mr. Huskisson is well aware that the repeated pro- 
mises of a change in the Corn laws by the late administration, 
united with the temporary adoption of so low a duty as twelve 
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shillings, excited very natural expectations of an effective 
alteration of those laws in the minds of the merchants and 
foreign growers. The consequence of such expectations was, 
of course, an unusual increase in the importation of foreign 
grain. The ultimate disappointment of these hopes, together 
with the prospect of abundance in last August, affords a 
sufficient explanation of the conduct subsequently pursued by 
many of the holders of bonded wheat, when they submitted 
to the payment of 22s. or 24s. duty, instead of 12s, or 1s., 
rather than incur the risk of keeping their stocks on hand. It 
is well known that all these transactions were accompanied 
with a heavy loss, and Mr. Huskisson himself admits that they 
oceurred during a species of panic. Instead of proving that 
60s. or less is the remunerating price to the importer of foreign 
wheat, these occurrences only serve to strengthen the universal 
conviction respecting the disastrous effects produced by the 
present Corn laws. 


In the debates concerning the new measure there is less to 
interest and astonish, than such discussions usually afford. 
The sir Johns and sir Thomases are loud, dull, and foolish as 
ever.—Ruin of farmers—remunerating prices—corn reasonably 
cheap at 60s. the quarter, &c. &c.— 


€ Still shall we hear, and never quit the score !" 


On the other hand, Messrs. Huskisson and Peel seem wholly to 
abandon the usual arguments for what is called protection to 
agriculture. The minister formerly insisted that it was necessary 
to protect the British grower against foreign competitors, be- 
cause British corn was so dear that it could not be brought into 
the market if theirs were allowed to enter it. Of late, however, 
it has been generally understood that no reason exists for apply- 
ing such a principle to agriculture, which would not equally 
require its application to all other trades, The doctrine would 
end in the total prohibition of foreign commerce, to which this 
country owes so much of her felicity and greatness. It is not, 
however, the less necessary to protect the British landlords, 
because the public has discovered the hollowness of the usual 
arguments in defence of such a policy; it has only become 
expedient to find out new reasons for protecting them. We 
cannot laud the ingenuity which has tos displayed in the 
choice of these reasons. First it is contended, that as Ireland 
is an agricultural country, and supplies us every year with two 
million quarters of corn, we must submit to purchase that corn 
at a higher price than we should be required to pay elsewhere, 
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fer the purpose of encouraging Irish industry. Could it be 
shewn that the farming labourers of Ireland, and not their land- 
lords, are bettered by this encouragement, the argument might 
endure a discussion. This, however, never has been and never 
can be shewn; and that for the best of all reasons, because the 
tendency of restrictions on trade is, to diminish the real wages 
of labour. Such restrictions are a tax upon _— and compel 
the employers of capital to abridge the share of its produce, which 
is awarded to the payment of wages. The question in Ireland 
is precisely the same asin England. It is purely a question 
between the landlords and every body else : it resolves itself, as 
Mr. Peel declared, in stating fis second reason for protecting 
agriculture, into the short problem—whether it is expedient 
or not, at all events “to maintain the aristocracy and magetmey 
of the country?” We answer it is not expedient. If Mr. Peel 
is serious in submitting a question like this to the good sense 
of the people, they will tell him that good magistrates and 
legislators might be had for a fiftieth part of the money which it 
costs to support the Corn laws; and that they wil] not main- 
tain, so far as their consent may be concerned (which, in truth, 
does not weigh a feather in determining the question), a body 
of the worst magistrates, and the most ignorant and incapable 
legislators, existing in civilized Europe, at fifty times the cost of 
a good system of judicature, and a representative constitution. 
It is, however, highly advantageous to present this question to 
the public in the shape of Mr. Peel’s proposition. It is the 
best, because the truest, point of view in which the subject can 
be regarded. It is in truth a question between the aristocracy 
and the people ; and, like many others which have arisen of late, 
only serves to shew the aristocratical government of the country 
in greater relief, to expose its operation to the public eye, and 
demonstrate its essential incompatibility with the general good. 
Viewing the subject of the Corn laws in this light, we rejoice 
at nothing more than the interest which it excites amongst the 
people, and which is manifested not more by the perpetual 
projects of public men than by the numerous and able exposures 
which it receives from time to time throu_h the medium of the 

ress. To the former we have already alluded at sufficient 
ength. Amongst the latter we are rejoiced to see Mr. Thomp- 
son’s pamphlet in a fourth edition—revised and augmented, and, 
what does not always happen as a consequence of those opera- 
tions, improved. That the latter fact may not wholly rest upon 
an assertion, we shali extract such portions of the additional 
matter as seem most entitled to attention; and we cannot do 
better than begin with the following comment on Mr. Peel’s 
proposition 
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* That it is necessary for the maintenance of the constitution, that the 
aristocracy should be supported in splendor —A. The people of England 
have made up their minds, that in as much as there exists an aristocracy 
already rich and powerful, it is useful that they should support a king 
in splendor, that he may keep the aristocracy in order. But it is not 
so clear that they have made up their minds to support the aristocracy 
too ; or that their sense of the utility of monarchy would be increased 
by finding it in such a combination. It is charging them for a prop 
to support their roof, and a weight to lay upon their prop. It is pay- 
ing for a cat, and mice for it to catch; and representing this as 
necessary to keeping up the existing happy constitution of the pantry. 

‘ But to enrich an aristocracy by Corn laws, is not only to enrich 
them at the expense of the community, but at an expense many times 
greater than would arise from putting the same sums into their hands, 
by assigning each of them an alimony from the public purse. Hence 
the minister who should propose paying each of the members of the 
aristocracy an alimony from the public purse, would make a modest 
proposal, in comparison with one who should propose to enrich them 
by means of Corn laws. 

* And what is contended for after all, is not the preservation of the 
natural wealth of the aristocracy, but its enlargement. Because cer- 
tain individuals possess from 1000/. to 100,000/. per annum to begin 
with, it is stated to be necessary and just, that provision should be 
made for doubling their incomes at the expense of the industrious 
part of the community, and in the most burthensome way. 

‘To say that the removal of restrictions would reduce the incomes 
of the aristocracy, is only saying that it would take away from them 
what they ought never to have had.’—p. 82. 

The following passage is directed against a similar fallacy :— 


‘That if the growers have not a right to protection, it would fol- 
law, that, if foreign corn could be sold in this country at a price that 
would strip them of every farthing of income, and nearly of every 
farthing of property, they would have no right to a protecting duty.— 
A. It would follow so, precisely. There might be reasons why any 
alteration should take place gradually; but none why it should not 
take place at all. 

‘ The agriculturists appear to have persuaded themselves, that there 
is some necessity for their being supported in a state of wealth at the 
expense of others, quite independently of the question whether the 
produce is wanted by other men or not. 

‘Suppose, for argument’s sake, that corn could be obtained for 
positively nothing, like water. There would be no more reason wh 
the price of corn should be kept up for the advantage of the landlords, 
than why the price of water should be kept up for the advantage of 
men calling themselves water-lords—by prohibiting streams and 
rivers, and forcing the public to buy the water of wells, from which by 
dint of digging, water was obtained for half as many people as there 
otherwise might have been. If such an abuse was in existence, there 
might be reasons why it should be reduced gradually ; but none why a 
fragment of it should finally be left. 
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* Almost all the fallacies advanced in the case of corn, might be 
repeated in such a case of water. The diligence of the water-lords to 
grub for the last pint, they would call improvement and zeal for the 
multiplication of water. They would descant on the capital they 
employed, and the industry they set in motion ; and be pathetic on 
the fate of the well-digging population, if the government should 
restore the liberty of drink. They would assert that it was clear the 
country had been supplied; and if any complained that they were 
dying for want of waier, they would tell them they were a super- 
abundant population, and ought not to exist.’—p. 59. 


The following extracts from different parts of the book are 
connected with the same mis-statements. 


‘ That the warmest advocate of free trade will not deny that some 
protection is due to the agricultural interest —A. If the manufacturers 
were to assert, that no one would deny that some protection was due 
to the manufacturing interest, meaning thereby a duty against the 
agriculturists—they would be laughed at. No cause can be shown 
why the claim of the agriculturists to have a duty against the manu- 
facturers, is a whit less unreasonable. . 

‘ Protection always means, giving people something which is not 
their own. It means robbing somebody, for the benefit of somebody 
else. A fair trader wants no protection, but to be protected in the 
right of selling what others are willing to buy.’—p. 36. 

‘ That the free admission of foreign grain is a bounty to foreigners 
to extend their agriculture at our expense ; and is therefore a premium 
on foreign rivalship.—. It extends our own manufactures in an equal 
degree. ‘To refuse it, is like a draper’s refusing to sell cloth and buy 
bread, lest he should raise up a rival in the baker. 

‘If nations are natural rivals, it is only the more important to pre~< 
serve our position in the race. America and France, either have not 
similar prohibitions, or are not arrived at the point where they are felt. 
The power of increasing our wealth and population by exchanging 
manufactures for food, is what God has given us to hold our ground 
with ; and this leg we propose to cut off. 

‘The true statement would be, that a tax on foreign grain is a 
bounty on foreign manufactures. It is so much cut off from what 
foreigners would gladly give us in exchange for our manufactures, 
and added to what they must give, though on worse terms, to manu- 
facturers of their own.’ —p. 54. 

‘ That supposing every man to consume a quarter of corn yearly, and 
the price of corn to be reduced by the freedom of trade twenty shillings 
a quarter, the benefit could at most be only twenty shillings a year, or 
three farthings a day.—4. He will not only have paid less by twenty 
shillings a quarter for whatever he may have had, but he will also 
have had a plentiful supply instead of an insufficientone. He will not 
only have paid three farthings a day less for his daily loaf, but he will 
have hada larger loaf. And: besides this, he will have had all the 
increase of comfort, in the way of increased employment and other- 
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wise, which arises from the wealth of the community being in a pro- 
gressive state instead of a stationary one. 

‘ But suppose the thing were true. Twelve millions of men would 
save twelve million pounds a year. And why is the community 
to subscribe twelve millions a year to serve the landlords ?’—p. 64. 


There are excellent passages on the subject of reasonable 
prices—a topic so much dwelt upon in parliament, and which 
sounds so prettily in the mouths of the very men who are voting 
for the highest prices they can get. 


‘ That it has not been proved, that under the Corn laws, wheat in 
ordinary years has been dearer than it ought to be~—4. It has been 
dearer than it might have been ; and therefore dearer than it ought to 
be. The poor might as well cut down the incomes of the rich and 
say, “It has not been proved that their incomes have been smaller 
than they ought to be.” What a man’s income ought to be, is what 
he can honestly get. And it makes no difference whether the robbery 
is effected by cutting down the nominal amount, or by diminishing the 
quantity, of what he shall substantially receive for it. 

‘ That no man can complain, as long as the quarter of corn is not 
above sixty shillings. —4. It might as well be said, that no man can 
complain as long as he is allowed to have a hundred pounds a year. 

‘The poor have as much right to tell the rich, that a hundred 
pounds a year is enough for any man, and therefore the mob will take 
the difference,—as the rich have to tell the poor, that sixty shillings a 
quarter is cheap enough for any man, and therefore the rich will take 
the difference. 

«It may be a less evil that the price of corn should be raised to sixty 
shillings than to ninety ; in the same manner as it would be a less 
evil that the mob should limit the income of an esquire to a hundred 
pcunds a year than to fifty. But, the principle of injustice and mob 
government is the same in both.’ 

‘ That the poor ought to have corn at a reasonably cheap rate ; and 
that if they have this, they ought to be satisfied—A. The poor ought 
to have corn at the cheapest for which it can be got ; and if they have 
not, they are to blame if they are satisfied. 

‘ If the poor were to tell the rich, that they ought to have a ‘ reason- 
able’ ‘neome, as for instance one or two hundred a year, and if they 
had this they ought to be satisfied, and they, the poor, would take the 
difference,—it would he pronounced to be clean jacobinism and spolia- 
tion. The poor have as much right to do this, as the rich man has to 
tell the poor that sixty shillings is a ‘ reasonable’ price for his quarter 
of corn, and therefore the rich will take the difference. Much has been 
said of the jacobinism of the poor against the rich, but very little of 
the jacobinism of the rich against the poor ;—though one is only 
matter of speculation and alarm, and the other meets every man three 
times a day when he sits down to eat. 

‘ Jacobinism, according to Burke's definition, ‘ is the revolt of the 
enterprising talents of a country against its property.’ Corn laws are 
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the enterprise of the rich against the property of the poor. They are 
a struggle between the ‘ have-somethings’ and the ‘ have-nothings,’ for 
the purpose of taking from the latter, in the scriptural phrase, even 
that which they have.’—pp. 68, 69. 


The following passage is an appropriate addition to the pre- 
ceding :— 

‘ That it is like the French Revolution, in being an invasion of 
property.—A. It is contrary to the evidence of facts, that either the 
French or any other revolution was founded on a plan for the 
invasion of property. The most numerous classes, which are the 
industrious ones, contract every where a profound reverence for 
property, by the difficulty they have in amassing it themselves, and 
their dread of losing it. It is not the poor but the rich, whose beset- 
ment ft is to hanker after the property of others. 

‘The French Revolution had no more connexion with a design to 
invade property, than the English revolutions in 1640 and 1688. Like 
them, it originated in a desire to escape from oppressive institutions ; 
and when certain classes in France took part with foreign invaders, 
they brought on themselves the vengeance of the others, and lost their 
property, as would have happened in England or any where else. 
There might be instances in which advantage was taken of the state 
of things to plunder ; as there were men who stole blankets in the No 
Popery riots of 1780. But it would be as irrational in one case as in 
the other, to say the invasion of property was the object of the com- 
motion. 

‘In the same manner Luddites, Rockites, United this and that, have 
all been men acting under an impression, wrong or right, that they 
suffered injustice, and that the course they took was the way to remove 
it ; and much damage has occasionally befallen the rich in the course 
of their evolutions. But none of them were ever actuated by an 
original design, to enrich themselves by appropriating the property of 
others. 

‘ All history proves, that it is as true now as in the days of Harring- 
ton, that ‘‘ a people never will, nor ever can, never did, nor ever shall, - 
take up arms for levelling.” ’—p. 77. 


The following is in a similar vein :— 


* That there is a deep-laid conspiracy among the rich bankers and 
traders of the country, to put down the landed interest ; and that it is 
necessary to resist these attempts at innovation, and save the constitu- 
tion —A. The rich bankers and traders are happily beginning to open 
their eyes to the injustice that is done them, and will not be easily 
induced to shut them again. When the traders and manufacturers 
ask for a tax on home-grown corn, it will be time to begin to talk of 
their wanting to oppress the landed interest. 

‘If there was really in any country a constitution which directed 
that one order of men should be supported by the plunder of another, 
it would be a constituted nuisance, and the only question would be 
how it should be abated. 
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‘ That they wish to gain their object by intimidation. All justice 
comes by intimidation, more or less diluted. If men have any one 
right, enjoyment, or security, it is through somebody’s being afraid of 
taking it away. In free countries the intimidation comes through the 
medium of a vote ; in despotic ones, a bow-string. 

‘ That the assertion that the landed interest ought to be put down, 
must be met by universal indignation 4. The landed interest, like 
every body else, must be put down, when they insist on doing what is 
unjust.’—pp. 84, 85. 


There is a new comment on the “ mischief of manufactures.” 


‘ That the increase of our manufacturing system has, unquestion- 
ably, effected already a considerable revolution in the morals and habits 
which had previously characterised the bulk of the inhabitants of this 
country; the confined and crowded state of manufactories has a 
decided tendency to shorten the average duration of human life, and to 
corrupt the feelings of the workmen employed in them. We, therefore, 
doubt whether any augmentation of profit to be expected from a great 
extension of our manufacturing system would, in the eye of an 
intelligent and humane legislator, compensate for the moral and social 
evils unavoidably connected with it [Quarterly Review ].—A. Suppose 
the manufacturers were to say, ‘“‘ We do not like bumpkins. They are 
a stupid race. They are moreover immoral; and get innumerable 
bastards. They must not be allowed to multiply. We will have an 
act to put a tax on home-grown corn.” 

‘ Suppose again, part of the land-owners were to say, “It is quite 
clear that our mountain lands are healthier than the others. Men live 
longer on them. Pass an act to prevent the men of fens from selling 
their crops. It is charity.” 

‘ Upon such pretexts as these it is, that the legislature is called upon 
to cut off a large proportion of the public from the common right of 
all men to sell the fruits of their industry. And for the personal profit 
of the demanders. 

‘ The legislature is called together, to do men justice; and not to 
determine who, upon the representations of his enemies and rivals, is 
a fit subject to have justice done him. 

* Instead of the manufacturing and commercial system being pro- 
ductive of moral and social evil, it is what has made the great 
difference between the modern and the ancient world. With the 
ancients the road to wealth lay in the robbery of others; with the 
moderns, in industry and freedom. The predilections of the agricul- 
turists are all in favour of antiquity.’—p. 106. 


Thanking the author for this useful and amusing book, and 
easily overlooking a few erroneous opinions in favour of so much 
that is true, expressed in so lively a style, we must conclude 
with the following quotations. The first is a brief account of 
the nature of the Corn Laws, the second, a proposal for their 
abolition. 
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‘What is meant by Corn laws ?—A. Laws which enact that the 
labourer shall not exchange his produce for food, except at certain 
shops, namely the shops of the land-owners. 

* For whose benefit are these laws ?>—4. Manifestly, of those who 
support them,—the land-owners. 

‘What are the effects of these laws?—A. The same in kind, as 
would arise from limiting the food consumed in the United empire, 
to what could be produced in the Isle of Wight. 

* What would be the consequences of such a limitation ?—A. That 
the manufactures, wealth, and power, of the united empire, must be 
limited to something: like those of the Isle of Wight. 

* How would this be brought about ?— A. First, by a general distress 
among the manufacturing labourers, arising from employment and 
wages being reduced to what afforded the smallest pittance of food 
upon which life could be supported ;—as is the case now. 

‘ Secondly, by a general giut and stagnation of trade, arising from 
more goods being manufactured than could possibly be sold with a 
living profit ;—as is the case now. 

‘ Thirdly, by the impossibility of any man’s prospering in any new 
manufacture, trade, or project ;—as is the case now. 

‘ Fourthly, by the population both of labourers and traders being 
limited in proportion to the limitation of food, the first by hunger, the 
second by bankruptcy ;—as is the case now.’—p. 23. 

‘ One thing,’ it is said, ‘isclear. That it is unquestionably and most 
urgently needful that we should have the laws regulating the admission 
of foreign corn placed upon a steady and permanent basis.—A. There 
will never be any permanent basis, but that of abolition. It may not 
come all at once, any more than in the case of the slave trade; but it 
will come as certainly. It may be essential to the prudent removal, 
that it should be done gradually ; but this will not prevent its being 
done effectually. The progress which public opinion has made and is 
making, seems to put it as much out of the limits of probability, that 
there should be Corn laws in Great Britain ten years hence,—except in 
part process of legal extinction,—as that there should be a slave trade. 

* Any attempt on the part of the monopolists, to make what they 
have been pleased to speak of under the name of ‘a Corn law con- 
tract,’’"—or to represent a partial concession as binding the rest of the 
community not to demand more in future,—would be met with the 
same feelings, as a proposal on the part of the majority to expel the 
minority, or, which comes to the same thing, to lay it under an 
engagement not to become the majority to-morrow. Any such 
attempted engagement, however supported, must on every principle of 
constitutional law be ipso facto void. An individual may promise for 
himself, that he will not use the legitimate means for the removal of a 
wrong; but it is impossible that he can promise for another. The 
commercial interest would probably engage, not to ask for a duty 
upon home-grown corn for a longer period than the agriculturists 
have had one upon foreign ; but they would be fools if they engaged 
for any thing else, 
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‘ Finally, if an intelligent and honest elector were asked what he 
required that his representative should undertake to press upon the 
legislature in his place, it would be, that whatever duties, or scale of 
duties varying with the price of corn or otherwise, should be laid on 
importation, he should vote as an amendment, ‘‘ That the sum of [ ] 
shillings per quarter, or such sum of inferior magnitude as shall in any 
case be equal to the whole of any amount or quantity from which 
deduction is herein-after directed to be made, be deducted from the 
said duties, or from every respective article or degree of the said scale 
of duties, on the first day of January next following ; and that the like 
sun of [ ] shillings per quarter, or sum of inferior magnitude in 
ease as aforesaid, be in like manner deducted from the actual remainder 
or remainders, on every succeeding first day of January, till the whole 
shall be removed.” This would be a permanent basis ; and any other, 
it may be prophesied, will not. Sucha motion might not make much 
way at first ; but like the motion against the slave trade, it would end 
in being carried. And whoever makes it, will be the father of the 
abolition. 

* When this shall have been carried, the next thing is for the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interest to ask for compensation for past 
wrongs ;—not in the shape of a duty on home-grown corn for a 
period equal to that for which the agriculturists have had one upon 
foreign,—but in .tke shape of a gradual removal of taxation from 
industry to rent, of such a magnitude as on the principles of the com- 
parative value of perpetual and limited annuities, shall be equivalent 
to the other. This is justice ; and as long as this is not done, justice 
is not obtained. 

‘If the landed interest protests against the magnitude of the 
surrender, the answer is that if the case was reversed and the com- 
mercial interest was the oppressor, the agriculturists would see clearly, 
that the magnitude of the surrender was the measure of the injury,— 
and that to protest against it on that ground, was like a highwayman’s 
protesting that he shall lose good five hundred a year by the establish- 
ment of the horse patrole’—p. 111. 





Art. III.—Library of Useful Knowledge. Baldwin and Cradock. 


N a former article we have attempted to shew the utility of 

science, of the sciences, to the working class, or lower 
orders, as they are called, of the country ; and avoiding, as far 
as we could, all the collateral questions springing out of this 
chief one, which have excited some unjustifiable and unwarrant- 
ed collisious of opinion and warmth of temper, we attempted 
further te argue for the extension of a system of Education to 
them, confined principally to those subjects. We are now 
induced to pursue the same question for another purpose: it 
is our present object to show, that, while science im general, and 
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the sciences in detail, do not form a branch of our general and 
established system of education for the uppermost and middle 
classes of society, yet, that scientific education is most necessary 
for those ranks, and that an education, in certain sciences specifi- 
cally, is indispensable to many masses of men, or to certain 
classes, ranks, professions, even to individuals, throughout the 
whole scale. 

In pursuing our inquiries, we are sensible that we have much 
ignorance and many prejudices to overcome, as to the utility 
and applications of science, yet we expect to produce more 
effect by demonstrations that all can understand, by facts 
which no one can evade except by opposing facts, than we 
should do by general statements which many readers might 
not comprehend or not value, and which, as generalities, can 
be evaded by those who do not distinguish between a vague and 
false generalization, and one which is logical and legitimate. 

We must commence by observing, that science is little cul- 
tivated or little honoured in England, notwithstanding our 
country abounds in practical applications of all the sciences, 
and has produced, as it does now contain, men of the first 
attainments and highest reputation in every one. Such facts 
would, to our general readers, appear to contradict our assertion, 
and even to render our paper superfluous ; and we must therefore 
draw a distinction for them which they might not have drawn 
—- by which we shall put what we mean in a clear 
ight. 

They who make this remark, are, in common, the mass in the 
higher and middle ranks, accustomed to consider Latin and Greek, 
or the learned languages, as constituting Education; and the 
universal practice as well as conversation of the country confirms 
this to be the general opinion. This education is called learn- 
ing; as he who has acquired it most effectively is termed a learned 
man; while those persons do not consider science as learning, 
nor men of science as learned men; just as little as they view 
the cultivation of the sciences in youth as being education. 
Men of science are viewed as a species of professional persons; 
and those generally, perhaps, who are distinguished for specific 
sciences, as a kind of traders. It would surprise one of those 
persons, nearly the entire mass of society, were it proposed to 
educate their children in the sciences, or in any science, instead 
of in the learned languages; nor would such acquisitions, even 
to the loftiest extent, be considered as an atonement for what 
is alone called education and learning, nor enable the possessor 
to maintain his place in society, or in general reception, even 
against the merest haberdasher in Greek articles, 
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Or, in another view, science is not considered as being com- 
mendable, otherwise than as it may be the ground of trade or 
profit : it is not viewed as ornamental, as forming a recommen- 
dation to the possessor, as indicating abilities, still less talents 
fit for what is termed business ; and, most of all, it is not con- 
sidered as so acting on the mind or faculties, as to be that 
engine for the occupation or improvement of youth which is 
supposed to exist in Greek and Latin. 

he fact in practice is, that, with some few and recent excep- 
tions, scarcely any scientific acquirements are inculcated in our 
Universities, except the abstract mathematics of Cambridge ; 
no attempt whatever of any nature having, till very lately, been 
made at Oxford, and such institutions as might have been 
attempted having died a sort of natural death. At the same 
time, all our schools for youth, private and public, taught 
and teach nothing but Greek and Latin; and the same 
was and is true of all private teachers and private tutors; the 
only exception being a species of interloping, undertaken by 
what are of modern invention, and called Academies, while even 
in those the attempts to teach science have always amounted to 
little or nothing. 

We need not state the other exceptions, consisting in naval 
and military schools, public or private; as the general fact 
ought to be evident. But what is also no less important, and 
more specifically so as it concerns our present article, the public 
at large, throughout all its higher and medium classes, has 
never yet considered, and does not now consider, science in 
general, or any science specifically, as useful to any but those 
who are professed men of science, or to him, the engineer or 
what not, who converts it to the purposes of trade. Hence it 
never dreams of conferring « scientific education, except for 
professional purposes ; and thus also it happens that the number 
of those who have cultivated science in society is far less than 
there is a real demand for, while also that education, even 
where given, is less perfect than it would be were science 
viewed with but half the favour bestowed on Greek and Latin. 

We desire that science should at least take a conspicuous 
share in all general education ; and were that indeed the point 
which we had to discuss now, we would show that the sciences 
in some form, knowledge, facts, realities, are the proper and 
only useful occupation of absolute youth; and that the know- 
ledge of abstractions and signs and words, the more properly 
metaphysical parts of learning, should be reserved to a later age. 
We would prove that the minds of childhood and extreme youth 
are capable of little more than the acquisition of facts, as their 
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inclinations, excited by that ardent principle, curiosity, which 
is implanted by nature for this very purpose, tend to that alone ; 
while we absurdly forfeit all the advantages which it affords us 
by diverting their attention to what they cannot understand and 
must abhor—abstractions and unintelligible nonentities. And 
we would also shew that this is the appropriate discipline of the 
mind in extreme youth, as it is, indeed, at more advanced 
periods : arguments to which we might add many more in 
favour of science as the object of education, in favour of know- 
ledge, not of learning ; of things, not of words, as the proper 
employment for every one who ought to acquire in youth that 
which he is to make use of in age. 

In as far as the higher accomplishments in science exist, 
their professors are limited to perhaps some half dozen or dozen 
of men in all England, if we except those to whom, as pro- 
fessors in universities, science is a trade, and who, therefore, 
as the compulsory possessors of such knowledge, can claim no 
more merit from the possession than a carpenter or a smith 
might do from the ability to execute those tasks by which he 
lives, and for the due execution of which he does not, therefore, 
look for praise. He, the haberdasher in Greek, who lives by 
trading in Greek particles, is a more unreasonable being than 
the meanest tinker ; claiming merit for that by which he also 
lives, as the other does by mending kettles ; whereas he is paid 
for exercising equally that which is to him a tinkering trade, 
and which, so far from being a source of merit, is but the means 
of avoiding the punishment he would justly incur, in some 
shape, for undertaking to do what he did not understand or 
perform. Did we apply this scale of even-handed justice to 
many a boastful and boasted name, we should materially re- 
duce the amount of false fame by which the world is deceived. 

Do we look to something more moderate and general, what 
do we find? It is notorious that the British Museum, for 
example, has rarely if ever been able to supply itself with 
competent officers in the departments of science. Oxford 
and Cambridge have been puzzled to find professors among 
their own most learned bodies, when new foundations for or 
in science were offered or instituted. We may refer to Watson 
for an instance ; we might refer to many more, were it not 
invidious, as coming too near to those who are now alive and 
acting. The Royal Society is not conspicuously rich in 
science when we number its long list of members; and it has 
not always been very ready in finding adequate presidents and 
secretaries: The several places of astronomers royal have not, 
on all occasions, been easily filled. We have abounded in voyages 
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of discovery, and we have not very often been successful in 
discovering men fitted to hold offices of science in them: go 
far from it, that, for want of such persons, a considerable por- 
tion of the information expected from such achievements has 
been defeated or not attained. Recent speculations, to which 
we need not allude more narrowly, discovered, unexpectedly 
to many, not so to us, that all England did not furnish half 
a dozen men of leisure and abilities competent to undertake the 
direction of common mining establishments; and if even the 
progress of these speculations was thus impeded, so did it 
happen that they were obliged to take up with the mere name 
instead of the thing itself; with military men, because they hap- 
pened to be called engineers, when it was engineers of a far other 
nature that were wanted: while from similar ignorance, an 
office that, in any country such as ours ought to be, should have 
been executable by one individual, was compulsorily divided 
among several persons, 

Now that this defect is much more widely displayed by society 
at large in our own still opulent, active, industrious, busy, am- 
bitious and really well-informed country, we shall hereafter see. 
Science is not properly an object of cultivation in England. If 
it were, it would be respected, courted, applauded; and, con- 
versely, if it were all these, it would be cultivated: for applause 
and consideration, even among us, valuing as we do wealth 
above all earthly possessions, would produce this effect. That 
this is not the fact why need we say? and why need we say 
who is the applauded and courted man; the man to be followed 
and worshipped and be-printed; the man to fill offices; the 
man to occupy bishoprics ; the man to educate kings, queens, 
princes, princesses, and ministers of state, and finally to be 
rewarded with archbishoprics and bishoprics, and deaneries, 
and all else of the goods and honours that follow learning, and 
are refused to knowledge ? 

The term Government comprises so great a number of indi- 
viduals in the upper ‘and middle classes of society, and very 
especially in the uppermost, that an examination of the functions 
and performances of such persons will be the readiest way to 
bring before our readers the object which we have in view ; 
namely, the offices or duties connected with science, or know- 
ledge, which they have to perform, and the means of executing 
them which our system of education has provided. 

We have no intention of passing censure on the government 
of our country in these remarks : neither on the supreme power, 
nor on the legislative body, nor on the different councils or depart- 
ments, nor on bedies nor classes of men, nor on separate fynction- 
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aries, and far less on individuals. All our censure is intended for 
a defective system of education : and we are much more inclined 
to compassionate than blame those from whom the means of 
qualifying themselves for their duties have been withheld, and 
who have been forced to undertake offices which some one must 
perform, and towards which the system of general education 
could not, perhaps, produce persons better fitted than those by 
whom they are actually filled. It will be time enough to censure 
the government when it has acquired the means of selecting 
competent persons, and neglects to use them : nor is it the fault 
of the State that our system of education is erroneous, while we 
might show that it really has exerted itself, by means of estab- 
lishments of its own founding, namely, by its naval and military 
academies, in correcting the deficiencies and filling the blanks 
which appertain to our established and ancient system. 

Let us look at the kinds of knowledge which are demanded 
from the State and exercised by it ; while we have fortunately 
the means of doing this very commodiously, by sketching the 
actual duties of that department which is, in itself, a miniature 
or abridgment of the whole government, er which was such at 
least not many years ago. And as, while this epitome of the 
State is governed by a limited number of officers, as its functions 
are executed by no very great army of functionaries, it offers the 
peculiar convenience of enabling us to concentrate the attention 
on a few individuals in each class of society, who may fairly be 
taken as representatives of their whole classes. Being also a 
changeable body, our remarks can affect no individual : since the 
persons are changing while we write, and may be changed again 
before what we may write shall have seen the light. 

It will be easy for those who may reflect on the following 
remarks, to extend them to the government at large, where any 
of the branches of knowledge required for this department are 
also exercised ; as it will also be no difficult task to apply the 
same train of reasoning to those specific departments which are 
prgreseesty scientific ones, but which imply less variety of know- 
edge. And let it not be forgotten that while knowledge, positive 
acquirements in detail, are indispensable in the subordinates or 
acting persons in all such departments, so, in the upper or direct- 
ing ones, choice, decision, regulation, cannot exist effectually 
and usefully, without at least a general, sometimes not without 
a special, knowledge in the same subjects ; while such regulation 
and decision become questions of success or failure as’ to the 
business and objects of government. And they are not merely 
questions of good or bad government as to its professed ends, 
but questions of expenditure: thus producing waste or extra- 
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vagance on the one hand, and, on the other, saving or economy ; 
while, not unusually, waste of money and bad performance go 
hand in hand, as both are the produce of ignorance ; just as, re- 
versely, correct performance, or good government, and economy, 
are associated, in every thing, and are equally dependent on 
knowledge. It is said that knowledge is power: but it is a 
maxim at least equally true, if not yet ranked among popular 
maxims, that knowledge is economy. 

We need not rigidly distinguish between what is, and what 
was, because our remarks are not meant as commentaries on 
existing institutions, but as a comparison of what the State 
required, and what the means were which our public systems of 
education had contrived for supplying these wants. The depart- 
ment then to which we allude, was or is an initiative one, or, as 
we have called it, a miniature of the superior government, exert- 
ing a primary and uncontrolled direction and discretion. Being 
such a transcript, it contains, or did contain, within itself, a Trea- 
sury, an Exchequer, an army, a naval department, and a species 
of colonial one, in a certain sense: while, appointing chaplains, 
it might even, by a little stretch of imagination, be said to contain 
achurch. In any view, it did exert, in some manner, functions 
of these different kinds; which is all that our present argument 
demands. ‘These departments then, taken in a general sense, 
did require and do require, the same kind of talents and informa- 
tion, which the superior government demands and employs ; and 
we have no reason to suppose that they have not been filled by 
officers equally efficient ; since, to doubt this, would be to doubt 
the general well-government of the State. 

But it is to the details, either included in these or independent 
of them, that our argument tends, because it is in these that the 
peculiar scientific knowledge to which we allude is required : 
what we have named may be included under the vague term, 
Business, a word which at present we need not define. In 
detail, therefore, this department invents, manages, and con- 
structs, artillery, in every form, both for the service of land and 
sea; directing also its use and application in both services, and 
therefore, adding to the government of an army peculiarly 
informed and employed, that of the navy also, to a certain extent. 
It is also the planner and constructor of fortifications, both at 
home and abroad ; adding, of course, to military talent in the 
art of defence, the knowledge both of the civil and military engi- 
neer. As a barrack department, it is also necessarily an archi- 
tectural one, or a Board of Works ; and as connected with these 
several classes of works in various ways, it is an extensive pro- 
prictor and manager of lands; being occasionally engaged even 
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in planting, or other questions of rural economy. Further, it is 
the most extensive manufacturing establishment in Britain ; 
including also within its own sphere a variety of manufactures 
attempted by no individual or company of even the greatest 
capital in this country, and these having also been occasionally 
situated in different and remote places. If we name heavy 
ordnance, small arms, gun-carriages, waggons and carts, gun- 
powder, ammunition of various kinds, we have named the prin- 
cipal, but not the only, manufactures in which it is, or has been, 
engaged ; while even the ramifications of some of these are not 
inconsiderable. 

In what may, in our present view, be connected with manufac- 
turing, it may be considered as the most extensive mercantile 
house in the world ; its concerns, in war especially, surpassing 
all that any twenty mercantile establishments in Britain could 
have managed ; and dealing, by purchase and distribution, in a 
greater variety of articles than perhaps even that number. 
As such also it is not only a buyer for its own use, but occa- 
sionally a seller: being further a species of broker, as an agent 
between the supreme government and those foreign powers 
whose subsidies were often paid in manufactures and com- 
modities purchased from contractors through its intervention 
or brokerage ; those commodities including clothing, arms, 
ammunition, and so forth, and thus demanding the knowledge 
of a broker. 

If all this requires knowledge, so is there much which belongs 
to science as well as to the arts : but to leave no doubt of this, 
it was a board or departinent of pure Science when it included 
the Office of Astronomer Royal, and is now such in as far as it is 
a Surveying department, and is actually carrying on an extensive 
survey of Great Britain and Ireland, while it is also the engraver, 
publisher, and vender, of its own maps. 

We throw into a sort of miscellaneous group what follows : 
and though we are sensible that the multiplicity and discordance 
of these duties may sometimes give a ludicrous aspect to the 
catalogue (though we have cautiously avoided heightening that, 
as we might easily have done by @ different approximation), it 
was necessary for our argument nat to omit any with which we 
were acquainted, because the objfct was, to show how many 
departments of knowledge are comprised under one department 
of government, and that however the details of business may be 
arranged, there ought to be some one competent to direct 
them by a through understanding of the subject. 

Every one knows that it is a proprietor of boroughs, and 
therefore a manager of elections. It is an owner of shipping to 
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a considerable extent, a director of education as possessing one 
of the most useful institutions in this country, a horse-dealer to 
a greater amount than all the Tatersalls of England united, a 
medical board as governing an extensive hospital, and a veterinary 
one as having an almost equal charge in this valuable department 
of medicine. It also possesses and directs the most extensive 
riding establishment in England, is the manufacturer of or con- 
tractor for and judge of all the drums and trumpets of the army ; 
and, since we must at last descend to what we cannot avoid, 
serious as we desire to be, it is the pyrotechnist to the govern- 
ment, and was even the constructor of the Chinese bridge, and 
the distributor of the fleet on the Serpentine. Dr. Meyrick 
howeverreminds us that it is an extensive collector of antiquities, 
and toa certain extent, therefore, possessed of antiquarian know- 
ledge. In truth itis very little known or considered how deeply 
government and its officers are called on for scientific know- 
ledge, and how widely and seriously they are daily engaged 
in carrying on operations which depend, often, purely on 
science, often on technical knowledge, or knowledge of the 
arts, and on a different kind of education from that which 
is considered an education in Business ; operations also which 
cannot be conducted without these kinds of knowledge, whence- 
ever it is to come. Nor, without such a specific statement, 
could this have been understood; since it is always easy to 
slur over these and similar matters, by vague general expres- 
sions, and often held sufficient that such an individual, or some 
other, is a “clever man,” or a “ man of business,” or that a 
department is punctual, or what not. 

Vith respect now to the offices or officers by whom all the 
varieties of business, or of superintendance, direction, and know- 
ledge, implied in what we have enumerated, are administered, it 
consists of a supreme head, together with a council of five, and 
a secretary: the structure resembling that of the government of 
India, inasmuch as the Governor-general, if we may adopt this 
term is, in himself, absolute, even to the minutest detail; capable 
of acting, as he does in reality act, even without the aid of an 
assessor, and in such a manner as to be the virtual director 
and judge of every particular, however minute, included in all 
that we have enumerated, from the construction of a citadel down 
to the price and quality of a pound of tallow. Otherwise, he 
may call in the aid of his council, or else leave to them the whole 
or any portion of this most multifarious business, That the 
inferior departments are conducted by the requisite number of 
subordinates, it is superfluous to say : while we must imagine, 
of course, that there are persons of detail in the several depart- 
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ments which we have enumerated, capable of managing their 
allotted portions of the work. Among them, in particular, 
there must be individuals acquainted with every separate 
branch of commerce which this department conducts, and 
with every separate manufacture with which it is engaged ; 
that it includes architects, lawyers, physicians, veterinarians, 
horse-jockeys, civil and military engineers, and so forth, together 
with mere men of science : since, without these, we presume the 
whole could not be conducted, while we have no reason to 
suppose that it has not been, and is not, duly administered. 

ut admitting all this, which ought not to be doubted, 
when it is not denied that the principal function or depart- 
ment of this branch of government was so well executed 
during the last war as to render the British artillery the best 
in the world, it is still plain that there must be some provision 
somewhere, for educating the supreme governor and his council 
in such a manner as to render them competent directors of all 
this infinitude of subject. It is a natural conclusion at least 
that without scientific, and also technical, knowledge in the 
supreme administrators, the work must be imperfectly done, 
inasmuch as it could not be duly superintended or directed : 
while we need not spend words to show in how many ways a 
want of the requisite knowledge in those who administer any 
thing of this nature, in any manner, must be injurious. The 
individual at least who should undertake such a department on 
his own account, would very soon be made sensible of the con- 
sequences, in ways which we need not point out, and through 
modes which a very slight degree of reflection will render 
obvious. 

We must therefore conclude that both the supreme person 
and his council comprise, either separately or collectively, all the 
requisite knowledge, however that may be distributed among 
them : and, very particularly, that the chief or Governor-general, 
be he who he may in a department which changes together with 
the general administration, is thus universally educated and 
universally competent; since he is entrusted with absolute 
powers, even to the minutest detail, and does also occasionally 
exercise those. For the sake of brevity, therefore, we will pass 
over the council, since the same views apply, and examine what 
the education of the supreme head is or ought to be ; since we 
shall thus bring the question down to the point which we have 
in view, namely, the utility or necessity of a scientific or general 
education (an education in knowledge, not in learning) for the 
upper classes of society in this country, since from those must 
all the offices in question be filled; the supreme one in particular 
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being confined to the very highest rank, inasmuch as this officer 
is of the King’s own or cabinet council. 

It is indispensable that this person be a military man, as the 
commander-in-chief of an army which, in time of war, may 
amount to forty-thousand men, and perhaps half the number of 
horses ; besides which he must be an officer capable of com- 
manding artillery, acquainted with all its materiel, stores, and 
so forth ; and further, as we have made apparent, a military 
engineer. This knowledge we take for granted ; and we also 
take it for granted that this officer, as a man of business, is 
grounded in all that undefinable knowledge which appertains 
to a minister of state and the head of a prime department. It 
is in what remains of his duties that we trace the necessity or 
the existence of other kinds of knowledge ; of that knowledge 
which it is our object to recommend to the acquisition of the 
upper classes in this country, and our desire to see included in 
what is now cailed Education. 

This person, therefore, should be competent to direct educa- 
tion in science generally, and in those branches which appertain 
to military science in particular; since he is, in fact, what we 
may call the chancellor of a military university. He must be 
competent in civil as well as military engineering and fortifica- 
tion, and also in architecture ; where, at least, he will be called 
on for the exertion of choice and taste. He ought to be a com- 
petent merchant, in trade generally, and in a great multitude 
of branches in detail; while he must further be acquainted 
with the details of many classes of manufactures, and with the 
various sciences on which they depend; because, in some mode 
or other, all these wares, and all these works and productions, 
must come before him for judgment, decision, regulation ; 
including proposals for improvements, on which decisions must 
be held for adoption or rejection, and these always forming a 
very principal branch of business in this department. That he 
should, therefore, be a mathematician, a chemist, and a 
mechanician, are matters of course; or ought to have had 
a scientific education of a very general nature, and, added 
to that, considerable and various practical or technicai 
knowledge. At least, it will not be disputed that such know- 
ledge would be very useful to him; that he would, and always 
will, administer his department with more satisfaction to him- 
self, and more advantage to the public, if in possession of it 
than without it. 

We have only to extend this reasoning to his council; or else 
this knowledge must be found among them, to atone for the 
want of it in him, should that be the case; since it must exist 
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somewhere among those who govern and direct. It is not 
sufficient that it is possessed by subordinates only; though the 
business may, unquestionably, be done in this manner, at least 
in a certain way, which, as it is not our object to seek for faults 
or note possible imperfections, we will not specify. We wish 
to take it for granted that every thing is well done ; and, as we 
are particularly desirous that our object in this minute detail 
should not be mistaken, we will assume that the present head 
and council of this department are, actually, what we have 
theoretically supposed that they ought to be, in whatever mode 
their acquisitions have been made. 

But these men will die, or be removed on a change of admi- 
nistration, to give way to others, who must be taken, as matter 
of course, from that general class of men whence the several 
individuals in the political administration are chosen. Such 
men, political men by profession, if we may use this term, are, 
in their best form, what are called men of business—men 
educated in office, and probably men who have served different 
offices, and of a few other descriptions ; frequently going a very 
extensive round through several departments of the State. It is 
not likely that they will have acquired the knowledge of their 
predecessors ; because we know that an education of the requi- 
site nature is neither given by our institutions nor esteemed an 
object of ambition or utility by the country at large. Must the 
business then stop? or, if it is to be performed, if it must be 
done at any rate, is there not a fear that it may not be well 
done in future? Surely it would, at least, be convenient, that, 
whenever the competent individuals to whom we have alluded 
leave their offices, others should be found equivalent to replace 
them; that all those who have taken up the profession of 
politics, or office, shall be so accomplished that the supreme 
government may never be at a loss in finding persons among 
them capable of doing all that it requires. We have surely 
proved that this species of knowledge is necessary somewhere : 
if it does not exist, then the business must be ill performed, 
and the consequences will be, imperfection or failure, and waste. 
But it is well performed; and, being so, it must either be 
through a miracle, or else it is done in secret, and surreptitiously, 
by persons who do not appear, and who, if they are educated, 
must also be educated in somewhat of the same manner, or else 
through their own private exertions; since we cannot find 
where this education is attained under our present system, 
operose and expensive as that is. In any case, is that know- 
ledge which we have shown to be necessary, indispensable, to 
be despised and opposed? or would it not be the policy of 
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government, as well as the interest of individuals in the classes 
of which we have been speaking, and pursuing the objects 
which we have pointed out, to encourage the requisite educa- 
tion, and to instruct themselves in that knowledge which is 
required for the effectual and conscientious discharge of their 
duties ? 

The necessity of a scientific education to the upper classes, 
to whom the duties which we have so minutely explained 
are allotted, must, we should think, be obvious even to them- 
selves; it would have been so long ago, were it not for the 
fashions and habits of the country ; from the present mistaken 
views of education, from the idle preponderance given to what is 
called learning, and from the consequent ill-judged contempt, 
arising from various causes, which has been thrown on scien- 
tific acquirements. Thus it is the system, rather than indi- 
viduals, which is in fault: and, whatever effect our statements 
may produce on establishments, on those who conduct the 
education of the country, we are sure that we are doing a kind- 
ness to the individuals in question, by thus urging what we 
have done, through friendship, and not in the spirit of censure ; 
for we are confident that no honourable man can be at ease 
under the reflection that he is working in darkness. And we 
are sure that a great accession of pleasure would be the result 
to such persons; as they would find business easy because it 
was understood ; would feel that they were doing it without 
effort, uncertainty, or disappointment, and that they were no 
longer subject to the frauds, or deceptions, or errors, to which 
they, and the public service through them, are now exposed. 

If the results of extending a scientific education to the uppet 
ranks, or, in general, to all those who are now educated only in 
Greek and Latin, would, in the first instance, as we have now 
stated it, be directly beneficial to the government, it would also 
operate as an encouragement to science itself, and, collaterally, 
to men of science ; while, if incidentally doing justice to those 
who apy | do not experience that at present, either from 
society at large or from the state, it would so re-act as, in fur- 
thering the progress of science, to benefit the government itself 
directly, and the country, in various ways, indirectly. Let us 
consider a moment what these consequences would be, for they” 
are not unworthy of our consideration in this question, 

It may be considered of little moment, and it really is so, as 
far as the individuals are concerned, that men of science are 
not adopted to fill those offices where scientific knowledge is 
wanted, that they are not employed, either as principals or 
accessaries, or even as inferior special officers, or as mere 
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assessors to the men of political education, or of business, to 
the clerks, of whatever nature, who fill these departments. But 
the consequences of this neglect, which, to use a vulgar phrase, 
suffers talents to. starve, are evil in a very different manner, 
Thus that cultivation of science which is discouraged by the 
system of education in the first instance, is further and more 
effectually checked by the experience that it will lead neither 
to honours nor rewards ; while, partly from this cause among 
others, it arises, that the possession of such knowledge is not 
even a ground of credit and respect in society ; being, literally, 
as nothing, when compared to the slenderest acquisitions, or 
even the bare reputation of acquisition, in Greek and Latin. 
The man of science, indeed, is looked on as little better than a 
mechanic, and is even often ashamed to produce or confess his 
knowledge ; while he of reputed Jearning, of Greek and Latin, 
or of literature and poetry, is the gentleman, the accomplished 
man, or, perchance, the idol of society. 

But if, with the general suffering of the commerce or wealth 
of the country, from the discouragements thrown in the way of 
science, the government must suffer indirectly, so does it suffer 
immediately and directly, by checking the growth and produc- 
tion of those very talents, or persons, without whom its duties 
cannot be properly performed, It is of little moment that a 
man of talents starves when a moderate salary would reward 
him for his labours and for the expenses of his education ; but 
it is of great moment that the work of government should be 
properly executed, while that can be executed only by the very 
| sey who are discouraged in the acquisition of the means of 

oing it properly, 

e have said that the proof of the due execution of those 
duties is found in the undisputed efficacy of our public service ; 
yet we have often heard it asserted, that in the dock-yards, the 
arsenals, the government manufactories, the trading depart- 
ments, or whatever else, the savings, in money alone, which 
might have been produced during the war by the due application 
of a few salaries, not extending to many Geamat pounds, 
would have amounted to many millions, even putting out of the 
question the better execution of many works, the supplies of 
better materials, rapidity, punctuality, efficacy, and Pres more ; 
to which we may add, what is of infinite moment, the adoption 
of those improvements which science suggests, and which can 
never be done except through men in office, possessed of suffi- 
cient science to judge of their nature and value. This is a 
view taken by those, probably not quite disinterested persons, 
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as being men of science themselves, who desire that men of such 
educations should be peculiarly distinguished and selected by 
the government. It is a question to which we shall recur 
directly : but, whatever partial remedy it might offer, it will 
never effect what a more general diffusion of science would do : 
let us first see what are the remarks of such persons on improve- 
ments, and their adoption. 

The repugnance of government so generally manifested against 
such improvements, is one of the most common subjects of censure 
or remark among the people at large as well as the individuals in 
question. It would be easy to quote facts in abundance; but 
we are very unwilling, even to repeat after others, any thing 
that may give pain, or appear to carry individual censure, in a 
representation which we desire to see read with all the sobriety 
of feeling under which it was written ; holding it ill policy to 
suffer the passions to intrude in what ought to be a sober argu- 
ment, or to run the hazard of defeating our sincerely good 
intentions by offending the feelings, or even the prejudices of 
anyone. Yet, as we cannot absolutely avoid some examples, let 
us state what is thus asserted, namely, that during nearly the 
whole war, and amidst an immense business, there was not a 
steam engine in our arsenals or dock-yards, that such labour as 
heavy forging, turning, sawing, and much more, was done by 
the power of men or horses, that the cranes and other similar 
machinery were of the very worst and most antiquated con- 
struction, that heavy timber was moved by the common 
hand-jack, and dragged along the ground by horses, even with- 
out a truck; with a vast deal more that we will not enumerate, 
often leading to ten times the expense that the most common 
improvements, and those in use in all private establishments of 
the same nature, would have caused. 

We might, indeed, fill some pages with the enumeration 
which has thus been given by discontented men of science, and 
with a computation of the evil effects, both in services ill per- 
formed and money wasted ; but we must content ourselves with 
stating what is said to be familiarly known, that the govern- 
ment rarely if ever originates an improvement, and is always 
lagging with a tedious pace behind private establishments or 
individuals ; insomuch that it is almost proverbial in this 
country ; while a splendid instance of the reverse, and as it 
has been said, the only one (we mean the adoption of Mr. 
Brunel’s block machinery at Portsmouth), will serve to prove, 
by contrast, what it might have done, since the advantages 
gained by this establishment have been enormous. 
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To pass from the facts themselves, the cause of all this is 
— according to the views of those from whom we are here 
orrowing. It is usual to say that government is —— 
— by inventors and projectors ; two unhappy terms whic 
ave always been the excuse that ignorance has made for 
rejecting what it did not; understand. It is no excuse, how- 
ever, where the invention or project is already in useful activity ; 
nor would it ever be required, were there persons in those de- 
partments who were competent to judge between a wild project 
and a useful improvement. But the truth is, that the govern- 
ment does not possess those persons, for the reasons that we 
have been stating; and that they who conduct the offices as 
mere men of business, are aware neither of the facts nor of their 
value. They are not accustomed to consider, however com- 
petent they may be to the routine business of their depart- 
ments, that all this is the produce of science, that all excellence 
or the reverse depends on the right or wrong application of such 
knowledge, and that it has those powers of doing good which it 
professes ; while, being further used to what is called precedent in 
the general conduct of official details, they do nat perceive where 
precedents are fit only to be departed from; never even con- 
sidering that a steady adherence to precedent is an adherence 
to former ignorance, and that it is a rule which declares per- 
fection to have been attained and improvement impossible. 

Such are the remarks of the men of science in question. 
We, arguing on our own grounds, are convinced that, in such 
cases, the officers in question mean well, proceeding according 
to the lights which they possess ; nor do we think those persons 
deficient in anxiety or attention; as we are equally convinced 
that in opposing such propositions or changes, as well as in an 
opposition to the employment of men of science, or the forma- 
tion of offices for such persons, those offices and the State above 
them are actuated by the laudable principle of economy. But 
what we do maintain is, that a different education in those per- 
sons who thus administer the State would produce in them far 
other views ; and that until they receive this they will not be 
competent judges nor effective economists ; while it is asserted 
by the persons whom we are quoting, that they are such at 
present. 

We must not, however, be unjust, because men of science 
are discontented. Even as it is, and through all these diffi- 
culties, the actual improvements which have taken place 
are enormous, both in their number and results; yet, hav- 
ing been slow, and being less numerous than they might be, 
we agree that the effects are far less beneficial than they ought 
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to have been. Still, this has not produced the general result 
of opening the eyes of those persons to the a. and certain 
value of similar improvements ; nor can this ever be, until they 
receiye the species of education which we argue for, because 
it is this alone which will furnish those solid principles of 
judgment which cannot fail. It is almost amusing to re- 
mark, after the sticklers for improvements, how all these 
operations, be they what they may, are held as a kind of 
matter of course; as if they performed themselves seepriting 
to a certain law of nature, rather than through the efforts an 
studies of enlightened men. When improvements have at 
length crept in through all obstacles and opposition, we might 
imagine that they were considered as having dropped down from 
the clouds ; it never being inquired how or whence they came, 
or who was the cause ; it being seldom even known that changes 
or improvements had been made; as if it was supposed that 
the present anchors and cables, for example, had thus been 
fashioned from all eternity, or that guns and carronades had 
sprung up, like Cadmus’s soldiers, out of the earth. 

Now if this be all true, and were the persons to whom we 
allude educated in the knowledge which we desire, they would 
at least know whence and how all this was produced, to whom 
they might have recourse for what they wanted, and even what 
their wants were, if they did not know how to supply them. 
And while, for this, even a moderate scientific education would 
suffice, if, in the supreme state, the mere knowledge and acknow- 
ledgment that such a thing as science existed ; Fit were known 
that there were men versed in the several sciences, and that 
science was the basis of all such operations or duties, as it was 
the foundation of the arts and commerce which it is the busi- 
ness of government to promote, it is certain that nothing but 
this knowledge, produced by the encouragement and acknow- 
ledgment of science and scientific acquirements, will ever effect 
that general improvement in the management of public affairs 
of this description which, in the case of nayal architecture in 
particular, is said to be peculiarly wanting, as this most im- 

tant department of practical science has, in the public esti- 
prion, been peculiarly neglected. 

ere our purpose rather to censure what is past than to 
express our wishes as to what we thus contemplate, we might, 
in detail, and through the facts which have been so frequently 
stated by the men of” science to whom we have alluded, shew 
the large sums of money which have, according to them, at 
different times, and in different ways, been wasted for want of 
science, the services that have failed for want of science, the 
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improvements that have been rejected and are daily rejected for 
want of science, the inconveniences in endless modes which 
follow from want of science in the government and its depart- 
ments, or, what is the same thing, from want of a scientific 
education in those persons by whom certain of its offices are 
filled; yet we do not think that mere men of science can 
ever be substituted for men of business; that government 
can materially change its system as to the choice of officers ; 
while we do think that if a scientific. education was as general 
as education in the dead languages, a sufficient quantity of 
science would always be attainable; and while, further, there 
would be such a Seeie provided, that any individual might, 
if thrown into a scientific office, qualify himself to the utmost 
extent that was necessary, by his own private exertions. 
Again, we repeat it, itis not the individuals that we blame, 
nor the government, otherwise than as it might influence the 
eneral Bien of the country, and contrive, through means 
est known to itself, to render science an object of ambition, 
and the road to honours and emoluments. It must act, for this 
purpose, on society in the general mass, on science, or on edu- 
cation, in its germs, and thus create that repository of intelli- 
gence and knowledge by which it may afterwards profit. As 
society is constituted now, and as education is administered, it 
can but act as it is doing; it must help itself and fill its offices 
from the mass as it is, and must be content with the best 
abilities it can obtain. It might be said, as we have been ob- 
serving, that the selection of men of science for office where 
science is required would be an easy remedy, and also a remedy 
as just as it was appropriate and profitable. We are not so 
unreasonable as to suggest this expedient, whatever remedy it 
might offer; though, to a limited extent, we may think it just, 
as it would be useful. We are too well aware that as our 
overnment is at present constituted, it is impossible, or rather 
inapplicable. We do not wish at present to inquire whether 
that is, and is always to be, indispensable; but it is obviousl 
the present plan and policy of government to fill its ranks sab 
certain families and certain persons, for well known reasons, 
which we do not at present wish to dispute, since it is, fm 
reality, the existing constitution of the country. To change 
such a system would imply a political and entire reformation 
not to be expected; and as we have no right to suppose such 
changes, even for such an object, we have suggested, and shall 
continue to urge, the only other remedy, namely, to raise 
science to the honours which its utility claims, to make it an 
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object of necessity or ambition to those whom the government 
must employ as functionaries ; and for those ends, by various 
obvious means, so to model or reform our present system of 
education, as to render it competent to the ends in view. But 
unfortunately this want of appropriate knowledge, though sup- 
osed to exist through all boards and departments, all heads, and 
all clerks, fails when we arrive at the specific individual to whom 
some scientific detail is actually allotted, and who is often, 
himself, far from being the most competent that the country 
could have furnished. Nor is even this a matter of censure on 
the government ; when, down to the absolutely practical super- 
intendant of workmen, or whatever else of detail, the country 
at large does not furnish any great supply of efficient persons. 
In our paper on the Education of the Lower Classes, we 
have shown how imperfectly trades and manufactures were often 
conducted, by mere men of capital, without other knowledge 
than that of the counting-house, and through the intelligence 
and knowledge of mere workmen raised out of the lower classes, 
self-educated, or taught mechanically, through a routine of 
service; so that, even in that respect, it is not possible that 
government can administer its affairs otherwise; while if the 
manufacturer, whose personal interest is so deeply connected 
with his own knowledge, does not act better, we cannot be sur- 
prised that, on this head, those who direct similar affairs for 
the government, without the stimulus of personal interest, 
should be still more deficient. 
In all this, indeed, censorious as it may appear when thus 
approximated and stated, we have said nothing that is not per- 
fectly well known to all our well-informed readers, and which will 
not be acknowledged by the very individuals who may find them- 
selves included under these remarks. They do not even pretend to 
science in any form ; and were the question put to them in any 
other shape, they would disclaim it, however they may feel the 
charge thus presented to them as a charge of ignorance or inef- 
ficiency. ho all these persons are, is well known generally 
to every one: individually, they include the personal acquaint- 
ances, in numbers perhaps, of every reader of this article ; and 
it is almost superfluous to say, that from the first minister of 
state to the lowest clerk in a dock-yard, the deficiency is the 
same. They are men of business, as it is called, able, atten- 
tive, accurate, and laborious ; but they are still, with very few 
and rare exceptions indeed, pure men of business, as the phrase 
is, or, to use a term less pleasing and equally not requiring 
definition, clerks, official men. 
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We have already noticed a suggestion which has often been 
made under different forms, namely, that of adopting men of 
professed science into public offices requiring such kinds of 
knowledge, and have stated some objections and difficulties, 
while pointing out, as we consider it, the inadequacy of the 
remedy, and also what we view as the only effectual one, the 
more general diffusion of a scientific education. The example 
of France has been held out as a pattern for our imitation; 
since there, as is well known, even the higher offices of State 
have been occasionally filled by professed men of science, 
among whom Chaptal takes a distinguished rank in the memo- 
ries of all. 

In a country such as ours, it is said, where there are so many 
departments appertaining to the government which are dependent 
on science, and carrying on scientific operations, manufacturing, 
or otherwise directing on such an enormous scale of expen- 
diture, there should be an establishment of men of science under 
the command of the government; men capable of being 
consulted or placed in the superintending charge of these 
several operations. And the reasons assigned are nearly such 
as we noticed before; that though there might be sufficient 
workmen and superintendants in these details, these are, still, 
but workmen, without science, taken from the lower classes, 
uneducated, ana conducting their works and departments 
mechanically, in the same way as private establishments of the 
same nature are carried on; while we have formerly shown, in 
the paper to which we have more than once alluded, that these 
otaiiabanants are much less advantageously managed than they 
— be. And whatever such manufactures or trades may 
suffer from the defects of this system, from want of essential 
knowledge in the head, the same suffering must be experienced 
by government in a far greater degree, because it cannot 
even superintend with the same accuracy and economy as a 
private merchant. 

Or otherwise, it has been said that every department of the 
nature to which we allude should be furnished with the requisite 
number and kinds of men of science, as permanent officers, to 
be in charge of those matters which cannot be known to mere 
men of business, and that thus at least a partial remedy would 
be found, as we already suggested, for the evils regretted. We 
are aware of certain difficulties in such an arrangement ; yet we 
can see none that are insuperable ; while in some cases assuredly 
there would be no difficulty whatever. We may, then, agree 
with the persons to whom we have here alluded, in asking why 
itis not done; while we are unable to answer the question 
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ourselves, unless it proceeds from the general defect of the whole 
system. If the State, or the several inferior departments, do 
not perceive the utility and application of science, we cannot 
expect that they should feel the necessity of possessing scien- 
tific officers, or creating a scientific office; but, whatever the 
explanation be, the fact is such as it is represented, while if we 
have suggested. the true one, the ouly remedy will be the wider 
or general diffusion of a scientific education among the members 
of the government. 

If it is answered, that, in these departments, there are indivi- 
duals possessed of the requisite knowledge, since, without that, 
the work could not be done at all, the reply is not difficult. Such 
persons are artizans, or technical men, not men of science; and 
even were they so in particular branches, it is easy to see that 
science so divided does not answer the purposes in view, since 
it is incompetent to the a ends required, to direction, regu- 
lation, improvement, uniformity, and much more. And we 
believe that the assertions made by the persons to whom we 
allude is true; namely, that there is not a professed man of 
science either in the Admiralty, the Navy-office, the Ordnance, 
the Customs, or the Excise ; any more than there is under a 
department jointly public and private, the East India Company ; 
though, in some of them, there may chance to be partially scien- 
tific individuals, such as sir Robert Seppings. Yet these 
departments are in a great measure truly scientific ones, as we 
have shown of one of them in some detail. We believe, 
however, that in former times there were such persons attached 
to the Admiralty department, as there is, we also believe, one in 
the Ordnance: but whether the former were suppressed from 
motives of economy, or for want of services to perform, we do 
not know, though we should think the latter cause impossible. 
At any rate, we state the facts, leaving it to others to draw the 
conclusions ; while if the government is often obliged to apply 
to the Royal Society for information, this is at least an acknow- 
ledgment of its wants, as is the establishment of the Board of 
Longitude ;. while we shall only agree with the public voice in 
believing that the ends in view are inadequately obtained, in the 
former case at least. The latter is an experiment founded on 
the recommendation to which we have here been alluding : and 
it may perhaps be yet too soon to ascertain whether it has 
answered the views and hopes of those by whom it was proposed 
and established. Should it have accomplished these, it will 
strengthen their case, and also justify the further extension of a 
similar plan to other departments and other purposes. It is 
perhaps a-minor object, that the mere. semblance of respect. to 
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séience thus indicated, may remove from our country a certain 
stigma which lies on it throughout Europe for neglect of science 
in its establishments; as it may also tend to give that kind 
of knowledge some slight show of consequence in our own 
country. 

But whatever be the advantages of schemes like this, and we 
are surely among those who ought to approve them, still the 
want of this aid is scarcely seen or felt by those alone, the 
State itself, who could adequately found, extend, endow, or 
employ, the class of iriformed and educated persons to which we 
allude. Want of science in themselves, with ignorance or an 
inadequate conception of its necessity or value, is thus their 
excuse and apology; but it is also the obstacle to any arrange- 
ments of this nature, and one that will not be overcome, except 
through their own education ; so that we are still brought back 
to our originai proposition. As we view this matter, indeed, we 
might as well conceive an organized office of clerks incapable of 
writing and cyphering, as a.department conducting chemical 
and mechanical works without an-adequate scientific body to 
direct them: but this cannot so be felt. by the public at large, 
nor by the government: nor will it, until « scientific education 
shall becone as general as one in the dead languages, when the 
evil will correct itself almost without an effort. 

And this is an effect for which we must wait. It is in vain to 
say that government might even now supply its various offices 
with adequate persons. We doubt if it could: but even if this 
wete the case, we have already shown how it was inexpedient, 
or impracticable, consistently with the present system. We 
will not deny that it might accelerate this event by the counte- 
nance and patronage of science, as we have already suggested : 
but no general reformation will occur till science or knowledge 
shall in some degree supersede or replace learning, or till 
knowledge shall at least be communicated to those to whom 
it is requisite, while Jearning is reserved for the unoccupied, 
ot considered as what it truly is, an elegant more than an 
useful attainment, or an attainment, of which the uses at least 
are of a different nature from those which form the strength of 
modern governments and nations. Such a system, were it the 
fashion of the country, would, without design or seeking, place 
in the upper departments of government, men uniting knowledge 
to learning, and ready, from their own impulses, to promote the 
changes which seem to be required. Thus also would the 
inferior departments be filled by men knowing what was needful, 
instead of such portions of Greek arid Latin as they may chance 
to have acquired; and equally without: trouble or. research ; 
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while the jealousy or invidiousness which may now exist as to 
distinct men of science in such departments, would disappear 
for want of an object. Such, at least, do we conceive the result 
would be: and that, thus, without difficulty or expense, the 
deficiencies in question would remedy themselves through the 
mere diffusion of an education founded on different principles, 
and directed to different: objects than is our present worn out and 
antiquated one. 

It would be long, as it ought to be superfluous, to name the 
questions, even of mere rigid science, which are perpetuall 
brought before the legislature for decision, and on a it will 
ever be impossible to decide justly or usefully, without scientific 
knowledge. And on these questions laws are often to be made ; 
laws affecting the entire public, as of a municipal nature, or 
else determining questions of right between contending parties 
and opposing interests. 

It is easy for almost any one. acquainted in the slightest 
manner with the business brought before the House of Com- 
mons, to perceive what we here mean, and to apply the conclu- 
sions which we desire. But as this particular case is an 
important one, while it is seldom considered by the thoughtless 
how materially the ordinary business of Parliament involves 
scientific measures and demands scientific knowledge in the 
members ; while also it is but too true that those legislators are 
rarely men of science, and do not even pretend to it, we will 
venture to point out an example or two, bor the purpose of illus- 
trating our argument, even at the hazard of reminding our 
readers of what they already know. It is far from our intention 
to pass censure for any deficiencies of this nature which may 
exist ; since, as we have repeatedly said, were we here inclined 
to blame any one, it would not be those individuals, but the 
establishments and the persons by which they have been misled 
during the period of their education. 

There is a question, for example, relating to a canal, a 
drainage, a pier, or an embankment, requiring a knowledge of 
engineering, and much more ; and there is a law to be passed 
dependent on that knowledge; while neither the committee 
which is to examine the question, nor even the entire House 
which will decide on it, professes to understand the subject 
in debate, and while, forming another branch of our deficiencies 
in this point, even the counsel who is to plead, is equally 
uninformed, or, at least, deficient in the essential knowledge. 
Justice must nevertheless be done; and it is attempted to do 
this through evidence—the evidence of scientific and other 
parties, who must wnayoidably be frequently interested, and whg 
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may easily be interested against justice, or at least prejudiced, 
without positive intentions to do wrong, Need we say that 
evidence of this nature cannot be duly understood nor efficiently 
analyzed by him who is not in a state of information at least as 
great as the witness, or, at any rate, not far inferior? The 
examiner knows not how to cross-examine for the truth; and 
even if justice should at length be done, as it is always intended, 
time is wasted, and expense incurred, frequently from the very 
ignorance which we are lamenting rather than blaming. The 
counsel who is crammed (to use a vulgar word) for the occasion, 
is, in reality, seldom better informed than the judges; and, 
willing to deceive, as it must sometimes be his ve ase a to do 
so, he may also very often be himself deceived. It would not be 
difficult to prove, that what we have here alluded to has some- 
times happened, under many modifications ; while we ought not, 
and indeed will not, carry our illustrations so far, since it gives 
us pain to pass even the appearance of censure on those who are 
not really in fault. 

With such cases as this, we could fill endless pages: but we 
will pass to the instance of a municipal case, a penal law, ora 
law of regulation, affecting a certain department of society, or 
the whole. Here, similar questions are of eternal recurrence ; 
and why need we point out the difficulties which have always 
beset them, the delays which have occurred, the expense, perhaps 
even the ruin, which have followed, or the occasional oppres- 
sion, and even injustice, which have been, and are still, endured, 
where every one is nevertheless guided by the best intentions, 
and where, with the desire to do right, no pains are spared in 
the necessary examinations and labours. en in a far minor 
point of view, it is no small evil to construct laws, as laws have 
been constructed on such occasions, which could not be 
executed, or were insufficient for their objects; leading to 
amendments, and repeals, and new laws, or to what is a still 
— grievance, to an accumulation of laws, sometimes super- 

uous, or else nugatory, or even contradictory. 

Thus could we point out, with very little difficulty, laws 
which placed an absolute impediment in the way of the very 
operations which they were designed to promote, or benefit, or 
regulate ; laws which have produced the exactly reverse effect 
to that which was intended ; laws which would have produced 
ruin to individuals, had they not been evaded until they were 
corrected ; laws directing that to be done which was impossible, 
ordering to be done what was already done, because it was the 
interest of those concerned to do it, with endless more errors 
of the same nature, and all proceeding out of a want of that 
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knowledge which belonged to the subject under legislation, and 
of a knowledge which was Science. 

The mere examination of the mode in which a law, on any 
subject of this nature, is prepared, even before discussion, would 
be sufficient to prove the inconveniencies arising from a want 
of the education, or knowledge, which we here have in view. 
What that is we need not minutely detail: but, when the pre- 
liminary and needful information is furnished by a person bor- 
rowed or referred to for the occasion, not always very well 
informed, not always uninterested, when the incubation and 
torture which this undergoes in the barrister’s chambers form 
the next step, and when, to all the circumlocution and load of 
words which fashion, or whatever else, has established, and 
which is maintained for many more solid and mischievous 
reasons than fashion, we add the ignorance on the part of the 
constructor of this machine, with respect to the subjects before 
him, it is not wonderful that the results are what we have so 
often seen and lamented. But even this is but the commence- 
ment of what is to be completed, under evidences, often of the 
most difficult species or the worst quality, under the arguments 
of counsel, on two sides, under the separate opinions of mem- 
bers of committees, under their general vote, and, next, under 
the separate opinions and views of amendment belonging to the 
whole House, with the final addition to all this, possibly, of as 
many opinions in the higher House, to which it must proceed 
for confirmation, or otherwise. 

It must be a fortunate law indeed that will pass through this 
fiery furnace, and come out as it was intended, and also with 
the powers and properties which were designed: but, were the 
case put even to the very legislators themselves, and of another 
nation and country, that laws were enacted in this manner, by 
persons who did not even profess to understand the subjects in 
question, would it not excite incredulity? The very ground- 
work of legislation is knowledge; and that knowledge, for 
obvious reasons, the most minute, the most perfect, the most 
clear and comprehensive. Nay, the knowledge required for 
legislation ought to be united, were that possible, to what can- 
not be commanded—the gift of prophecy ; while, as far as man 
can foresee events, his powers, in this respect, depend on his 
knowledge, and are proportional to the extent and accuracy of 
that. The ordinary ends of life in general, as far as they are 
engaged with science, can be conducted under very imperfect 
knowledge; and even science itself ean pursue its own philo- 
sophical ends through a limited acquaintance with its subjects. 
But legislation can admit of no ignorance; since, while its 
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bearings may be universal, and its relations the most entangled, 
so may the most pernicious and widely evil results be the con- 
sequences of that ignorance. Thus, indeed, does legislation 
itself judge and decide ; selecting, or professing to select, those 
which it entrusts with this work From the most enlightened and 
the best informed; insomuch that the very term Legislator is 
almost proverbially an equivalent expression for the highest 
summit of abilities and knowledge, as the legislative council of 
a state has always been, theoretically, if not practically, the 
collection of its wisest men—its Wittenagemcte. 

In our own legislature this is practically true, or may, at 
least, be supposed true as to the general body of legislation ; as 
to all that belongs to the laws of property, in a general view, to 
the laws of descent, to the criminal law, and so forth, to a 
much wider extent than we need state. Yet, when laws begin 
to affect pure questions of science, numerous and constant as 
these are, it ceases to be a fact ; or, as the members of our legis- 
lature are not men of science, the conclusion is inevitable, that 
they are collected to legislate, in one important department of 
their duties, on what they do not understand, nor even profess 
to understand ; since we tax them with nothing more than they 
acknowledge themselves. 

We cannot, therefore, offend them by this remark; while, 
most assuredly, nothing can be further from our intentions. 
They do not, as a body, affect this knowledge, or pretend to it. 
On the contrary, they have disclaimed it on several occasions, 
by referring to committees out of doors for information ; as they 
also, daily and personally do, in the parliamentary committees 
for these ends, and in the House itself We think that we are 
correct in saying, that the late lord Stanhope was the only man 
of science in the House of Lords, that he was even acknow- 
ledged to be so, and that he has left no successor ; or this, at 
least, we have often heard remarked and regretted by noble 
members themselves. We also believe that there are not more 
than three or four in the lower House who even pretend to 
scientific knowledge ; but, though we should have underrated 
the number, the general fact, as it stands, is sufficient for our 
present perpoee, even were there five times as many. It is 
certain that there are not enough, at any rate, for the duties, 
even of the committees, without lacing a most unfair burthen 
on those few: and we need scarcely say that this does not form 
the whole want, since questions, and decisions also, on the sub- 
jects under review, must often proceed from that great majority 
which is unacquainted with the subjects necessary, and which 
even professes its want-ef acquaintance with them. 
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We dare not take room for illustrations on these various 
oints, as we have somewhat more to say on the general sub- 
ject, and are afraid of extending our remarks to an inconvenient 
length. But to note one or two, as mere hints to those whose 
recollections may serve them for this purpose, we may name 
several Wheel-carriage and General Road committees, without 
further alluding to the results: as we may equally refer to the 
Gas-light question, as we might to that of the Caledonian Canal, 
to Bolton and Watt’s Steam Engine Monopoly bill, to Dr. 
Smyth’s Nitrous-acid Fumigation bill, to Dr. Jenner’s, to Mr. 
Manby’s Shipwreck Claims, to sundry decisions respecting the 
Longitude and the North-west Passage, Mrs. Stephens’s 
Remedy for the Stone, and Harrison’s Time-keeper; as to 
bridges, canals, and analogous improvements, without end, and 
to far more, indeed, than can be at all necessary for the pur- 
poses which we have in view. 

If we chose to recal to our readers’ recollections what 
the public opinion was as to many of the decisions or laws to 
which we have alluded, what, indeed, had been the opinion of 
the legislature itself after it had seen the consequences, and 
reflected, under fuller information, on those decisions, we should 
materially strengthen our case; by showing that these errors, 
where there were errors—errors to which we will merely allude 
as sufficiently well known, were the results of scientific defi- 
ciency, or ignorance, under intentions conformable to the strict 
principles of justice; and that, in the other instances, great 
expense, delay, and doubt had arisen, which a merely moderate 
possession of the same knowledge would have prevented. 
Thus we may also recal to our readers the whole history of the 
new law as to Weights and Measures ; of which no one, at any 
time, spoke favourably during its progress, and of which few 
speak well now. The very fact that a law so important was 
referred to persons out of doors, is a sufficient proof of that 
want of knowledge within the walls of the House, to which we 
have been alluding ; and we surely need not point out the incon- 
veniencies of this mode of procedure. 

In addition to all that we have already said, we must, there- 
fore, consider that our parliament, in both its Houses, requires a 
certain proportion of men of science, and in all the departments 
of knowledge; not merely for purposes of information and 
investigation, as connected with legislation, but as the repre- 
sentatives, if we may use such a term, of the several interests 
to which they belong, and as the -persons who alone can know 
what may be wanted, in aiding to the prosperity of the entire 
country, as well as of the bodies of menor departments of know- 
ledge to which they are attached, 
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This, indeed, has always appeared to us so obvious a want, 
that we have often wondered that it was never felt by such free 
towns, or electors, as might be interested in scientific questions, 
as connected with their particular pursuits, or objects of manu- 
facture and trade. There is much of useful haidntlen required, 
in spite of all that we already possess, on numerous subjects in 
which the welfare of our arts and manufactures is most deeply 
concerned. And this never can originate in any other way. 
Such persons as those to whom we allude are the only ones who 
know what is wanted, and how it is to be compassed. The 
ordinary members of the legislature do not knew it, and never 
can; partly because it depends on knowledge which they have 
not acquired, and cannot gain, situated as they are, and partly 
because, even were the information given to them, they are 
incapable, from want of the requisite principles, or fundamental 
knowledge, of appreciating its meaning or value, or even of 
comprehending its very nature; far less of defending what they 
may have chanced to undertake, against objections. A tem- 
porary remedy would, indeed, be found, even at present, in that 
which we have just hinted at; namely, the return to parliament 
of a few men of professed science; for it is almost utterly 
mpossible, as they know full well who have tried it, to prevail, - 
at present, on any members of the legislature to bring before 
the House bills for purposes of this nature, on the suggestion 
of men of science out of doors, however valuable and important 
the objects. And this is not an unnatural result; as persons 
thus situated cannot, sometimes, comprehend the value and 
bearings of such suggestions, for want of the necessary know- 
ledge : while, conscious, at the same time, it must be supposed, 
that they should appear deficient in public, in attempting to 
support or defend any measure of such a nature, they shun a 
labour which might prove as little creditable as successful. 
We may add here, that were the uppermost classes in this 
country as well educated, or even as much interested, in science 
as we desire, they would often, on the view of the necessities 
which we have been urging, return or introduce, themselves, 
men of science into parliament, where their choice is now indis- 
criminate ; since such members might, equally with any other, 
support whatever political measures their patron desired, while 
he would be a man of business in non-political questions, always 
at hand for the objects which we have been describing. At 
pees, unconscious themselves of the defect which we have 

een pointing out, they cannot see the utility of a power thus 
placed in their hands. 


' We know not, by the way, that-we could adduce a stronger 
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roof of the rarity of science in our own country, scientific as 
its general reputation still is, and much as it has done for 
science, than this very fact of the paucity of such persons in 
the Legislature. To omit the Peerage, the choice of electors is 
sufficiently indiscriminate, though wealth naturally claims a 
pre-eminence; and yet, such has this lottery proved, 
as to have introduced into the elected House no more, at any 
period, than the very few to whom we have alluded, although: 
these are really taken from the especially educated classes. 

Having thus, as we hope, proved the utility, or rather the 
absolute necessity, of Science and of a Scientific Education ; 
we may be the more brief, in what we have to say in establish- 
ment of our general and initial proposition—that there is 
scarcely a profession or department of ‘life in this country to 
which science is not useful or necessary. And if, to some of 
these, a scientific education is really given, surreptitiously or 
incidentally we may often call it, as well as imperfectly, and 
through difficulties, we need not stop here to make the distinc- 
tion ; as it will be sufficiently obvious, and as this would engage 
us in a longer discussion than we wish. 

In the enumeration and detail that we have thus concluded, 
we have comprised all those who cannot be strictly regarded as- 
professional persons, and respecting whom, therefore, it was, 
perhaps, the more necessary to be particular; in addition to 
the general interest that all must feel as to the due execution 
of their offices, as in some way or other affecting the security 
and the wealth, the peace and the happiness, of every one. We 
must all feel an interest in the knowledge of those who defend 
us from foreign enemies and from domestic annoyance; who 
protect our lives and our properties, who regulate the produc- 
tion and preservation of our wealth; who take from as, for 
certain purposes intended for our advantage, a portion cf our 
property, and profess to apply it towards the security and 
augmentation of the remainder. And if we have shown, as we 
trust we have, that these persons cannot justly perform the 
duties that we are entitled to demand from them, without the 
kind of knowledge which it is here our object to promote, we 
must hope that we haye interested every one in demanding this 
knowledge, and in aiding us, by their opinions or exertions, in 
compassing the ends which we have in View; that we have at 
least made a species of party in our favour, which, if it may 
not feel the necessity of such an education for itself, has at 
least become sensible of the value of it in the hands of its rulers. 

But this is far from all. We have much more yet in view ;. 
and we hope to show, that the public at large is not less m- 
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terested, if under other modes, in the scientific education of 
those, a large, numerous, and various, body, which comprises 
what are called the professions ; and which includes functions, 
trades, offices, or katie they may be termed, on which the 
health, security, prosperity, wealth, or well-being, under 
whatever mode, of society mainly depends. And if we can 
thus make friends of what is called the public, in support 
of our views, so ought we to gain the acquiescence, or even the 
aid, of those professions or persons themselves. Like the- 
functionaries of government, they must feel additional satisfac- 
tion in knowing that they are duly performing the duties which 
they have undertaken ; like those, they will find additional 
facility in the performance, proportioned to their knowledge ; 
while, in as far as there are inequalities in ability and industry, 
he who is the best informed, who is most capable of performing 
effectually and justly what he has undertaken, must hope that 
he has thus opened a road for himself to superior fame, and 
established a claim to higher emoluments, as to mere employ- 
ment in his vocation. But to argue that he who endian a 


duty ought to be able to perform it,’ and that he will perform it 
the better as he understands it the more perfectly, appears, in 


its general enunciation, such an indisputable truism that we 
will pass from these general remarks to the details which we 
have in view; since, while no one will dispute the principle, 
ignorance, under various forms, is unaware of the applications,’ 
or uninformed of the modes, in which the admitted purpose is 
to be attained. It is indifferent where we commence ; and we 
will, therefore, follow the natural concatenation of our subject, 
by taking those professions first which possess the most public 
character, 

It ay appear superfluous to name the Navy, and yet it is 
true that till recently there was not even an attempt to give to 
its members the most indispensable portions of a scientific: 
education. If something has now been done, it is still limited 
in quality, and more limited as to numbers; while it is 
but too true that the race of the captain Oakums is not yet 
absolutely extinct. The navy, too, constitutes but a small part 
of the maritime profession ; while we need not point out to our 
readers how utterly uneducated are the great body of seamen, 
even as commanding ships of great value, and the similar 
neglect, which we trust to see corrected before long, as to the 
men themselves, to whom those resources and that knowledge’ 
which depend on science are often no less requisite than to their’ 
commanders. Were it necessary, or indeed here possible, to 
give an estimate of the thousands, or rather millions, of property. 
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and of lives which have been lost in these services, from a mere 
want of scientific knowledge, the account would in itself form 
an argument of insuperable force and weight. Had we not 
already chosen a different class of details, we should have pro- 
duced from this source alone, a mass of facts and results which 
would scarcely leave any thing to be said on the subject. 

That the Army had been similarly neglected, is even more 
notorious, since its ancient ignorance and contempt of know- 
ledge were indeed proverbial. The late war made a great 
change, or rather it aided by direct means that general im- 
provement in the information of the better classes of society, 
which had long been increasing. Yet all that has been at- 
tempted has effected but little, compared with what is wanted ; 
though we trust, at least, that what has been done has served to 

rove the necessity of knowledge of various kinds, to officers 
in every situation, and thus taken the chief part of our argu- 
ment out of our hands. It must surely now be seen that 
science is widely engaged in the successful conduct of armies, 
while we cannot afford space to enter on these details. How 
very much, in many departments, as in the artillery, for 
example, the engineers, and so forth, it concerns even the 
common people, is an exceedingly obvious position; and here 
we may be permitted to say, by the way, that we expect much 
advantage from the new propositions and plans as to the 
education of the people, in this very respect ; and that the army 
and navy will be materially indebted hereafter for good seamen 
and good soldiers to that new system of education for the 
people which has been so thoughtlessly opposed, even by 
those who will be among the first to profit by it. 

The profession of the Law, pra sor like that of legislation, 
is one that seems to have especially considered itself as exempt 
from the necessity of acquiring any other knowledge than that 
of terms and reports, and which has assuredly bestowed no 
attention on science ; excusing itself on the plea of its otherwise 
laborious duties and want of time. We might name a splendid 
exception, to prove that it was not unattainable and not useless ; 
but we have some doubt if we could find more than that one. 
Yet what is the business of a lawyer? He must defend ques- 
tions of science, and investigate at least facts, if not principles. 
How this is done, let lawyers answer ; or let the suitors say, who 
have had causes on patents, causes on canals and docks, cases 
of injunctions and inventions, and much more that we need not 
enumerate. Or let those physicians say, who have watched 
the progress even of criminal causes, where medical or chemical 
knowledge was necessary, or where themselves were subjected 
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to cross examination. On this point alone, what we might 
communicate is most important; but, like much more, we must 
pass it by. 

If such is the lawyer, what is the judge, and what the jury 
in such cases? We have been overwhelmed with astonishment 
at decisions which we have seen and read; when and where we 
must not even insinuate, lest our own science should meet 
with little respect from a judge and a jury. If there can be 
no correct and just legislation on questions of science without a 
knowledge of that, there can neither be correctness of legal 
procedure, nor any certainty of justice. And the fact is too 
true and too common: good intentions, but wrong judgments, 
and these arising from want of knowledge ; and that the know- 
ledge which we desire to see established and spread ; and that, 
finally, the knowledge which is neglected, despised, oppressed, 
and rejected, and ridiculed. 

Surely all this is very serious; and there are many men in 
England who know that it is so. Noone probably knows it 
better than the writer of the little book which formed the title 
of our article on the Education of the People, and no man but 
he should have written what we have here been doing, thus 
hastily and slightly. We, at least, cannot imagine a capable 
judge in a scientific cause, without science, be the jury as able 
and as special as it may; nor can we conceive a counsel 
capable of conducting such a cause, without even a degree of 
knowledge which would constitute him such a man of science 
as is the extraordinary person to whom we have here alluded. 
Fortunately for the suitors, the ignorance is equal on both sides, 
- oe the decision may at least be as fair as that of the judge 

ridoye. 

We resume that we shall be expected to pass over the 
Medical profession, because it is one which has managed, 
through various causes, and chiefly through a sort of tradition 
or prejudice on the part of society, to obtain the reputation of 
science. We are sorry to be told that it is an unfounded one, 
in every sense ; and it is not believed by those who are com- 
petent Judges of this subject, that, taking the entire profession 
in all its departments, it contains a larger proportion of men 
so educated than any other equivalent branch of society. The 
very great majority possess no knowledge whatever beyond 
their immediate trade or art ; and even in the highest branch, 
the number of men even moderately acquainted with science, or 
with any thing beyond their own immediate subject, is said to 
be very minute indeed. And if this is true of the mathematical 
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sciences, ot of those generally which are not strictly relevant 
to a sound knowledge of physic, so is it the fact as to chemis- 
try and botany, the especial sciences which may be fairly 
considered as portions of the medical one, rather than separate 
branches of knowledge. We refer to professional writers of 
well-known reputation for the assertion, that, although phar- 
macy cannot be practised, nor even many prescriptions correctly 
written, without chemical knowledge, there are not, even among 
the physicians of London, half a dozen chemists, perhaps not 
two, who really deserve the name: while the greater number are 
utterly ignorant of Chemistry. 

But the strongest proof oF all, to a man of real knowledge at 
least, that what we have here said is the fact, will be found in 
medical writings; and of this any man of general science and 
literature can judge. The subjects of which these treat, though 
forming a branch of natural history, in reality, or of science, 
most rigidly speaking, are discussed in such a manner as they 
might have been m the days of Hippocrates and Aristotle, or 
im those of the schoolmen. There is no attempt at a true and 
sound logic, no analysis of evidence, no evidence, we might 
almost say, no generalization of facts, no deduction of analogies ; 
not one thing, or proceeding, which should mark scientific 
writings or the productions of men of science. The Baconian 
philosophy seems never to have reached them; and physic still 
promulgates its dogmas as it did ten centuries ago; hypotheses 
as crude and as useless to all purposes of sound philosophy as 
were those of the days of Paracelsus. 

If the writers to whom we refer for these opinions, offer to bring 
proofs in abundance that what we have here said after them is 
true, we cannot be required to say that it is impossible to prac- 
tise or to understand physic without science without a very 
universal scientific education, and an accurate and familiar 
knowledge of all the sciences. This is the want whence we are 
deficient in real Physicians, as is asserted by medical writers 
themselves. They have abundance of medical knowledge, it is 
not denied; but such knowledge is but a better kind of empi- 
ricism, thus standing unsupported ; nor will any thing but habits 
of scientific investigation and reasoning, added to an intimate 
and wide knowledge of the individual sciences themselves, ever 
enable a physician to do justice to his profession and his patients, 
or to proceed correctly in that which never was nor can be justly 
conducted in this empirical manner; since almost every case 
that ever existed is a special and separate one, requiring its: own 
separate train of observations, analysis, and reasoning ;- not one 
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of a multitude to be treated through receipts or fixed rules, 
or by the application of antidotes through the easy road of 
names and terms. 

Thus have we gone through the higher pf women or depart- 
ments of active life, with the exception of those persons whom 
we. had at first thought of excepting—viz. the Clergy. 

We were wrong; for, however the opinion may be rooted in 
the public mind, that mere learning is sufficient for the clerical 
profession, we cannot coincide with them in this belief; and if 
we feared that we should find our attempt to shew the reverse 
useless, we believe that the difficulty will be no greater in this 
case than in the entire question, since we have scarcely written 
a line without more or less of the despairing impression that we 
are writing to deaf ears. 

What the professional education and learning of the clergy 
are, we need not say ; nor do we mean to doubt that they are a 
well-educated body as far as the views rospeatings the Sieg or 
quality of their education have as yet extended. It is sufficient 
for us to remark that this education does not include any physical 
science, nor any moral one but that which, without taking any 
general name for it, we will consider as including metaphysics 
and moral philosophy. We need scarcely notice the scholastic 
logic, out of fashion as it now is. 

Now there appear to us many general reasons, and some 
special ones, why the clergy should receive some general scien- 
tific education, and also acquire some specific branches for 
specific ends; ends which may be viewed as of a professional 
cast, if not to them professional. That the physical sciences 
form the best discipline in useful practical me we cannot 
doubt, though we refuse the same power to abstract mathema- 
tics; customary as it is to attribute to these a virtue which we 
could easily prove, were this the place for it, that they do not 
possess. But we need not again say, that if the pursuit of 
general knowledge and of the sciences possesses that power in 
enlarging and strengthening the mental faculties which we have 
elsewhere demonstrated, and which is never the result of mere 
literary pursuits, far less of languages, the same reasons which 
apply to all classes, apply equally to the clergy; while, if it is 
further true that the narrowness of views, and the prejudices 
which are the produce of an education and of habits, with them 
— monastic, are, with them also increased by their pecu- 

iar profession, and by a long-descended train of prejudices more 
ancient, there are additional reasons why we should use this, or 
any expedient, to correct this evil, and to diminish a certain set 
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of feelings, belonging to a kind of esprit de corps, which have been 
supposed to distinguish even our own liberal clergy. 

ut, if we take a parish priest, for the purpose of rendering 
our remarks more tangible, we shall find that he exerts many 
functions, sometimes officially, at others from charity, kindness, 
or the desire of being useful, in which scientific knowledge, even 
approaching to professional, is extremely valuable, or even in- 
dispensable. And where we do actually see many good and 
worthy men exerting themselves usefully and ardently in these 
duties of charity, we need scarcely appeal to themselves as to the 
expediency or propriety of qualifying themselves by a fitting 
education to perform well what they do undertake. If, indeed, 
generally only, we were to remind our readers of what is the fact, 
that in many country parishes the vicar or curate is the only man 
of education, the only gentleman we may say, the friend, the 
adviser, the patron, almost the king of his little and ignorant 
circle, we could not use a stronger argument to shew that he 
ought to be a person of very general or universal attainments ; 
while we cannot conceive a possible situation in life, where more 
real good can be effected, than by a man so endowed; adding 
a kind heart and a Christian spirit to the knowledge which we 
are here recommending. 

And if this beautiful character has been the frequent subject 
of poetry and romance, it is by no means the ideal one which 
this kind of abuse has caused it to be esteemed by those unac- 
— with the clergy of England, especially in the country. 

uch a parish priest is often the physician, often, at least, 
capable of doing much good, by attention to the health of his 
flock, and by a prudent administration of medicines. In him, 
also, a general knowledge of the laws may often be of essential 
use, in settling disputes and checking litigation, or in keeping 
within bounds that too frequent pest of country towns and vil- 
lages, a pettifogging attorney; as he may also become useful 
with respect to the making of wills and other questions of pro- 
perty; economizing, by very trifling exertions, the money of 
those who have seldom much to spare. And as, further, it is his 
frequent lot to be elected a local magistrate, we need scarcely 
point out the advantages which he must derive from somewhat 
more of legal knowledge than he could acquire from an incidental 
and special reference to Burn. It is not less easy to see that a 
knowledge of the principles and practices of agriculture, and of 
those mechanical arts or sciences which are concerned in rural 
economy, including even architecture and such portions of civil 
engineering as are often in demand in the country, must often, 
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in him, be of essential use to the more ignorant people under his 
charge; while, especially, it is to the influence of a man of such 
attainments and commas, that we must look for what it is com- 
monly so difficult to induce the ignorant to adopt, improvements, 
namely, in the arts which they have received from their fore- 
fathers, and which they defend with proportional obstinacy. 

We need not detail what are the studies which would render 
a parish priest that competent and valuable person which so 
many strive to be, and which we would most gladly see in every 
parish in Britain; but there is one science, the acquisition of 
which we consider as being truly a duty on the part of such a 
person, and, if not actually professional or spiritual knowledge, 
yet next to it in importance, while really indispensable to the due 
exercise of the first of the Christian virtues, charity. We allude 
to political economy ; and are most sincerely rejoiced to find that 
it has become an object of attention at Oxford, while we trust it 
will not fall into that state of sleep which has been the fate of so 
many other foundations. Economists need not be told of the 
enormous, and now often incorrigible, evils which have been pro- 
duced from ignorance of this valuable science, in all matters 
where charity has been concerned ; while even a very slender 
enumeration of these would fill some of’ our pages. Nor need 
they be told of the almost insuperable prejudices still existing on 
this subject, and still daily productive of similar evils; while, 
unfortunately, being backed by feelings, sentiment, and false views 
of religion, as they are based on ignorance, they remain deaf to 
the plainest demonstrations and the most tangible and daily 
experience, 

n this case, the parish priest is, almost alone, the person who 
may have it in his power to correct the false judgments of the 
public, while it is, first, obviously necessary that he should cor- 
rect his own, by a due study of this science. From him espe- 
cially, proper notions of such matters would come with a weight 
which they will scarcely ever carry from any one else; while, 
further, he is the person with whom regulation, exertion, appli- 
cation, or at least advice, on these subjects will chiefly lie. But 
there is far more than that which belongs to charity, in which 
a competent knowledge of political economy on the part of the 
clergy of England would prove of most essential benefit to the 
community every where, in towns asin the country. We cannot 
venture to take room for all this; but if we merely allude to the 
leading questions of wages, poor-rates, marriage, and so forth, it 
will be a sufficient hint as to what we mean. And we have 
always thought that, while the peculiar position, character, and 
office, of the English clergy would enalide them to do what can 
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scarcely be done by any one else for the instruction of the people 
in these most important matters, so there could not be any 
impropriety in making them the subjects of instructive discourses 
from the pulpit, which an ingenious man might easily effect 
without departing too far from the dignity, reserye, or style, 
essential to that place. 

But, before we end, respecting a profession as to which our 
remarks have extended somewhat far, while we might have 
added to them this general one, that the acquisition of the 
sciences would even be a private advantage, as a mere occupa- 
tion of time for those who are sometimes suffering through want 
of employment, we must point out one reason for extending 
such kinds of education to the clergy, which is even more 
weighty than all we have yet said. 

In a former paper on Education, we haye shown that this is 
a species of monopoly in the hands of the clergy; and that, 
whether under public or private tuition, and perhaps most strik- 
ingly under the latter, if the only attempt at education consists 
in teaching Greek and Latin, it is not simply because of the 
habits and prejudices of England on this subject, or because of 
a routine following of the monastic system of the schools and 
universities, but chiefly because those teachers are themselves 
uneducated in any thing else. Having learned Latin and 
Greek only, they are in reality incapable of teaching any 
thing else to their pupils; while being ignorant of aught 
but these dead languages, they have further learned to hold the 
sciences in contempt, or else to consider them as useless, or as 
unfitted to form what is considered an useful or a liberal educa- 
tion. Hence nothing further is gained from private tuition than 
from the public establishments ; and the system, founded by 
them, and maintained through their perseverance in ancient 
habits, is confirmed and extended so as to command and direct 
all opinions. 

This, then, is one of the great causes which render the intro- 
duction of a scientific education, or of systems of this nature 
among the better classes, we may nearly say all classes, almost 
impossible. It is not only that the habits and the prejudices 
are all in favour of the one side aad opposed to the other, but that 
there are absolutely no teachers to be procured: or rather, to 
state the fact justly, that there are no teachers of this kind of 
knowledge among those who have undertaken the profession of 
teachers, and are looked up to as the exclusive ones ; teachers, of 
established and immovable rights, a kind of publicly-chartered 
monopolists. In reality, there is no want of scientific teachers ; 
or, at least, England would in six months produce more than 
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enough to satisfy the greatest demand that could be made. 
But, as long as the clergy are considered as the only persons 
fitted to educate our youth, it is in vain that such men exist ; 
or that Britain, in spite of all obstacles and opposition, over- 
flows with men of science: they are as if they existed not. 

As long, therefore, as the clergy are to possess the 
monopoly of education, public and private, and as long 
as they are not to cultivate the sciences, or knowledge, it will 
be impossible, or at least very difficult, to diffuse widely 
through England, scientific knowledge, or education in the 
sciences. And there are but two remedies: the one to dismiss 
the clergy from these offices, and the other, to induce or compel 
them to acquire the requisite kinds of knowledge. The former 
remedy is difficult, and perhaps inexpedient: to a great degree, 
indeed, we must admit it to be impossible, for various obvious 
teasons, besides an habitual and popular prejudice in _ their 
favour, and a general impression, however unjust in reality, that 
the religion and morals of pupils are cultivated in these hands 
alone, and would be neglected in all others. And really, if 
education, as a profession, is to be allotted to any specific class 
of men in society, we do not know how it could be better 
placed ; partly from the general respectability of the individu- 
als, and the gravity and sobriety of the clerical character, partly 
from those professional studies which ought to render them the 
best guardians and teachers of morals, partly from their especial 
leisure, and lastly, from the want of a sufficient mass of recom- 
pow or revenue in the total of church preferment and property, 
or those who are bound to maintain a certain station in society, 
and who have expended much money and time in studies that 
bring them an inadequate remuneration. 

hat then remains for the ends which we here have in view 
but to induce the clergy of our country to pursue, during the 
course of their own education, those studies, the value of 
which to themselves, personally, we hope we have demon- 
strated? and thus to qualify themselves for conducting 
those systems of scientific education, whether in public or in 
private, the value, the indispensable nature, of which, we trust 
we have shewn, and which are indeed beginning to be more and 
more imperiously called for every day. No one would then 
envy them the monopoly of the education of the country: on 
the contrary, we verily believe that they would shortly exclude 
all other competitors ; competitors who have arisen out of the 
mere wants of the country and exigencies of the case, and who, 
im very many, even vulgarly-known instances, amounting indeed 
to whole masses of men, are absolutely unfit for the duties which 
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they have undertaken. Thus would the entire body of the 
clergy secure to themselves an extended and valuable estate ; 
and with this last argument, ad crumenam, we shall conclude 
what we had undertaken to say as to this department of general 
society. 

If we next undertake, as a species of general mass, to name 
Merchants and Manufacturers, the cases under this great divi- 
sion are so specific, that almost every separate trade would demand 
a separate and special reason for itself. For this we have no 
room: and therefore we must content ourselves with observing, 
generally, how science must be availing to these classes, and how 
an education of this quality cannot fail to be no less valuable to 
them than it appears to us indispensable. 

The infinite occupations of merchants, and the endless sub- 
stances with which they are concerned, are almost all under the 
influence of science in some shape, or else rigidly and abso- 
lutely appertaining to it. -Natural history, at large, with 
botany, include much of the very articles in which they deal ; as 
the general branches of Physics include many circumstances in 
their proceedings and speculations. Chemistry scarcely regards 
them less ; and full often must they have recourse to professed 
chemists for what they ought to know; much more frequently 
neglecting what they seldom neglect without suffering for it. 
He who, as a man of science, has ever accustomed himself to 
consider these affairs, could easily give details on this subject 
which would fill more than one of our pages. And when we 
come to look at their deep concerns in architecture, or in build- 
ings and engineering, in docks, wharfs, canals, machinery, and 
what not, and in ships, with all their materials and manage- 
ment, it would be difficult to find a profession where scientific 
knowledge of various kinds is in more constant requisition, and 
where, from the necessity of trusting to the incompetent, the 
ignorant, or the fraudful, or else from neglecting to consult and 
trust any one, greater losses and inconveniences are experienced. 
Even further, the merchant who does receive an education in 
the great establishments for that purpose, wastes his time as 
others do, in the languages which must be useless to him ; while, 
even in languages, he neglects those, without which his business 
cannot be conducted, and for which he must hire interpreters 
and clerks. Would it not be more expedient also, that he 
should become that adept in figures, which is the result of an 
education in mathematics and algebra, than that he should know 
Greek, even did he acquire Greek? Geography is a branch of 
scientific education ; and who can be much more interested ‘in 
even the most accurate knowledge of it, than a great merchant ?- 
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The knowledge required by a real and able merchant, is little 
suspected by those who know of him only that he keeps a large 
counting-house, and deals to a great amount; and of that 
knowledge, geography, taken in its most extensive sense, as in- 
cluding the uatural history of countries, the physical, and also 
the political, and even the moral, geography, if we may coin such 
a phrase, stands among the foremost: while, could we afford 
room for illustrations of this nature, we might easily shew its 
specific uses. But, having already indulged so much in detail, 
we must proceed. 

With respect to manufacturers, of whatever nature, they are 
rigidly men of science, or at least they ought to be such. It is 
through science that they work, that they become rich, or, as 
it may happen, the reverse. Every manufacturer in existence 
isinterested in chemistry, orin mechanics, orin both; and often in 
much more appertaining to the several branches of natural history. 
It is their very trade to conduct works on scientific principles, 
and through scientific knowledge ; if they improve, it is through 
science, as their very works have-been founded on science ; and 
when they lose, and waste, and expend fruitlessly, it is the 
very common result of scientific ignorance. 

et these very men are often ignorant, do not desire to be 
informed, and _ too often despise the very knowledge by which 
they exist, under the vulgar and misapplied term Theory. They 
borrow from science without knowing it; and their very business 
is to put a theory into practice. How they borrow, by what 
means they succeed, under what errors they fail, we have already 
suggested in our former article on the education of the people, 
where this particular illustration was wanted for our purpose; 
and we shall, therefore, pass from this class, after once more 
expressing our wonder, our inexplicable astonishment, that 
scientific education should not be imparted to those persons, 
that they should, most generally, we might say almost univer- 
sally, not themselves desire and pursue it, that if they learn 
any _—- it is Latin, and that, not learning this, they learn 
nothing but to read, write, and cypher. 

If, with these remarks, we may terminate the little which 
we could venture to say on the more defined active departments 
of society, we should be wrong were we entirely to omit no- 
ticing the agricultural division ; to insinuate how utterly science, 
in all its branches, is neglected by professional cultivators of 
the soil, as it is by that vague and undefined division of the 
people called country gentlemen, and how decidedly the con- 
sequences of this neglect are evil. We must not, therefore, pass 
these two classes without some sort of notice. 
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It ought to be obvious, in the first place, that if agriculture 
has not yet much profited by chemical science, there must be 
a connection between them, of which the real nature and value 
will be discovered at some future day. To say that this has 

et appeared, would be untrue ; as we can but treat with neg- 
ect or contempt what has hitherto been proposed or written 
on this subject; and, perhaps most of all, such shallow and de- 
= compilations as that of the highest repute on this parti- 
cular question. But putting this out of the present view, the 
dependence which an agriculturist and his various operations 
have on natural history, on mechanics, on engineering, and 
architecture, under multifarious applications, are sufficient to 
evince the value of a knowledge which would very frequently 
be called into use, to the great saving of error and expense, as of 
the hiring of professors in various objects, such as drainage, 
embankment, wood-measuring, building, land-measuring, and 
so forth; not often very competent to what they undertake ; 
always the cause of great or superfluous expenses, and, 
not seldom, of fraud, deception, vexation, and loss. Not 
seldom, also, does all this ignorance, under various modes, lead 
to the employment of agents and attornies, as well as of pro- 
fessed men of science, who are, too often, the very leeches and 
locusts of property, sucking out the blood and eating up the 
vitals ; when even a very small degree of knowledge in all that 
which it is our object to recommend and enforce would have 
avoided all this advice and agency, and saved all this evil and 
expense. 

The same remarks apply generally to the idle proprietors of 
land, or to country gentlemen, as they are called; and, in some 
points, more extensively, and under more varieties. Independently 
of all their agricultural concerns, of all that relates to mere 
land or its produce, whether as it refers to the several objects 
which we have just noticed, or to others which we shall pass 
without remark, it is often their fate to be concerned with 
quarries and mines, with roads, with bridges, and with endless 
other works, sometimes of a private nature, and sometimes 
public, and therefore affecting them only as agents or trustees, 
or philosophers, for the public, not as engaged under their own 
private interests. 

Here, these persons can scarcely move one step for want of 
knowledge, and of that knowledge which they have not attained 
and have been taught to despise. There is, perhaps, not a 
mere country gentleman in England breathing, who possesses 
any real or solid knowledge on any one thing in which he is most 
deeply interested, and on which his wealth andrevenue depend. If 
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his property consists in a coal mine, he is ignorant of its nature 
as of its value, and igtiorant of the means of working it. He is, 
perhaps, defrauded by his agents, his lessees, his workmen, by 
every ody; or he is induced to undertake works of various 
kinds, under a regulated system of fiaud, as ell known as it 
is cotimon, atid the source of a livelihood to many persons, 
in thany ways; which we could detail in great minuteness if we 
had space to bestow on it. 

Thus also it is for ordinary mining: while the frauds here 
committed upon proprietors would almost exceed belief, were 
they not well established, ahd were it not familiar that some 
very large fortunes in this country have thus been accumulated 
by common miners. And if we recollect the greet property in 
quarries, requiring science to regulate and conduct, and always 
misconducted or carried on at a superfluous expense, it is 
easy to imagine what are the losses proceeding from want of 
science in those persons, and what would be the value of it 
to them. Nor let it be forgotten that, in these cases, pro- 
petty is very often concealed from every eye but that of science, 
and that, in thousands of instances, it has lain dormant for 
years, as it may still, for these reasons, be lying. It is easy to 
say that the proprietor will employ an investigator; but the 
fact is, that investigators are not so employed, since the 
expense of a speculation is always an obvious check, as in- 
dolence and incredulity may be to others ; and that thus such 
things remain unexamined by competent men, while even the 
examination may be a cause of great expense, and of what may 
prove pure loss. 

We miglit have said much more in similar detail, to illus- 
trate our proposition, as to private property + but we should be 
wrong to pass by this particular subject without some remarks 
on the same ignorance in the same persons, in the cases where 
the public is concerned. 

A commissioner of sewers or a trustee of roads is a standing 
jest ; atid such are all the persons or officers who manage the 
affairs of parishes and cotinties, of whatever nature, extending 
to watch-houses, paving, lighting, and all other such vulgar 
matters as we need not, perhaps, detail. Can any one be ig- 
norant of the often marvellous miscotiduct of all those persons, 
and of the frequent errors in all the matters under their charge? 
of the blunders, the expense, the frauds, the failures, the every 
thing which forms such a perpetual source of annoyance and 
vexation, and waste, and law, and contest, and disappointment. 
If a bridge, if a county jail, if a road or an embankment costs 
teit times wliat it ought to have done, the cause must be sought 
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in the ignorance of country gentlemen, in their ignorance of 
science, in their want of education. The work is badly planned or 
badly executed ; the architect, perhaps, defrauds them, as it is 
notorious that architects have done, Cae they are ignorant. 
A parish church is repaired at a great expense, often when not 
requiring that, because the churchwardens, who are masons 
and carpenters, have an interest in the repairs, and because 
those ot a duty it is to check them are ignorant of the sub- 
ject under discussion. . Or a cathedral goes to ruin, or is de- 
formed by the reparations, because the dean and chapter are 
ignorant of something, or of every thing, which appertains to 
the public property under their charge, and especially wanting in 
that species of knowledge without which the very duty assigned 
to them cannot be effectually executed. 

If we omitted to notice a knowledge of art, an education in 
the principles of architecture, both as geometers and men of 
taste, when inculcating a different mode of education for the 
clergy, we do think that it deserves attention, when we 
consider the vast extent, value, and beauty, of the buildings 
committed to their charge, all over the country ; buildings also, 
which, while they may be, and often are, ruined, or at least de- 
formed, through the ignorance of their guardians, can never be 
replaced. And where every clergyman may rise to the rank 
which will lay this responsibility on him, is it not a grievous 
sin in our universities that they do not even pretend to incul- 
cate the principles of architecture, nay, not those even of com- 
mon drawing? The Chapters ought not to be endowed with a 
power which they know not how to administer, and so often 
administer for evil; or if it must remain with them, it is the 
bounden duty (to borrow one of their own phrases) of the uni- 
versities to render these officers competent to the heavy charge 
intrusted to them. 

It was not so always ; nor would the Chapters have originally 
been thus trusted, had they not been what we know they were 
and must have been in those early times, architects, and ma- 
thematicians, and artists, men of taste, and men of science. 
They were clergy then: and why should that which was fitting 
or indispensable for a clergyman then, not be sonow? The 
retrograde instead of advancing ; and seem determined to adhere 
to the system of retrogradation and ignorance. Well may we 
lament the day when this system of ignorance first became that 
of the dignified clergy ; for, assuredly, had all chapters possess- 
ed the knowledge of those men who erected what their succes- 
sors have suffered to go to decay or to be barbarized by ignorance, 
we should not now have to lament, almost to weep over, the 
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destruction of so much of this incomparable architecture, the 
pride of England, the pride of art, but the pride now, in a far 
other sense, of chapters and deans glorying in nothing else than 
the command, or the powers of exclusion, or profit thence 
arising. 

But we might never end on all this: though before we part 
from it, let us fora moment note one question intimately con- 
cerning that class, the country gentlemen, though not very 
strictly and exclusively a matter of science, since it also con- 
cerns taste. On that subject indeed, or on the necessity of 
education in art as well as in science, we feel that we might 
easily have said as much more as we have done, while we hold the 
neglect in this department of education to be so equally great 
and so injurious, that we should be very glad, at some future 
day, to bestow a separate article on it. 

The principal objects here concerned are architecture, and 
the disposal of ornamental grounds ; generally a matter of mere 
private concernment, but, in the former case, sometimes affect- 
ing the public. Here we find the same ignorance in art as we 
have already noticed in science, and the consequences are similar. 
These are, the applying to professors or pretenders, as often 
ignorant and fraud ful as they are informed and honest, to do 
what it is a disgrace for any man not to have been able to effect 
for himself: the consequences being, often, great expense and 
more vexatious failure, the production of deformity, of which 
the entire of England now displays, if we may believe Mr. 
Uvedale Price, the most grinding examples from the hands of 
that most grievous burthen which England ever bore, the gar- 
dener Brown, and of some others of less fame and note. 

The truth is, that were there no other advantageous results, 
science and taste both are economical qualities, as we remarked 
before of the former, and therefore the more worthy of the at- 
tention of a mercantile people. They constitute saving know- 
ledge. The frauds in architecture, or in the management and 
repairs of houses generally, to go no further than this, are per- 
fectly enormous ; and they are the darings of dishonesty against 
ignorance. It is the same for every thing else. A grain of 
knowledge on the part of an employer would enable him to do 
that which he must pay for with pounds of gold. Had sucha 
man —_ even thousands on science and art where he has 
spent but hundreds on latin, he would often have repaid it a 
hundred fold. Yet he will not learn all this, his parents will 
not let him learn it, his universities and schools despise and op- 
pose it, and his tutor is not competent to the diflerence between 
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a turnpike road and a common sewer, or between a threshing- 
machine and a county jail. 

But we must end, at least with our illustrations. If what we 
have said is not sufficient to demonstrate the universal utility 
and necessity of science, we know not how that can ever be 
proved. If we could have written at ten times the length and 
with ten times the demonstration, what could we hope to effect, 
if we have not effected it by what we have said? We have 
proved that scientific knowledge is not only useful but indis- 
pensable : ornamental, economical, profitable; creditable, pos- 
sessed of every quality which can recommend it to the attention 
of at least the rising generation, if the risen one will not profit 
by it and by our remarks. We have formerly not only proved, that 
Latin and Greek are comparatively useless, but asked, even al- 
lowing them to be useful, why they should monopolize all our 
time and care; and we have not been answered, and cannot be 
answered. We have desired that scientific education should 
at least take its share, and it is really all that we do desire ; 
a share proportioned to its utility, aad, to be arranged for each 


class of society : while we have now attempted to show to what 
oo of society it is necessary. 


e can do no more, or at least we shall attempt to do no 
more at present. It has been our object, in a former article, to 
point out, that education of this nature, being what we con- 
sider education, is useful and necessary to the lower classes ; 
and, in the present one, we have attempted to shew that it is 
hot less necessary to the upper: while, if we have been almost 
limited ourselves to pure science, almost to the physical sciences, 
it is because, although we commenced with knowledge at large, 
excluding learning, we could not attempt, in one paper, to in- 
vestigate the whole of thiswide subject. And if we have, on sundry 
occasions, here referred to that article, while we have caused the 

resent to succeed it, even with some apprehension of appear- 
ing tedious, it is because we think, as well as hope, that the at- 
tempt to educate the lower classes, the means of educating 
them, and the consequences which will follow, in the way of 
exaiiples or otherwise, from their education, will have the effect 
of stimulating the upper ones, and of turning their attention to 
what they have so greatly and injuriously neglected. The 
general diffusion of such opinions and such attempts will, we 
think, have a good effect in this way; a sort of rivalry which 
catinot fail to arise, even between the upper and lower ranks, 
will not be powerless; and not to mark atl that might be said, 
we cannot avoid concluding, that the ultimate consequences 
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will be, though the time may as yet be remote, to reform the 
entire system of education in England, and to make the period 
of our youth and industry a period of real learning, and not of 
that which has so long, and so fruitlessly and mischievously, 
usurped its place. 

e indeed discern the marks of this already in our univer- 
sities; and, really, if we could flatter ourselves that the next 
twenty years would add as much more to their former systems, 
and alter as much in the general feeling of the learners or the 

ople at large as the last twenty have done, the day would not 
be exceedingly distant when the entire education of this country 
will put on a far different aspect from what it has hitherto 
possessed: nor shall we have written in vain, 





Art. 1V.—A Sermon in Grateful Commemoration of the Repeal of the 
Sacramental Test. Preached in New Court, Carey Street, May 18, 
1828. By Robert Winter, D.D. London. Black and Co. 


T is our pleasant task, instead of having occasion to continue 
the argument in our last Number, on behalf of the claims of 
the Dissenters, now to congratulate them on the Repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts. And we do congratulate them most 
heartily : their spirited effort has had a splendid, but a well- 
merited recompence : by an unusual combination of moderation 
and energy they have achieved an important victory, with a 
celerity which it was utterly impossible to anticipate ; and may 
they wear the laurel as consistently and honourably as they 
have won it! They will not quarrel with us for that wish; it is 
expressed in friendly confidence and sanguine hope ; but it is 
necessary and expedient to —— it; for their work and ours, 
as the advocates of universal religious liberty, is rather just 
commencing (however brilliant the commencement may be), 
than brought to a final and satisfactory conclusion. They 
have proved their strength, and their success is an indication 
of the post they ought to occupy in the great contest with 
intolerant legislation, and not a warrant for their disbanding 
themselves amid acclamations and rejoicings for their triumph. 
The victory is an important one in every point of view. As 
to the particular interests of the petitioners it is complete. 
They stated a definite grievance, and that grievance is redressed. 
They complained that, as Dissenters, they were by law excluded 
from all places of honour and emolument under the Crown, or 
in Corporations; and they ate so excluded no longer. The 
stigma of ineligibility, in as far as they are concerned, is erased 
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from the Statute-book, and the law no longer knows any differ- 
ence between the Churchman and the Protestant Dissenter. They 
will neither have to enter office by connivance, nor to retire 
from it under the shelter of an Indemnity bill. They take no 
oath, make no declaration, but what must also be taken and 
made by the most orthodox in doctrine and the most exalted in 
condition. They have raised themselves to the level of the 
Conformists, and rightly term the Act which has recently 
passed “ the Charter of Dissenting Emancipation.” 

So far as the Episcopal Church of this country claims to be.a 
religious and Christian body, it must also claim a title to joy 
and exultation on this occasion. The triumph of the Dissenters 
is a triumph, not over the Church (in its spiritual capacity) but 
for the Church. Nonconformists were not, in fact, et out of 
office by the Sacramental Test, but allowed to approach it, pro- 
vided they did not scruple to abuse what the Church holds 
most sacred; its own ministers being obliged to officiate at the 
profanation. Never was a clergy placed in so degrading a 
position, The sacrament desecrated; not even the infidel 
excluded ; and the priest and teacher held up to scorn as one 
who sacrificed the spiritual for the temporal, and gained not 
even that unworthy object. Now, the ceremony is reserved for 
those who reverence it; and political influence is accompanied 
by such a pledge for the mode of its exercise as the heads of 
the Church deem adequate to the security of its interests. The 
Repeal Bill is really an act for increasing the respectability of 
the Church of England. 

The Dissenters Tene fought and won the battle of the public, 
the nation ; for the whole community is deeply interested in the 
abrogation of political distinctions on account of religious 
opinions. Every such distinction is a public nuisance, which 
they who abate deserve well of their country. Every such 
distinction is the infliction of injustice and the source of irrita- 
tion; it raises or cherishes particular interests, to be upheld at 
the expense of the common interest; it diverts attention from 
the mental and moral qualities which should recommend a man 
to a station of trust, and inquires into his theological opinions ; 
it tends to fill society with bickerings, and cover the land with 
fe <r arom and vexations ; and it operates as a constant 
and exhaustless bounty for hypocrisy. The Dissenters have 
earned the thanks of all who care less about the temporalities 
of a sect than the welfare of their country. 

It is honourable to the Dissenters that, both in their petitions 
and in their rejoicings, the repeal of the Test Act has, toa very 
considerable extent, been contemplated rather as an approxima-~ 
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tion of the law towards the recognition of universal religious 
liberty, than as a measure for the advantage of the particular 
sects included in that body. This fact encourages the expect- 
ation of far more extensive and beneficial changes than the 
one which has just been realized, in the state of the law, and 
in the public opinion and feeling. 

The Nonconformist is not necessarily the friend of religious 
liberty: nay, he may rank amongst its most determined 
enemies. A man may secede from the cathedral, because there he 


is nobody, and repair to the barn, because there he is somebody. 


He may renounce the infallibility of the Pope, simply because 
he believes: in his own infallibility. Any one of a thousand 
things in the doctrine, discipline, or srathip of the establish- 
ment may so annoy him as to drive him from his parish church 
to find peace, rest, and comfort, for his soul in the meeting- 
house. 

The actual causes of dissent are innumerable ; and there ure 
too many which are not at all inconsistent with either theoreti- 
cal or practical intolerance; with the disposition to keep out 
of civil rights and social enjoyments those who do not believe 
as they believe, or, at least, say as they say. The Dissenter 
becomes so because he deems his own faith and forms to be 
right, and those of the Church to be wrong. He has found the 
truth; but that very conviction may very probably dispose him, 
when opportunity offers, to deny the possession of authority, or 
the enjoyment of freedom to those whom he regards as the 
apostles of falsehood, perhaps of dangerous and damnable 
falsehood. He may like the resolution of Cromwell’s parliament, 
that none should sit in that House but “the godly.” 

Now, while such Nonconformists only resolve to do as they 
are done by, and meanwhile submit to be done by as they 
would do; while they succumb to a Test Act which excludes 


them, only because they lack power to second their will to. 


replace it by a Test Act which should exclude every body else ; 
nothing can be said against their Nonconformist consistency. 
But when the claim is set up of equal civil rights with the 
members of the Established Church, the case becomes very 
different. That church may, and will, with equal decision 
affirm its own possession, perhaps monopoly, of sacred and 
saving truth. e Purist, who left its precincts, shaking off 
the dust from his feet as a testimony against its errors, finds 
himself charged with heresy and what not ; and, as the assertion 
of a numerous, wealthy, and powerful body is at least as con- 
clusive as that of his own little party ; and as the decision, on 
religious truth or error, is in Scriptures, of which both parties 
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boast the true interpretation ; he must shift his ground or aban- 
don his claims ; and he can find no ground to stand upon but 
that of religious liberty. He must maintain that it is the right 
of the individual, heing for the benefit of the community, to 
form oy adopt the creed, and practise the worship, which he 
deems true and useful, without being harmed, on that account, 
in his person or circumstances. But if this plea be valid for 
himself, it is valid for others, for all. If it be good for the 
Trinitarian Dissenter, it is good for the Unitarian Dissenter 
also ; if for the Protestant, so also for the Catholic ; if for the 
Christian, so also for the Jew and the Deist. 

This ground the Dissenters have occupied. We honour 
them for it ; and all that we and the country expect, or wish at 
their hands, is, that they will continue to occupy it on behalf 
of others, since it has so well availed themselves; and that 
they will not flinch from it till the law of the land knows no 
distinction whatever between man and man; till it confers no 
advantage, and inflicts no evil, on account of the belief, pro- 
fession, or promulgation of any opiions whatever on theological 
matters. 

It is not necessary, nor have we opportunity on the present 
oceasion, to shew how much remains to be done before this 
most desirable object is accomplished. It is sufficient to name 
the Roman Catholic, the Jew, the Unbeliever ; to advert to the 
peculiar disabilities of those very respectable people, the 
Quakers ; and to remind the successful Dissenters themselves 
of the numerous badges of inferiority to the patronized sect 
which they still bear, and which they are continually made to 
feel are indications of real servitude.—This is enough to call 
up the remembrance of a host of evils which, by their avowed 
principles, and their recent success, the Dissenters are pledged 
3 Straggle against; and we call upon them to redeem that 

e. 

Our object, in fact, is to add another pete inference, and 
that most legitimately drawn, to those which the worthy divine, 
the title of whose Sermon stands at the head of this article, has 
deduced from the event which he gratefully commemorates. 
Dr. Winter, who is a highly and deservedly respected preacher, 
of the Independent denomination, was right im feeling it his 
duty, as he tells us he did, in his preface to this pious and 
sensible discourse, promptly to “ bring the subject before his 
Congregation, with a view of exciting their gratitude to God for 
ris great 7 and of directing them to the most suitable 
improvement of a blessing poured on our heads, aud which our 
ancestors were desirous to see and hear, but were not able.” 
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He will surely agree with us that to assist others out of the 
same, or a worse house of bondage, is a “ most suitable im- 
provement.” It is quite in accordance with the Scriptural 
injunctions to the Israelites to pity and aid the captive, in 
the remembrance of their own captivity. 

The following paragraph, which almost immediately follows 
in the Preface, strengthens our impression that we are only 
following up the aim of our preacher. ‘To himself, and toa 
large proportion of Protestant Dissenters, it would have been 
somewhat more satisfactory, if the Declaration substituted for 
the Sacramental Test had not been introduced ; conceiving that 
eligibility to civil office should arise rather from characier and 
deportment, than from the avowal of religious opinion.” It 
might, indeed, have been “‘ somewhat more satisfactory” if this 
objection to the Declaration had been somewhat more strongly 
expressed. Jt was an objection which could not fail to occur 
to Dr. Winter, looking back, as he does, with complacency to 
“his ancestor and predecessor, the rey. Thomas Bradbury, 
whose zeal for religion and liberty is justly celebrated ;” and 
who “bore his constant testimony against all penal laws in 
reference to religion.” We rejoice that he felt and has ex- 
pressed it; and trust that his efforts will not be wanting to 
induce the whole Dissenting body to bear the constant 
testimony of his ancestor. 

There is a powerful assemblage of motives, some of which we 
proceed to point out, which should especially influence Pro- 
testant Nonconformists, at the present moment, to exert them- 
selves strenuously in the great cause of religious liberty. 

Fhey evidently haye the power to serve that cause. Their 
strength has been tried, and found gigantic. It has been but 
twice put forth, of late years; and in both instances it proved 
resistless. The first was in the opposition to lord Sidmouth’s 
attempt, in 1811, to interfere with the appointment and pri- 
vileges of their preachers, when such a storm was raised as 
neither has been, nor will be, forgotten, The character of the 
contemplated measure was proclaimed in London ; and almost 
by return of post, from all parts of the country, there came up 
ae 80 by hundreds, most of them bearing signatures by 
hundreds, and breathing a spirit which it required strong nerves 
to determine upon forcing into continued action. The bill was 
demolished at once. And all notion of ever restraining the 
“ Liberty of Prophesying,” whatever cobblers or tinkers may, 
be called to exercise it, appears to have been abandoned also, 
as an utterly hopeless undertaking. The regular Dissenters, 
viz, those of the three denominations, as they are called, Pres- 
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byterian, Baptist, and Independent, were, on that occasion, 
reinforced by the Methodists. In the recent struggle, they 
have had no such help. The Methodist does not alienate 
himself from the communion of the Church, although he prefers 
a ministry of his own. Their neutrality has not materially 
weakened the Dissenting body. The government has been 
frightened and shamed into the repeal of the Test Act. Ex- 
pecting trouble enough upon the question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, they dreaded a similar commotion from year to year 
about the Dissenters. A Nonconformist Association in London, 
co-operating with the Catholic Association in Dublin, havin 
also its petitions, and its resolutions, and its open debates, a 
its rent, and its O’Connells and Lawlesses (who would soon 
have appeared), would have been no very manageable matter. 
There can be little doubt that the apprehension of some such 
consequence quickened the perception which many spiritual 
eers had, so suddenly, of the profane nature of the Sacramental 
Mest. The character of the Church thus became committed to 
its abrogation. But fear was the first feeling, which the Dis- 
senters have excited for their own interests ; and which they 
can excite for those of others # they be so disposed. They 
have an influence in the State, which they are under a moral 
and religious obligation to exert for the welfare of the State. 
In the present imperfect state of religious liberty, their quies- 
cence is criminal. They are responsible for its extension. They 
have shewn what they can do, and therefore what they ought 
to do. 

Their long inertness ought to be a further stimulus to exertion. 
For upwards of thirty years, the opposition to lord Sidmouth’s 
bill was the only indication which they gave of any general 
attachment to the principles of religious liberty, or any desire 
that the country should have the benefit of the practical adop- 
tion of those principles. This is a heavy account to balance. 
Is it not reasonable that they should pay up their arrears? 
Whatever might be the reasons for their silence, those reasons 
exist no longer. They have spoken out; their own chains have 
fallen ; and that voice should be raised again for those who are 
yet in fetters. 

There are several circumstances which should make the 
Dissenters particularly averse from silence on questions 
involving the principles by which alone their own claim to the 
full rights of citizenship can be made out. A generous mind 
would much rather bear the imputation of indiscreet zeal than 
of purchased servility. Far be it from us to cast even the 
shadow of such an imputation on the Dissenters ; our argument 
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is only this; that the circumstances alluded to should excite a 
wholesome jealousy of their own conduct, and make them 
require, for their own satisfaction, very clear proof that their 
activity will not serve others who are injured on account of 
their opinions, before they resign themselves to quietude. Their 
preachers are in the annual a of public money. The 
amount is small (we believe about 3,500/.); but it is 
privately distributed ; it goes into the hands of a great number 
of persons, to each of whom his share is an important sum ; each 
of whom is the teacher and head of a congregation, so that 
though his income be small his influence is considerable ; and 
though it is no longer a regium donum, but a parliamentary grant, 
yet it may be given or withheld at the pleasure of the ministry 
of the day. It would perhaps be unreasonable to recommend 
that they should relinquish this grant; it might be censorious 
to suspect that it had any undue influence upon them ; but we 
do say that it should make them solicitous to be above suspicion. 
Again, their missionary societies, those immense machines, 
whose revenues are calculated by tens of thousands of pounds, 
and whose agents are over all the face of the earth; these 
societies must have had occasion, in the course of their 
operations in the colonies and in foreign countries, for various 
facilities which could only be afforded by those in power; their 
leading men must have been brought into contact with official 
persons, asking and obtaining favours. This sort of intercourse 
is not favourable to political integrity and independence. It 
may be a duty to seek it where the good of immortal souls is 
believed to be at stake. It must be a duty to prevent its 
approximating, even in appearance, towards an unholy barter of 
the rights of our fellow-citizens at home, for the chance of 
making proselytes abroad. 

Santee the relief which the Dissenters have obtained is not 
a simple repeal of the laws which excluded them, but is accom- 
panied with a fresh recognition of the principle of exclusion. 
The Declaration now substituted for the Sacramental Test, that 
the influence of office shall not be exercised to injure or weaken 
the Church, or disturb it in what are, or may be, its legal 
privileges, is as unobjectionable to the Nonconformist as it is 
really useless to the Church, But this Declaration is to be made 
“ solemnly,” “ in the presence of God,” which will, we presume, 
exclude the Quaker; and “ uvon the true faith of a Christian,” 
which must exclude Jews and all other unbelievers ; and which 
may, should the times ever become favourable to further restric- 
tion, be construed so as to exclude all who are deemed 
heretical ; though such certainly was not the intention of the 
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legislature. That danger, however, is so remote, that it is not 
worth while to advert to it. Nor does it matter to the argument 
that the other classes are already excluded in other ways, by 
the Oath of Abjuration for instance, so that they are not, 
practically, put im a worse condition by this bill. There are 
cases, we understand, in which the Jews are worse off than 
before ; but let that pass. If there were a dozen enactments of 
exclusion before, against these different descriptions of persons, 
there are now thirteen; and the thirteenth is one to which the 
Dissenter is a party in a much stronger sense than he is to any 
of the rest. It forms a portion of the grant of his privileges; 
the decree of the ineligibility of others is interwoven with that 
of his eligibility ; in Srectinis attention to the embiem of his 
own emancipation, he points to the badge of their continued 
degradation. This is a position from which he ought to spare 
no efforts to extricate himself. To real friends of religious 
liberty it is as painful and mortifying a situation as can well be 
imagined. Had the repeal bill been offered to the Dissenters 
for their acceptance, in the form in which it passed, they could 
not have accepted the boon without a compromise of their prin- 
ciples. We cannot. tell why they were silent after the 
Declaration assumed its present form: perhaps the imterval 
between that and the passing of the bill was too brief to allow 
of petition or protest; perhaps they acted prudentially, and 
feared the loss of the bill altogether: however that might be, 
there stands the intolerant enactment in the very centre of their 
charter, and they must wash out that spot, or their cause and 
characters are stained to all generations. 

The Roman Catholics have behaved well through this 
struggle ; and by their resolutions, petitions, and publications, 
have done their best to promote the success of the Dissenters. 
These services deserve better acknowledgnient than occasional 
mention in a vote of thanks. That tribute has been paid to the 
Church ; although the merit of the Church consists merely in 
not opposing a measure by which it was sure of losing nothing 
in point of security, and of gaining much im point of character. 
Gratitude demands more : a repayment in kind ; a demonstration 
in favour of the Catholic claims, such as the Dissenters have 
never yet made; and which, whenever they do make it, cannot 
fail to produce a strong, and perhaps a decisive impression. It 
is gratifying to observe, in the published resolutions of various 
bodies of Dissenters, both im London and the country, on the 
late event, how generally and in how good a spirit, the subject 
of Catholic Emancipation is referred to. This augurs well ; and 
if consistently and spiritédly followed wp, the settlenient of that 


question cannot but be very much accelerated. 
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The Dissenters have a direct interest in the establishment of 
the amplest religious liberty: an interest, we mean, not of a 
gross and temporal description; but that interest which, as 
religionists, they feel in the promotion of right views and conduct 
in relation to man’s immortal destiny. They must perceive 
that religious liberty is one of the most powerfully operative 
causes in the production of religious knowledge. Wherever the 
truth may be, its advocates will have a more unbiassed hearing, 
and its evidences a more impartial examination, and there will 
be less of hostility in the prejudices of its opponents, and its 

rofession will be more incorrupt, and the exhibition of its moral 
influence will be more illustrious, if there be neither privilege 
nor penalty, the prospect of emolument, nor the apprehension of 
injury, the monopoly of political office nor exclusion from the 
rights of citizenship, connected with the avowal or disavowal of 
its belief. If the truth and spirit of Christianity be with the 
Dissenters, for the sake of their promotion, as well as on the 
broad principle of equal justice, will they determine that, so 
much as in them lies, no longer shall the Jew be an outlaw, the 
Catholic a slave, the Deist a prisoner. 

Although the occasion has led us to address ourselves to the 
Dissenters exclusively, yet enough has been said to shew that 
we do not regard religious liberty as a dissenting question. The 
members of the Established Church ought to be as earnest 
in its promotion as those of any merely tolerated, or non-to- 
lerated, communion. As a political question, it deeply involves 
the prosperity of the country. As a religious question, it deeply 
involves the honour of Christianity. The Author of the Gospel 
declared, that he came to proclaim liberty to the captives: he 
taught, that all his followers, that all mankind, are brethren ; 
and if his doctrine be tically connected with the denial of 

ual rights to all, there is a monstrous imposition some- 
whete. Let all trae Christians shew that it is not in Christianity 
itself. 

It is fitting to conclade this very plain and faithful, but very 
friendly, homily to the Nonconformists, with some notice of the 
means, the ample means, which they possess, for acting effi- 
ciently upon its suggestions. The existence and effects of their 
power have been referred to ; and it may be useful just to par- 
ticularize the modes in which it can be called into exercise. 
They have hundreds and thousands of pulpits, 4 from 
week to week by the public teachers of millions. The great 
‘object of pulpit oratory is spiritual edification. There cannot be 
a tr abuse than that of making it the vehicle of party 
polities. But religious liberty, 7 has been said, and proved, 

2c 
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again and again, is greatly subservient to spiritual edification. 
To vindicate it for ourselves ; to respect it in others by whom 
it is possessed ; to procure it, if we can, for those from whom 
it has been wrested, or to whom it is denied ; these are moral 
duties, and their discharge is essential to being perfect in good 
works. Occasionally, at least, to inculcate and enforce them 
on his auditory is therefore the bounden duty of the faithful 
preacher. Dr. Winter has shewn how such topics may 
be handled in a pious and becoming spirit and manner. Let his 
reverend brethren do their duty throughout the land; let them 
preach away the prejudices which make many of their hearers 
yet regard Catholics with aversion and terror ; and consider an 
Infidel as not fit to be «t large, unless with a gag in his mouth ; 
and treat a living Jew as responsible for the murder of the 
Saviour. Let the subject only bear the same proportion to the 
whole of their ministrations, that the explicit or implied refer- 
ences to it do to the whole of the New Testament, and the 
work is done. The laws of the land would cease to be Un- 
christian. 

They have a large and influential portion of the press, of the 
periodical press; reviews, magazines, newspapers, with a cir- 
culation of which the total is immense. So much are they 
addicted to this sort of reading, that a monthly periodical was 
established (the Test Act Reporter) solely for the purpose of re- 
cording the progress of their recent application to Parliament. 
The tendency of most of these publications is friendly to reli- 
gious liberty; and some might be mentioned, but it would 
perhaps be making an invidious distinction, which have most 
honourably signalized themselves on various occasions. We 
can only suggest as an improvement, that the topic might be 
pursued more systematically, and therefore more efficiently ; 
that the principle of religious liberty might be illustrated more 
interestingly, and the application made more pointedly, to exist- 
ing cases. If this were Ene, it could, we think, scarcely happen 
again that there should be a numerous and respectable assembly, 
which would agree unanimously and unhesitatingly to petition 
the legislature for the repeal of all civil distinctions, on account 
of religious opinions, and which yet could never be induced 
either to petition, or make any public declaration, directly and 
avowedly in favour of Roman Catholics. 

Three millions of people, belonging chiefly, as the Noncon- 
formists do, to the middle ranks of society, must have even a 
larger share than their numbers indicate, of the elective franchise 
of the country. There were not wanting writers among them, who 
pointed out the course which they should, and which, in all pro- 
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bability, they would, have adopted in the event of a general 
election taking place before the final decision upon their claims. 
Nor can it be doubted that apprehension of the manner in which 
their votes may be given on a future occasion, had its effect 
upon that decision. Their known and general determination 
only to support such candidates for seats in the House of 
Commons as will pledge themselves to carry forward towards 
complete practical adoption, the broad principle of religious 
liberty would have a speedy, an obvious, and an extensive, in- 
fluence upon the proceedings of that House. 

The petitions for the repeal of the Test act would, if unsuc- 
cessful this session, have been renewed from year to year, until 
their object was attained. Why should not the Dissenters do 
for others, whose case, if not exactly similar, only differs in 
being one of more aggravated hardship, that which they were 
prepared to do for themselves? Why should they not, from 
year to year, endeavour to petition the exclusive principle out 
of British legislation? Pledged as they are by their recent 
professions and proceedings, to the justice, the desirableness, 
the practicability, of placing all classes of religionists upon the 
same footing as to civil rights, and to general and reiterated 
petitioning as the best mode of accomplishing that end, they 
have, in consistency, but one path before them. Nor can they 
need, it is to be hoped, the additional stimulus to this honour- 
able course, which is furnished by the fact, that some obscure 
bigots of their number have at intervals presented petitions of 
an opposite tendency, and even shewn a disposition to be con- 
tented with their own fetters, provided the heavier links of the 
same chain did but continue to bind the Catholics. 

Most of the great public objects which men have at heart, 
they associate themselves toaccomplish. The Dissenters know 
weil, and have successfully employed, this power, for various 
purposes, religious and civil. Thus have their schemes of 
proselytism, at home and abroad, been carried on to so wonder- 
ful an extent. Their principal congregations in London and its 
neighbourhood annually appoint deputies to watch over their 
civil rights. The “ Protestant Society for the Protection of 
Religious Liberty” is chiefly supported and managed by Dis- 
senters. But the attention of “ the Deputies” is restricted to 
the civil rights of their constituents of “the three denomina- 
tions ;” and the business of the “‘ Protestant Society” is to pre- 
vent illegal oppressions. There is no combination for improving 
the law itself; no society for the express purpose of ascertaining 
and exhibiting the extent to which our legislation has deviated 
from the principle of religious liberty ; and of guiding the public 
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mind into the safest course for rendering that principle para- 
mount. Some talk there has recently been, of forming such an 
association : and if established, it might prove an incalculable 
blessing to the community. It should contemplate the com- 
plete removal of every civil inequality on account of religious 
opinions ; and in its support should all classes be united, from 
the Roman Catholic to the Deist, including all the intermediate 
grades of the established and the tolerated, the sound and the 
heretical. The Dissenters ought not to wait for its formation 
by others, and then gradually and hesitatingly drop into its. 
ranks ; they should sound a gathering to the friends of religious 
liberty of all denominations, and secure immediately the organi- 
zation of an active and efficient Committee, ta exist till the 
last intolerant clause in the Statute-book ceases to exist. It 
may be very long before this great- object can be realized ; but 
along with it there will be, indirectly, the gradual accomplish- 
ment of an object as great, namely, the softening of contro- 
versial asperities, and the removal af theological animosities. 
How gloriously would the Dissenters celebrate their recent 
victory, were they to provide for its eternal commemoration, by 
laying the foundation-stone of such a Temple of Liberty and 
Charity ! 





ArT. V.—1, First Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the Laws respecting Friendly Societies, July, 1825, 
2. Second Report on the same subject, June, 1827. 
S. A Treatise on Benefit or Friendly Societies, containing a Statement 
of Laws respecting these Institutions ; the probabilities of Sickness, 
Mortality, Births, and other Casualties ; with practical Instructions 
for the Formation of Rates, and their general Management. Read 
before the Mathematical Society of London, by James Mitchell, 
LL.D. F.S8.A.E. Richardson. 
. A View of the Rise and Progress of the Equitable Society, and of 
the Causes which have contributed to its Success. To which are 
added, Remarks on some of the late Misrepresentations respectin 
the Rules and Practice of the Society. By W. Morgan, F.K.8. 
Actuary to the Equitable Society. 
A MONG the most important duties of a government intent 

upon the accomplishment of what some writers have stated 
to be its chief end, ‘‘ security for the fuli enjoyment of life and 
property,” we should include the attainment of means to enable 
the community to provide, at the least expense, against the 
casualties of sickness and mortality ; and to avert or dissipate 
those attendant evils by the apprehension of which life is 
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embitiered and impaired. These means are, first, collec- 
tions of the most complete information attainable relative to the 
circumstances under which sickness arises, together with accu- 
rate accounts of the deaths consequent upon those circumstances ; 
and, next, the formation of equitable tables of assurance for 
individual contribution, by which the evil effects of such events, 
when they do happen, will be mitigated, in proportion to the 
degree in which they are Peo amongst large numbers. 
Accounts of this description, which perhaps at present a govern- 
ment alone has the power to obtain in the requisite degree of 
perfection, would form an invaluable acquisition to science, and 
would direct the public exertions in removing those circum- 
stances which shorten life, and in promoting those under which 
it is found to attain its greatest duration. Our government has 
hitherto paid little attention to this important subject, and has 
only concerned itself with such accounts, as means of indirect 
taxation. 

We shall not attempt to investigate the fairness of the terms on 
which the Assurance Companies deal with the public, as that sub- 
ject has been fully and efficiently dealt with in a recent number of 
the Quarterly Review; neither shall we examine the defence of 
those companies, made in a subsequent number of the Edinburgh 
Review, which admitted that they obtained a profit of as much 
as seventeen per cent, and disinterestedly besought the public 
not to “cheer on” other companies “in the race of competi- 
tion.” We shall concern ourselves as little as possible about 
such interests. We propose to exhibit the present state of the 
information at relative to the casualties of sickness and 
mortality, and the conduct of the government respecting the 
departments of the public expenditure, appropriated as means 
to diminish the evil effects of those casualties. 

It is perhaps requisite we should call upon our readers to bear 
in mind, that the value of any table of sickness or mortality is 
proportionate to the extent and accuracy of the information 
obtained relative to the class of persons, from the number of 
whose casualties it is formed; and that the degree in which 
such table is applicable to determine the number of casualties 
that may be expected to happen amongst another class of 
persons, must depend upon the similarity of the circumstances 
under which the two classes are placed. 

Of the tables now in use, the oldest, and that which is most 
generally adopted, is called the Northampton table. It was 
formed by Dr. Price, from bills of mortality kept in the parish 
of All Saints, Northampton, during the years 1735 to 1780. This 
parish contained little more than half the number of inhabitants 
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of Northampton. A table formed upon the casualties happening 
to such a proportion might have been applicable to determine 
the chances of mortality in that town, provided that the parish 
of All Saints was not inhabited exclusively or disproportionately 
by rich or by poor ; and provided also, that the population was 
stationary during the period included in the returns, which there 
is evidence to prove was not the case. But a table formed on 
so narrow a basis as that afforded by half the population of a 
small town, is of itself obviously inapplicable to determine the 
chances of mortality amongst the general population of the 
kingdom. This, however, is the table adopted by most of the 
Assurance offices, as the one on which they depend in the 
insurance of lives. 

The next table, or set of tables, called the Swedish, was con- 
structed in a very satisfactory manner upon returns carefully 
collected in the years 1755 to 1776, from the whole population 
of Sweden and Finland. These tables have been corrected 
by others, deduced with equal care from other returns, officiall 
compiled during the years from 1775 to 1795, and from 1801 to 
1805. These tables may be trusted, as accurately exhibiting 
the chances of mortality amongst the whole population of the 
two countries, but not the relative chances amongst the different 
classes of that population. But the climate and soil of those 
countries, the alternations of good and bad crops, the severe 
and rapid changes of the seasons, and the other circumstances 
influencing health and longevity under which the Swedes were 
placed, differed so greatly from the circumstances of this 
country, as to render this set of tables, if unaided by other evi- 
dence, insufficient for the determination of the average mortality 
amongst our population. 

The third table, or rather set of tables, is that formed in France 
by Monsieur de Parcieux ; of which set, one table was calculated 
from the mortality found to prevail (mostly during the years 
from 1689 to 1696) amongst the nominees of the French Tontine ; 
four were formed from the registers of deaths among the monks 
of four monastic orders in Paris; and the sixth table, which was 
the first ever calculated separately to show the duration of female 
life, was formed from the registered deaths of the nuns in Paris. 
Each of these tables was deduced from the casualties happening 
amongst classes of select lives, differently circumstanced from 
the general population of France, and therefore bad, as data, for 
shewing the probable mortality amongst that population, and 
still worse for the purpose of estimating mortality amongst the 
population of this country, which probably differs in its eircum- 
stances more widely from the monks and nuns of the old French 
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mane than did the general population of that country at that 
eriod. 

The next, called the Carlisle table, was formed from the results 
of observations made during the years from 1779 to 1787, upon 
a population of eight thousand persons in the town of Carlisle. 
The facts were carefully collected by Dr. Heysham, and the cal- 
culations founded upon them, accurately conducted by Mr. 
Milne. A basis of observations upon eight thousand persons is 
evidently too small to form tables applicable to the whole 
kingdom ; and the period of nine years, during which the ob- 
servations were made, as it might have been attended by a 
greater degree of good or bad health than usual, was far too 
short to form a correct average, even with regard to that 
town. 

These were the tables in most general use before the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the House of Commons in 1825, to 
inquire into the general management of Benefit Societies. The 
chief presumption in favour of these tables, as representing the 
average mortality amongst the population of this country, was 
the degree in which they corresponded with each other, though 
formed independently. The Northampton table is the one 
adopted bY the greater number of the Assurance offices for the 
purpose of assuring to persons the payment of certain sums of 
money on the deaths of other persons. This was the table 
strongly recommended to the Committee as the best adapted to 
shew the average mortality among the whole population; and 
as peculiarly applicable to govern the assurances against risks 
among the labouring classes, by whom chiefly the benefit so- 
cieties are formed,—it being on the safe side ; that is, not repre- 
senting the duration of life too favourably, so as to call for pre- 
miums too low to cover the risks incurred—too low to ensure the 
stability and prosperity of the establishments. The witnesses 
in favour of this table were practical men, extensively conversant 
with the business of assuring against such contingencies. They 
urged that Dr. Price had corrected this table by information 
which he had collected of the casualties in other towns, and 
that its general applicability was confirmed by subsequent 
experience. 

Opposed to these witnesses were several others equally 
eminent, who not questioning the correct formation of the North- 
ampton table, or its applicability to display the probable length 
of life at the time when it was made, contended that the dura- 
tion of life had since increased, and was now far greater than 
the Northampton table represented. 

The theory which the latter class of witnesses maintained, of 
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the increased duration of human life, has for several years past 
gained ground ; and it appears to us that strong primé Sacie 
evidence may be adduced in its favour, indepentiondiy of any 
proof derived from population returns or mortuary registers. 

Dr. Price laid down the position, that mortality invariably 
follows the rate of sickness ; or, in other words, that mortality is 
always proportionate to the causes of mortality. Persons of 
age and observation bear we aoe that a great improvement 
has taken place in the general mode of living among the people 
of this country, even within the last twenty years. ~The fig er 
classes are acknowledged to be much more temperate, less 
addicted to those gross sensual excesses which characterise a 
people who, in the earlier stages of civilization, are not aware of 
the pleasures to be derived from useful pursuits, and who -have 
few intellectual amusements as a resource against ennui. The 
vice of hard drinking is no longer fashionable ; and he who should 
now seek distinction as a six, or even as a four bottle man, 
would be classed with those persons of humble station and more 
limited means, who are occasionally celebrated in the newspapers 
by the announcement of such exploits as eating a whole leg of 
mutton, and a proportionate quantity of candles by way of 
dessert. The a te condition of the aristocracy has been 
greatly tipeovel ; partly, doubtless, by their better habits, and 

artly by their plebeian alliances, and obedience to the general 
aw of nature which is found effectual for the improvement of 
the lower animals. The satire of Swift is only applicable 
to by-gone times. A lord, if an Hidalgo of the “ true-blue 
Castilian blood,” is no longer known by his spindle shanks, 
as in the days of Fielding, and the younger men of the 
rey are in general taller and better made than the 
elder. 

The habits of the labouring classes have (as was stated ia 
evidence before the Committees of the House of Commons, 
which sat in the years 1816 and 1817, to inquire into the police 
of the metropolis) undergone considerable improvement within 
the same period. It must be admitted that the reduced circum- 
stances of some classes of workmen militate against this theory, 
but there are very few of them who have not been sustained, and 
even advanced, in condition, by the more skilful use of diminished 
means, They have gained in knowledge, and have in the same 
proportion been recovered from that tyrannical control of appe- 
tites and passions, from that propensity to seize with avidity 
and to use without restraint the means of immediate gratifica- 
tion, which distinguishes all ignorant people of whatever rank. 
The seilor, when he returns from a voyage, the ill-educated heir 
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to an estate, when he becomes of age, and the workman who by 
three days labour obtains enough to maintain him in idleness and 
dissipation during the remainder of the week, are influenced by 
very much the same class of motives. The most decisive and 
gratifying proof of the improvement taking place in the habits 
of the labouring classes, is the increase of Benefit Societies and 
other institutions directed to the same end, which before the 
middle of the last century were scarcely known. It appears 
from returns made to Parliament, and cited in the Report before 
us, that so early as 1802, there were no fewer than nine thousand 
six- hundred and seventy-two Friendly Societies, and that in 
1815 the members of these institutions in England alone, were 
enumerated at nine hundred and twenty-five thousand four 
hundred and twenty-nine. In Scotland the numbers in propor- 
tion to the population were still more considerable ; and in both 
countries they have subsequently much increased. We may 
add also, that during the last year the deposits in the Savings 
Banks amounted to upwards of sixteen millions of money. Of 
this sum a large proportion, though not probably so large as 
is generally supposed, consists of deposits from mechanics and 
other labouring men. The prosperity of these institutions is 
gratifying, as affording evidence that large classes of the labour- 
ing community possess surplus means beyond what are requisite 
to procure them the necessaries of life ;—it is cheering, as indi- 
cating the growth of improved habits of foresight and self- 
restraint, which must exercise an important moral influence over 
all their actions and relations in society.* 

Considerable improvements have oe place in the domestic 





* A philosophical writer characterizes the great progress of these insti- 
tutions as ‘‘one of the most striking manifestations of virtue that ever 
was made by any people.”? He observes, that ‘“‘ For persons merged in 


poverty, and totally deprived of education, as the English population here- 
tofare an so generally been, it is not easy or common to have much of 
foresight, or much of that self-command which is necessary to draw upon 
the gratifications of the present for those of a distant day. When a people 
thus situated have a provision made for them, to which they can, with 
certainty, have recourse, as often as they themselves are deprived of the 
means of earning their own subsistence; and yet, notwithstanding this 
security, choose to form themselves almost universally into Benefit Societies, 
in order that, by taking something from the means of their present scanty 
enjoyments, they may in sickness, disablement, and old age, be saved from 
the necessity of having recourse to public charity, and may continue to live 
to the end of their days upon the fruit of their own labour, no burthen to 
the public, or dependant upon its bounty ; they exhibit a combination of 
qualities, the existence of which could hardly be credited, if it were not 
seen ; above all, in a country in which the higher ranks too often display 
an eager desire to benefit themselves at the public expense.”—Sup. Ency. 
Brit, Art. Benefit Societies, p. 263. 
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habits of artizans ; they are more cleanly and regular, their houses 
are better constructed, they have acquired some notion that fresh 
air is conducive to health, and the streets where they reside are 
less filthy and pestilential than formerly. When to this enumera- 
tion of the causes of diminution in the amount of mortality are 
added the extensive reductions which must be occasioned by 
vaccination, less injurious nursing in infancy, and improved 
medical treatment, enough of this species of evidence has been 
adduced to satisfy us, that however the condition of some classes 
may have been deteriorated, the sum of improvement in the 
entire community will be found to preponderate considerably. 

The opinion, that the value of life had improved, was, until 
the last year or two, treated as a “‘ mere theory ;”” by which term 
of derision was meant an hypothesis or doubtful speculation, and 
the supporters of i€ were of course viewed as men whose opinions 
might be listened to, but ought not to be carried into practice. 
A minority of witnesses, who, as actuaries, practically conver- 
sant with the tables of mortality, came under the denomination 
of “ practical men,” being of opinion that there was no founda- 
tion for the theory ; their evidence held the committee in dubio 
during the first year of its sitting. Before we give any speci- 
mens of the opinions received from these witnesses, and treated 
as evidence by the committee, we shall make a few observations 
on the value of the opinions of average “ practical men,” on all 
questions of change or improvement. 

The common reliance on the testimony of this class of wit- 
nesses is founded upon an assumption, that those who have 
been long engaged in a particular pursuit, must necessarily have 
obtained, or at least are most likely to possess, the whole of the 
existing knowledge relative to that pursuit, and must, therefore, 
be the most competent to form a correct estimate of it, in all its 
bearings. This assumption of completeness of information, as 
predicated of the whole class of practical men, is untrue. By 
nothing are they so much distinguished, as by their indifference 
to the progress and result of any investigations which may be 
carried on relative to that pursuit, and to the utility of any new 
facts that may be elicited with respect toit. Thus the chief prac- 
tical man examined as a witness before the committee, was asked, 


‘Do you know of any actual observation or collection of facts 
subsequent to the final adoption of the Northampton tables by Dr. 
Price, whereby those tables have been confirmed ?—To which he 
answered, “I know of none since the year 1791, that was the time in 
which he died. He proved the tables made at Holy Cross, and at 
Chester, and at Warrington, and compared them with those of Bres- 
law. Chester is the best town for making observations, for it is a 
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town where the inhabitants, at the time Dr. Price formed his tables, 
neither decreased nor increased much.’ 

He was then examined in the following manner :— 

‘ Are you acquainted with the table published by Mr. Francis Baily, 
shewing the number of persons living at the several ages according to 
the observations at London, Stockholm, Chester, and other places ?>— 
No; I know nothing of the table.’ 

‘Are you acquainted with a table published by Corbaux of the 
same nature ?—I never heard of him ; there was a Swedish table pub- 
lished by Mr. Baily, but that, I ‘‘ believe,” is nearly the same with 
that given by Dr. Price for males and females.’ 


Ask, in like manner, the practical agriculturist, the practical 
merchant, or the practical tradesman, about any book relating 
to his avocation, which furnishes new facts, or presents the old 
facts in better method and order for practical purposes, and you 
will find him equally ignorant and careless on the subject. It is 
obvious that the practical man whom we have just cited, had 
made up his bundle of pe oe in 1791, and did not care to 
open it for the purpose of substituting in the place of those 
which were rotten, others that weré new and sound. Since the 
Northampton table worked well for him, produced to himself a 
good salary, and to the parties for whom he acted a good bonus, 
what motive had he to investigate? What mattered it, whe- 
ther or not the circumstances of society had been altered, and 
the duration of life extended since 1791? Thus it will be found, 
in the great majority of cases, that, the routine of practical men 
being given, you have the whole of their information relative to 
their avocations. To their indifference to the reception of any 
new facts, and the consequent incompleteness of their informa- 
tion for any practical purpose, may be added their incompetency 
to weigh evidence, free from the bias, in most cases of direct 
monied interest ; and in nearly all cases, of the interest arising 
from the loss of reputation which would be incurred by ac- 
knowledging that others were in possession of superior in- 
formation, or were capable of making a better application than 
themselves of the information already possessed: while all ex-- 
perience proves that even the interest occasioned by the dis- 
inclination to change old habits is of itself sufficient to 
counteract a considerable monied interest, when that interest is 
not immediate and obvious to the senses. ‘“ The great bulk 
of mankind,” observes Paley, “act more from habit than 
reflection” and most especially must this be the case during 
the prevalence of systems of education which perform by the 
memory alone, all which the memory alone can be made to per- 
form; which teach every thing by rote, nothing by reference to 
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first ptinciples. Under the evil influence of the habit of 
parroting, which is acquired undef a common education, almost 
every person is taught his avocation according to fixed rules, 
and is made to believe that the existing practice, whatever it 
be, is the best possible. - Before he has time to form an opinion 
for himself, the associations and belief chosen for him by others, 
become so strongly impressed on his mind by habit, as im a 
great measure to destroy his power of forming, or even of en- 
tertaining, any new combinations on the subject. Hence, 
perhaps, it is, that the most important improvements in the arts 
and sciences have been made, not by the “ regularly-educated 
—_ men,” but by persons trained up to other pursuits. 

e greatest improvements in agriculture have been made by 
petsons bred up in cities. The best laws are made by persons 
who are not practical lawyers. The same causes will, perhaps, 
account for the circumstance so frequently observed, that when- 
ever a man of superior mind arises, the last thing benefited by 
the exercise of his powers of invention will be the pursuit to 


which he was “ regularly educated.” Ramage, the optician, 
who has rendered so important a service to science by the im- 
provement of reflecting teleseopes, in which he has obtained 


equal power in half the size used by Herschell, made no im- 

vement in tanning leather, his original occupation. As an 
instance of the operation of the causes to which we have al- 
luded so often, incapacitating men of extensive practice, and 
even of something more than mere routine, from forming a con- 
ception of atiy change or improvement, we may mention the 
recent case of sir James Scarlett. It may be recoltected, that a 
short time ago, a complaint was made in parliament that the 
fees extorted from prisoners at the sessions were so considerable, 
that the court and jury, from motives of compassion, conspired 
to convict @ poor man in order that he might be fined a shilling 
and be discharged from farther payments. Sir James Scarlett 
hereupon rose ; he admitted ont Taimenien the existence of the 
evil, but declared (and we fully believe in the sincerity of the 
declaration), that he cou/d not see how it could be remedied ! 
Mr. Peel, im answer, ventured to say, that he humbly conceived 
the evil might be remedied by abolishing the fees. We have 
heard of another practical man, of the same class, who, on hear- 
img that in Holland no distinction was made between real and 
personal pro rty, expressed his extreme surprise at such de- 
plorable batbarism; amd wondered how society could hold 
together without such a classification. He could form no con- 
céption of & state of things, in which the secure possession of 
wh evtate could be conveyed with as little expense or trouble @s 
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thé least itnportant article in daily usé. Other similar in- 
stances will present themselves to every observing person; and 
it may be laid down as 4 general rule, that unless the mind of 
a practical man has been trained to habits of generalising 
beyond the details of his profession, his conclusion as to the effect 
of any change in his practice, is less to be relied upon than that 
of any other man of equal general intelligence, to whose mind 
the same facts are presented, and who gives them an equal 
degree of consideration. Yet, it is the evidence of this class of 
practical men, which, in all questions of change and improve- 
ment, governs the opinions of our legislators and of a la 

portion of the public. It is important to have the real value of 
such evidence better understood, and for this purpose we have 
digressed thus far, to avail ourselves of some ilustrations pre- 
sented by the reports before us. If the general observations 
are found to apply to the evidence of practical men whose 
avocations are te a more intellectual nature, @ fortiori will they 


apply to those engaged in ordinary pursuits. 

Tie practical men whose evidence supported the doctrine that 
the duration of life has not been extended since the time of the 
formation of the Northampton tables, were Mr. W. Morgan, the 


actuary of the Equitable Insurance Company, which is the mast 
wealthy and extensive institution of the kind in Europe; Mr. 
W. Glenny, the secretary to numerous benefit societies. and 
instrance companies for the labouring classes; and Mr. Ws 
Frend, the actuary of the Rock Life Insurance Company. We 
shall extract some portions of the evidence given by the two 
latter witnesses, and with only slight observation leave them to 
the reader’s jidgment. But the former deserves a more special 
notice, since his opinions, from the circumstance of his enjoying 
& more extensive practice than any other iaan, have obtained a 
degree of weight that entitles him to the distinction of being 
presented as the specimen par excellence of the “practical 
man.” 

Mr. Frend’s evidence is to this effect -— 

‘Do you apprehend that, since the Northampton tables were formed, 
the value of human life has ericreased?—No, 1 do not ; there nay be a 
difference in the higher classes, but I cannot say that I conceive the 
general notion that it is 80 is correct. 

‘ Are the Committee to understand that it is not your opmion, that 
among any but the higher ‘classes the life of a mah ‘of twenty is more 
valuable than it was, or than it was estimated to be, twenty years ago ? 
—If lam asked that @5 a matter of opinion, it must be matter of 
opinion merely. I very much suspect, that it is not a whit Better. I 
rather think the calculation comes very néarly ‘to the sane point; ‘as 
to the general measure Of man Tife, that it is not materially altered 5 
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no tables whatever can be formed that are accurate; for our tables 
end at the age of ninety six, whereas we know every year, that people 
live beyond an hundred; therefore it is clear that no tables which 
human ingenuity can devise, come exactly to accuracy; but it is 
luckily like the property of the asymptote, it comes near enough for 
practical purposes.’— First Report, p. 87. 


We are bound to give the witness credit for sincerity even at 
the expense of his reputation for capacity; but had he intended 
to nonplus the hon. members, he could not have succeeded 
more completely. They did not put to him another question 
on this subject. 

From Mr. Glenny the Committee received the following 
testimony :— 


‘ Having yourself constructed tables in a great degree from actual 
observation, you are confirmed in the opinion that Dr. Price’s tables 
were correct >—The nearest to correctness. 

* Do you not think that health has improved by the improvement of 
medical science since the time of Dr. Price?>—Not much more in 
adults, but very much in children. 

‘Supposing that you have in one district an accurate table of 
mortality, and also an accurate table of the average of sickness ; that 
in another district you have the table of mortality only, which I will 
suppose to differ considerably from the table of mortality in the other 
district, do you think, that by constructing a table of sickness in the 
latter district, bearing the same relation to the sickness table of the 
former, as the mortality table in the second bears to that of the first, 
you would come to an accurate result >No, I do not. I think it 
would depend so much upon other circumstances ; it would depend so 
much upon the manufactures. In some trades the mortality is much 
more severe, and the sickness much lighter, and I have been much 
perplexed, in the course of nine years’ close observation, by these two 
results ; my proceedings for the next five years I] hope will obtain the 
results of the various large manufactures of this kingdom, as the only 
correct means of preparing a correct sickness table. 

‘In what particular business have you observed the difference 
between mortality and sickness, that the mortality should be great and 
the sickness less?—I have found the gilders very subject to sickness, 
and I have not found that it materially shortens life. 

‘What sort of sickness ?— Chiefly debility arising from the 
mercury. 

‘Do you not include painters ?}—-Next to gilders, the casters in lead, 
and workers in lead of all descriptions, are more subject to sickness 
than to mortality comparatively. They have rheumatic pains; they 
have affections in the joints, and many disorders which prevents them 
periodically from following their business ; hence they are turned out 
of most societies, or rather not admitted. 

‘Is that the case with painters also ?—I class them among workers 
of lead of every description, Watchmakers are very apt to be affected 
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in the sight, and they also go into declines, and hang a long time on 
the funds, frequently without dying at a more early period than other 
men. Husbandmen are subject to much less sickness, I think, from 
the returns I have been able to procure, than almost any species of 
mechanic. 

* And do you not think they live longer also ?—I think they do. dn 
London there are an immense number of founderies, where they 
keep an immense number of men, and there they are subject to be 
laid on the funds by accident, yet they are not frequently accidents 
that kill them, so that they are thrown on the superannuated list 
early. ' 

‘ Do you not think human life lengthened from the improvement of 
medical science during the last twenty-five years ?—No, I do not. I 
think the quantity of sickness lessened, but I do not think life length- 
ened.—Do you not apprehend that more children are reared ?—Yes, 
certainly, so much so, that I have been for years trying to form a 
table to provide something for children during their minority, and I 
have been comparatively baffled by the difference of life in children 
within the last twelve or fourteen years, so that I have to go over the 
whole ground again. 1 should think the lives of children had increased 
a fifth, at least from my experience.’—First Report, p. 40. 


We shall not stop to examine how far the conclusion of the 
witness, that life has not lengthened, agrees with his admissions, 
that, since the Northampton table was formed, the health of 
adults has advanced a little, and the health of children has been 
improved very much, so that a greater number are now reared to 
maturity. With respect to the instances he adduced in support 
of the paradox, that sickness might increase, and mortality yet 
remain stationary, it did not, perhaps, occur to the committee 
to inquire of the witness, whether the classes of debilitated men 
whom he mentioned would be likely to withstand, so well as 
healthy men, those casual diseases (not incidental to any avoca~ 
tion), to which all classes are exposed. That men may lose 
their sight without their general health being materially 
diminished ; that the diminution of life from the effects of in- 
juries which disable a man, and, in some degree, also debilitate 
his general health, may often be compensated by his exemption 
as a pensioner from the hard labour, wear and tear, and conse- 
quent loss of vitality incidental to his avocation, no one will 
dispute, but that a whole class may be debilitated by sickness 
without the duration of life amongst them being impaired, is an 
absurdity. The operation of general causes of sickness on par- 
ticular classes, and the diminution of a patient’s chances of 
recovery in proportion to his previous debility, was strikingly 
illustrated in some returns from the hospitals at Paris, to which 
we shall hereafter advert. 

VOL, IX—=W, R. 2D 
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We now come to Mr. Morgan, whose evidence on this point 
we shall extract. 


‘When examined before the Poor-laws committee in 1817, you 
stated, that you had no reason to doubt that the tables published in 
the second volume of your edition of Dr. Price’s work, were still 
correct ?—I found them correct, and I do find them correct. 

‘Have you any reason to believe that sickness has actually 
increased ?—Not at all. 

* Do you think it has diminished in consequence of the introduction 
of vaccination —Most likely it has; but the people admitted into 
these clubs are people from twenty to thirty years of age. 

‘ We were speaking of sickness generally, not as relating to these 
clubs ?—There may be more in some years than in others. 

‘ Still you have taken it at a lower average ?—Yes, I have. 

* You find mortality greater, but not sickness ?—Not sickness. 

‘Sickness and mortality, both, of course, vary among different classes 
of people ?—Yes. 

‘Do you not apprehend that there are some classes in which sick- 
ness is more prevalent than in others, but where the lives of individuals 
are not shorter ?—No, I do not think so. 

* Are not some places more healthy than others ?—They may be ; I 
know nothing about that. 

‘ Are there not certain trades which afflict individuals with blindness 
without shortening their lives ?>—I do not know about that.’—First 
Report, p. 50. 


We shall say nothing as to the value of the testimony of this 
practical man, who ably and successfully superintends a mighty 
concern, with a capital of several millions of money, and yet is 
so ignorant beyond his routine, as not to know that there are 
some places more healthy than others. It is to be attributed to 
the want of skill in the committee to examine witnesses, and 
the ignorance of hon. members as to the nature and importance 
of the points to which they ought to have directed the examina- 
tion, that more definite answers were not elicited from this 
witness and others. But he has explicitly declared, as the 
result of his own practical experience, which we apprehend was 
wholly in his society (the Equitable), that Dr. Price’s tables are 
still correct, and therefore, that the average duration of life has 
remained stationary. Many of our readers, who do not take 
into account the little exercise of mind which practical men in 
general bestow on the facts under their own observation, will 
perhaps be somewhat surprised, when we inform them, that 
from the facts within the experience of this witness, his con- 
clusion has been demonstrated to be extremely erroneous. Ht 
appears, that he has been im the habit of making regular reports 
to the members of his Institution, of the number of persons 
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assured, whose names appeared on their books, ar+ of the num- 
bers who died. Mr. Griffith Davies, the actuary of the 
Guardian Assurance Office; procured a complete series of 
these reports, and theorized the facts of the practical man, 
that is, “ put the whole of the knowledge,” which he (according 
to his reports) “ possessed upon the subject, into that order and 
form in which it is most easy to draw from it, good practical 
rules.” We have annexed a table, calculated by Dr. Mitchell 
from the practical man’s facts, so theorized by Mr. Davies. 
According to the witness’s evidence, or the Northampton tables, 
the probable duration of a life already at twenty, is 33°43 
years ; according to his facts, when theorized, its duration has 
extended to 41°05. A life at thirty, according to his testimony 
as a practical man, is of 28:27: according to the result of his 
reports, it is 33°97 years. A life of forty, according to Dr. 
Price, whose tables are stated in the evidence of Mr. Morgan 
to be still applicable, is 23°08 years in duration, but on this point 
alone, Mr. Morgan’s facts prove them to be inapplicable by four 
years and a fraction, the value of life having been improved to 
that extent. Mr. Babbage and Mr. Gompertz went over nearly 
the same facts, and so far as they went, confirmed the correct- 
ness of Mr. Davies’s theory. 

We have considerable presumptive evidence in the superior 
habits of fetnales, to support the conclusion that the duration of 
their lives is greater than those of males. Several men of 
extensive practice declared however, that there was no material 
difference. 

The Committee says to Mr. Glenny [First Report, p. 41],— 


‘Then you make no distinction, upon the ground of a supposed 
difference in the value between male and female life ?—No : there are 
differences of opinion between calculators. The difference is so small ; 
there is not a single consideration in the calculation of a table which 
is not of greater importance than that point.’ 


Mr. Baily is asked [Second Report, p. 27),— 


‘Do you conceive that it is necessary to have a different rate of 
payment for males and for females to ensure the same object ?—I 
should hardly think it worth while to perplex the subject with such a 
distinction. Have you paid any attention to the subject? I have 
occasionally. In the valuation of annuities, we generally reckon the 
females lives worth half a year’s purchase more.’ 


And Mr. Morgan [Second Report, p. 45], says,— 


-*The duration of life, in general, is a little better among females 
thati among mates ; but, in my opinion, it is not sufficient to render it 
néeessary to comrpute tables for them.’ 

2p2 
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These opinions are opposed, not only by the number, and, as 
we consider, weight, of opinions from other witnesses, but by 
the evidence of the Swedish tables, which shew the difference 
between male and female life to be very considerable. New 
returns were, however, now given to the committee by Mr. Fin- 
laison, the actuary of the National Debt Office, which established, 
beyond a doubt, the fact, that great improvement has taken 
place in the value of life, amongst those classes respecting whom 
the best evidence was previously possessed. He also proved the 
superiority of the lives of females, as compared with the lives of 
males, to be very considerable. When he presented his tables 
to the committee in 1825, he stated [First Report, p. 44],— 


“It is now exactly six years ago since I was appointed by govern- 
ment expressly for the purpose of investigating the true law of 
mortality which prevails among the people of England at the present 
time. I say at the present time, because there has been, as I have 
discovered, a very extraordinary prolongation of human life in the 
course of the last hundred years. I also say in either sex, because it 
has appeared, from the writings of former authors, that a great differ- 
ence in the duration of life exists between the two sexes, and that that 
difference has never been accurately assigned. It wasthe more necessary 
to do this from authentic documents, because, heretofore, almest 
all the known tables are derived from parochial records, which are 
incapable of affording accurate deductions; therefore, by the aid of 
Government, I was enabled to make observations upon the life 
annuitants of various classes who have been registered as nominees 
in tontines, or life annuities properly so called. 1 made an observation 
upon nearly twenty-five thousand people in that situation, during a 
period of more than thirty years, and the consequences resulting from 
that observation upon each sex, will be shewn in a paper, which I beg 
leave to give in, containing the expectation of life as it is now, and 
as it was a century ago; the difference is very great upon each sex ; 
the committee will find it nearly as three to four. I mean, that the 
duration of existence now, compared with what it was a century ago, 
is as four to three in round numbers.” 


In addition to the tables constructed upon the basis of the 
lives of Government annuitants who belong to the higher and 
middling classes, he calculated the mortality that prevailed 
during the years 1814 to 1822, amongst 50,682 out-pensioners 
on the books of Chelsea College, and 20,210 out-pensioners on 
the books of Greenwich Hospital. These he declares were 
lives of the worst description. The great majority of them had 
come in under 45 years of age. They were either persons who 
had been wounded, or who had lived some time in unhealthy 
climates, and their claims for other causes than length of service 
must have been impaired constitutions. Yet the chances of 
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these lives were at every age better than the chances given by 
the Northampton table, and after 50 as good as those given by 
the Carlisle tables. 

The committee obtained from baron Delessert, the founder 
of the Philanthropic Society at Paris, extracts from the reports 
of “ Les Sociétés de Prévoyance, L’ Annuaire, par Le Bureau des 
Longitudes” and “ Les Recherches Statistiques sur la Ville de 
Paris et le Department de la Seine.” The returns thus obtained 
from France confirm, as far as they go, the theory that the 
value of life has improved with the improved habits and condition 
of the people. According to a document which the men of 
science in France treat as satisfactory evidence, it appears, that 
the annual deaths in Paris during the “ age of Chivalry,” (the 
fourteenth century) was one in sixteen or seventeen. During 
the seventeenth century, it was one in twenty-five or twenty- 
six, and in 1824, it was one in 32°62.* When the other parts 
of France were added to the capital, the proportion of deaths 
appeared still farther to have decreased; and, throughout the 
whole of France, the deaths during. 1781, were one in twenty- 
nine. During the five years preceding 1825, it was one in 
thirty-nine. We have not the whole materials before us to 
enable us to determine accurately, but the total results prove, 
to the satisfaction of men of science on the other side of the 
channel, that the value of life has doubled in France, since “ le 
bon vieux tems,” and gained nearly one third since the 
Revolution, when all that was venerable was overthrown. 

In this state was the evidence submitted before the first com- 
mittee in 1825. We have shown the quality of nearly the 
whole of the opinions called evidence, adduced to support the 
Northampton tables ; and we have described the nature of the 
evidence by which they were proved to represent the duration 
of life too unfavourably. It might be supposed that it could 
hardly have escaped the most careless and incompetent member 
of the committee, that in proportion as the old tables repre- 
sented the duration of life below the true rate, the public money 
was improvidently expended in granting annuities ; that is, in 
contracting, on consideration of the receipt of a given sum, to 
continue a certain annual payment so long as the grantee should 
live. It was matter of notoriety that insurance companies had 





* From the table constructed by Dr. Price to exhibit the average mor- 
tality in London [see Odservations on Reversionary Payments, vol. ii, p. 
305, 310] it appears that during the ten years ending with 1780, one in- 
habitant out of 193 died annually. Mr. Milne has shewn [Art. 755 of 
his treatise on Assurances], that in the ten years ending with 1810, there 
died in the metropolis, annually, one person in 34:19, 
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grown extremely rich by the use of the old tables in the con- 
verse operation-—that of assuring lives; 7. e. receiving an 
annuity during the life of an individual, on condition of paying 
a given sum at his death. It was then sufficiently well known, 
that these private companies would not grant annuities on the 
same terms as Government, or on the old tables; obviously 
because they discovered that they would be losers by the trans- 
action. These two facts alone made a case for stopping this 
source of public expenditure untii inquiry could be made, and 
more satisfactory tables formed. ‘The tables, however, now 
produced, proved beyond a doubt that the public money was 
expended at an enormous loss in granting annuities. We shall 
state one or two instances of the ruinous nature of these trans- 
actions. 

On an average of the last hundred years, the price of three 
per cent stock has been between seventy-nine and eighty. At 
that rate of interest, and the rate of mortality which, according 
to Mr. Finlaison, actually prevails ameng the Government 
annuitants, the annuity which ought to have been allowed on a 
life of sixty, for every 100/. sunk, was 8/. 10s. 7d. [Vide 
Appendix to the Report of 1825, p. 131]: whereas the annuity 
actually allowed on that age was 10/. 6s. 3d. for each 1001. 
sunk, making an absolute loss to the country of 1/. 15s. 8d. per 
cent annually during the remainder of the life which was calcu- 
lated at fifteen years duration.—Jbid. Appendix, p. 125. 

The deferred annuities were granted on still worse terms, for 
on reference to the rate of interest, and tables of mortality, 
above alluded to, it may be seen that the value of 1/. annuity 
purchased by a person at the age of forty, but which he is not 
to begin to receive until the age of fifty, is above eight years’ 
purchase, or, in other words, that on such contingency, the 
Government ought not to have granted above 12/. 10s. for every 
100/. sunk ; whereas they gave 15/. 8s. per cent, making an 
absolute loss to the public of 2/. 18s. per cent during the re- 
mainder of the life. 

This expenditure, which had gone on for a series of years, 
was allowed to continue during two years more, though atten- 
tion was strongly called to the subject. 

In consequence of some observations which were made on 
Mr. Finlaison’s tables, he went over the operation of theorizing 
the whole of his data a second time ; 7. e. observing exactly the 
facts, “ to make a perfect collection of them; nothing omitted 
that is of importance ; nothing included of none ; and to record 
them in that order and form in which all that is best to be done 
in practice can be most immediately and certainly perceived,” 
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He performed this operation by new methods, and found the 
results to coincide in nearly every instance. The extreme 
difference between the two sets of tables in granting an annuity 
would be fifteen shillings in the hundred pounds. The differ- 
ence between male and female lives he found to be very con- 
siderable in every period of life excepting in infancy (under ten 
years of age) and excepting also in extreme old age; ¢. g. be- 
yone eg when no distinction is perceptible in the 
returns. He states the general result of the comparison in 
these terms :—‘* Supposing a mother were to leave a pension 
to her son; the value of such a pension would only be two 
thirds of a pension left by a father to his daughter—the relative 
ages of the children and parents being precisely the same. It 
follows therefore” (and here let the reader refer to the testimony 
of those blind guides, the practical men) “ that any society 
making no distinction of sex, and granting pensions to widows 
according to the strict arithmetical result, would inevitably be 
ruined.”-—Vide Second Report, p. 57. 

The Committee, it appears, in their Second Report, came to 
the conclusion that the evidence appeared “ strong and decisive” 
in favour of tables which gave “ an expectation of life higher 
than the Northampton,” and that there was “ not even a primd 
facie case” in fayour of the latter.-—Second Report, p. 4. 

Mr. John Naylor, speaking of Mr. Finlaison’s table, says, 

‘I am inclined to believe it to be accurate, and for this reason ; that 
with reference to the annuities calculated from this table, on male and 
female lives of course, the mean between male and female annuities 
would not give the proper annuity for lives in general, but still it 
would be sufficient for the purpose of comparison ; and by comparing 
such annuities with the Carlisle tables, they are found to agree to a 
very surprising degree of exactness, especially from ten to fifty years 
of age. 1 have compared such annuities with De Parcieux’s annuities, 
and also with Babbage’s annuities, and with Davies’s annuities, as 
deduced from what those gentlemen call the experience of the Equit- 
able during the last fifty years ; and from ten to fifty years of age the 
annuities agree with a surprising degree of exactness; and in conse- 
quence of the agreement of such annuities with annuities as deduced 
from the Carlisle tables, I am satisfied that Mr. Finlaison’s calculations 
are correct.’—Second Report, p. 35. 

Mr. Griffith Davies, and other actuaries, bear testimony to 
the superior value of Mr. Finlaison’s tables to any others of 
which the public are in possession. 

Mr. Naylor, when asked whether or not the rate of mortality 
had diminished in England, replied, 

‘T am decidedly of opinion that it has, This opinion is the result 
of several comparisons of the proportions of deaths to the numbers 
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living at the same places at different times, from which I infer, that 
independently of the effects of vaccination, the mean duration of life 
has increased in England during the last fifty years.’——Second Report, 
p. 85. 


Mr. Griffith Davies, on this point, gives evidence which we 
think worthy of particular attention. 


‘ As another corroboration of the increased value of life within the 
last hundred years,’ he says, ‘1 think, on examination of the different 
tables, the fruitfulness of women, say from the age of fifteen to fifty, 
will be found nearly the same at all periods ; and, in the greater part, 
I believe, of the different countries of Europe that we have tables for, 
prior to the time when Dr. Price wrote, that degree of fruitfulness 
was scarcely adequate to compensate for the existing mortality ; so 
that he strenuously argued that the population was decreasing in this 
country ; and I believe that, supposing the documents he had to reason 
upon to be correct, the conclusion he drew was not so erroneous as 
it has been represented. It is not an increase of the number of births, 
as compared with the number of bearing women, that has increased 
the population, but the increased number of children that have been 
reared from the birth and passed through the several stages of life. 
In other words I would observe, that about one hundred years back, 
if any dependance can be placed upon the registers, the number of 
annual births did not exceed the number of burials, and, as a conse- 
quence, the population could not then have been on the increase. 
The increase of population since *hat period must, therefore, be 
attributed to an increase of fruitfulness of the female sex ; to the effect 
of immigration ; to a diminution of the rate of mortality, or to two or 
more of these causes combined. But as far as documentary evidence 
goes, it does not appear that the number of births has increased in 
comparison with the number of bearing women ; and it is clear that 
the increase of population cannot be attribated to immigration, other- 
wise the number of burials must have increased with the number of 
births, which is contrary to the fact, as established on indisputable 
evidence; the increase of population must, therefore, be entirely 
attributable to a diminution of the rate of mortality..—Second Report, 
p. 38. 


The relative chances of the duration of life, as determined by 
the several tables of which we have treated, are thus displayed 
in the following table :-—See Table A. 

The results as respects pecuniary provisions against contin- 
gencies are thus set forth in the Second Report :—See Table B. 

Notwithstanding all this evidence, government still persevered 
in the wasteful expenditure which we have noticed, and which, 
at the time when this committee presented their Report, was 
proceeding with increasing rapidity. The misapplication has 
been stated by Mr. Finlaison in terms so clear and forcible, that 
we shall quote them from the letter which he wrote to Mr. 
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Swedish. Government Annunitant. 
Carlisle. i 


Male. Female. Male. Female. 














37°82 41:01 38°72 50°16 55°51 
46°26 48°60 44:68 50°13 55°59 
48°12 50-28 47°55 50°04 55°37 
48-84 50°90 49°82 49-80 55°05 
49-05 51°15 50°76 49°42 54°65 
48-99 51°04 51-25 48-93 54:23 
48°80 50°79 51°17 48°36 53°72 
48°60 50°38 50°80 47°71 53°15 
47°91 49°78 50°24 47°02 52°50 
47°30 49°23 49°57 46°30 51°80 
46-68 48°55 48-82 ‘ 45°57 51°05 
45-95 47°83 48-04 A 44°83 50°27 
4521 47:09 47:27 ’ he 44:07 49°48 
44°59 46-00 46°51 , 43°31 48-70 
43°67 45°51 45°75 5°6 42°53 47°93 
44°72 ‘ 41°76 47°19 
43°95 2 , 41-01 46°51 
43°18 ; 27 40°29 45°86 
42°73 2- a 39°61 45-22 
41°62 “17 ° 38°98 44:60 
40°90 “ ‘ 38°39 43°99 
40°05 “7 Ss 37°83 43°36 
39°16 . 39° 37°34 42°73 
38°66 3 P 36°87 42 09 
37°91 “5S ; 36°89 41°45 
37°17 | 37° 35°90 40°81 
: 35°41 40°17 
34°86 39°52 
34°31 38°87 
33°75 38°22 
33°17 37°57 
32°59 36°91 
32-00 36°26 
31°40 35°6) 
30°79 34°96 
30°17 34°31 
29°54 33°68 
28°91 33°04 
28:28 32°40 
27°65 31°76 
27°02 31°12 
26°39 30°46 
25°74 29°81 
25°08 29°14 
24°42 28°48 
23°75 27°81 
23:07 | 27°13 
22°38 26°44 
21°68 25°75 
20°98 25°06 
20°30 24°35 
19°62 23°68 
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. | Northampton, 


Swedish, 





Male. 


Female. 


Carlisle. 





Government Annuitant. 
Equitable. 
Male. | Female. 








17-02 
16°54 
16-06 
15°58 
15°10 
14°63 
14°15 
13°68 
13:21 
12°75 
12:28 
11°81 
11°35 
10°88 





4672 | 


16°14 
15°55 
14:97 
14:37 
13-80 
13°25 
12°70 
12°17 
11°66 
W115 
10°64 
10°11 
9°60 
911 
861 
8:14 
7°68 
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406 Life Assurances— April 
Herries on the 30th of April, 1827. In this letter Mr. Finlaison 


states, 

“That unless the tables by which those life annuities are 
now sold, shall be immediately changed, the Sinking Fund will 
incur a most enormous loss, which has been for many years 
increasing, is now advancing at the rate of 8,000/. every week, 
and during the last three months has exceeded 95,0007. 

“That judging by the experience which we now have had ~ 
for these last eighteen years and a half, of the transactions of 
the first year of the life-annuity system ; viz. the year ending 
3lst of August, 1809; confining the question to that single 
year, in which only five hundred and forty annuities were 
granted (in all 58,506/. 10s. per annum), it appears there are 
still two hundred and twenty-eight of those annuities payable, 
to the extent of 23,251/. 13s. per annum, which, in refer- 
ence either to numbers or income, is about four tenths of the 
whole, and some of those will no doubt continue payable for 
many years to come. Inthe meantime the account is closed 
with the annuitants. 

“They have been paid back as much as would have re- 
purchased all that they gave, and 10,759/. of stock to the 
bargain; consequently, as long as they live hereafter, the 
Sinking Fund sustains a clear additional loss to the extent of 
the principal and interest of whatever may be hereafter paid to 
them ; and if this be, at present, the consequence of granting 
only 58,506/. 10s. per annum, the loss may easily be imagined 
which will eventually result from having granted 810,000/. per 
annum (for to that extent the life annuities have since been 
carried) on the very same erroneous measure of value. 

“ Now I humbly beg leave to represent, that the third and last 
statement is a mere question of fact which cannot be gainsaid. 
If doubted, it may instantly be set at rest by the most simple 
inquiry ; as this much, at least, depends on no valuation of life 
by any table of mortality whatsoever, nor any other reasoning 
that is not within the most ordinary apprehension. By a 
reference either to the Bank or the Auditors of Public Accounts, 
it will most certainly be affirmed; and if so, I respectfully 
submit whether there is not matter for the most serious con- 
sideration.” 

Mr. Finlaison, eight years before, had forced the subject upon 
the attention of the then chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Vansittart), and had submitted to him nearly the same evidence. 
That wonderfully-gifted statesman contented himself with direct- 
ing that measures should be taken to form more correct tables (a 
work of many years), and meanwhile allowed the expenditure to 
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runon. Mr. Finlaison made another effort, in 1823, to obtain 
from his lordship’s successor some attention to the progress of the 
evil, but only obtained a repetition of the orders previously given 
him, to proceed in the formation of the tables, while the expendi- 
ture was still allowed to go onincreasing. In 1825 the evidence 
we have described was produced and offered to the notice of 
ministers, but then a “ greater degree of correctness was re- 
quired.” A great annual loss was not to be stopped until the 
extent of the loss was proved to the fraction of a farthing! 
Mr. Finlaison again went over his tables, and, as we have 
already stated, found the extreme difference made in granting 
an annuity by his several tables would amount to fifteen 
shillings in the hundred pounds; and, lastly, after having 
given evidence before the committee on Benefit Societies, he 
tried what was to be done with a new chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It seems that we are indebted, for the escape 
from future burthens of the same kind, entirely to the Finance 
Committee. Since there appears no sinister interest on the 
part of the government, prompting them to persevere in this 
system of expenditure, we can only conjecture that it was con- 
tinued from mere aversion to change, and perhaps from a pre- 
sumption that nothing valuable could be produced by a clerk 
with a salary of only five hundred a year, who, for aught that 
appeared, had never been at either university, written a nonsense 
verse, or scanned a line of Horace: perhaps it was deemed im- 
proper to encourage such suggestions from people of this de- 
scription, as it might occasionally lead to a notion on their parts 
of superior aptitude and capacity, which would endanger the 
proper official subordination, &c. &c. 

Connected with this subject, as part of the means of provid- 
ing against the casualties of sickness and mortality, are the in- 
valuable institutions of Benefit Societies and Savings’ Banks. 
We shall here advert to another source of extravagant expendi- 
ture, which has been pointed out by Mr. Hume. The commis- 
sioners for the management of the National Debt pay four and 
a half per cent upon all deposits, whether received from Friendly 
Societies or Savings’ Banks. We are ignorant of any good reason 
why the public should receive these deposits on other terms than 
those which would be settled between individual and individual 
in a common mercantile transaction. Admitting to the full ex- 
tent the importance of giving encouragement to economical 
habits, we deny that the payment of bounties is necessary for 
such a purpose, or that more is requisite than to extend to the 
parties that superior accommodation, and greater security for 
investment, which it is in the power of Government to afford. 
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This we apprehend would form an inducement adequate to every 
salutary purpose. All that is given as interest, beyond the 
market-price of money, is simply a premium upon fraud. Not 
long after the Savings’ Banks were brought into operation, 
the market-interest of money being below four and a half per 
eent, it was found that investments were made im great numbers 
by far different persons from those for whose benefit the imsti- 
tution was intended. Instead of reducing the rate of interest to 
the level of the market, and thereby taking away the motive to 
the commission of fraud, the legislature enacted, that no more 
than 200/. should be received from one person: that no person 
should make investments of monies at two or more banks, on 
pain of forfeiting the additional sum beyond a total of 2002. so 
invested, &c. &c. But it is only requisite to know the amount 
of the bounty which four and a half per cent, at the market- 
price of money, did then, and does now, afford, to be satisfied 
that these enactments are constantly evaded. When these 
institutions make a deposit of their savings in the hands of the 
commissioners for the management of the National Debt, the 
Jatter purchase stock with it in the market. The present price, 
eighty-six and three-quarters, will yield 37. 9s. 2d. per cent 
interest, and as they allow to the depositor interest at 4/. bls. 3d. 
per cent, the publie are losing at the rate of I/. 2s. ld. upon 
every hundred pounds received: they lose in addition all the 
expenses of management. When a depositor can thus obtain 
for each 1002. deposited, as much interest as 131/. 19s. 7d. laid 
out in stock at eighty-six and three-quarters would bring in the 
market, even though subject to the risk of depression, it needs 
excite no surprise that these deposits amount to the enormous 
sum of upwards of sixteen millions of money. It is notorious 
that, in consequence of these inducements, the legislative 
enactments are set at defiance by persons who, besides their 
own: deposits, make fraudulent investments in the names of 
the various members of. their families, their relations, or their 
friends. Thus skilfully do our legislators attempt to cultivate 
good habits among one portion of the community, and’ suceeed 
in promoting bad habits among another! The public are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Hume for having endeavoured to check 
this expenditure, whieh was indeed injurious to the labouring 
classes, by representing their surplus means as far beyond the 
real amount. 

Before we quit the subject of the expenditure of public 
money with respect to these contingencies, we shall offer 
another specimen of the deseription of legislation, which we 
may expect from: those who transact the public business by 
way of an elegant amusement, 
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The committee (the chairman of which was T. Peregrme 
Courtenay, Esq. one of the new administration) requested 
several actuaries, and amongst others Mr. Griffith Davies, to 
investigate the sufficiency of certain tables, and to state 
whether they considered the payment required upon them 
adequate for a society consisting chiefly of persons of the lower 
orders, and having the privilege of investing its funds at four 
and a half per cent. Mr. Davies declared the scale of contribu- 
tions inadequate to provide for the annuities proposed, because 
he did not believe that such societies could make four and a half 
per cent compound interest upon their money. But we will 
give the committee’s account of his objection, as well as their 
answer, in their own words: 


‘ Mr. Davies’s opinion is unfavourable upon two grounds ; first, he 
states that the rate assumed will not in practice be obtained at eom- 
pound interest ; secondly, he thinks that an allowance ought to be 
made, in consideration of the annuity being paid weekly, whereby 
there is. a loss of interest. 

« Your committee are disposed to overrule these objections, because 
they apprehend that the arrangement of the debenture does insure to 
Friendly Societies, doing business upon a large scale, the means of 
realising compound interest on very nearly the whole of their funds ; 
and the other gentlemen who have approved of the Dorsetshire tables 
—= to have taken into consideration the weekly payment of the 
allowance.’—Second Report, p. 8. 


It appears from the last clause of the committee’s answer 
that it would have been too much to expect of honourable 
gentlemen to take upon themselves the trouble of examining the 
not. very difficult. question whether there really was a loss. of 
interest by paying the annuity weekly. It was easier to rely 
upon such testimony as happened to be given them. The 
answer contained in the other clause of the paragraph might have 
been given more plainly in these words. “ Yes, four and a half 
per cent can be obtained by these societies, because it can be 
given, and shall be given, from the public money :” the question 
whether such an employment of the public money is advan- 
tageous, being one upon which they were not called to concern 
themselves. 

We must, before we quit the subject of the management of 
the expenditure, connected with the contingencies of mortality 
and sickness, pay Mr. Morgan the compliment of a vaiedictory 
notice, and bestow a few remarks on his new pamphlet, which 
is intended as a-defence of the conduct of his society, against 
those who have impugned its management, and its rates of 
insurance. In. this pamphlet, and also in his answers given. to 
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the Committee of the House of Commons subsequently to the 
publication of the new tables, he eminently displays the vicious 
habit of mind to which we have adverted, as characteristic of 
the majority of practical men, namely, obduracy to the recep- 
tion of new evidence. This is a vice with which most men are 
more or less tainted, but the practical men of his genus are dis- 
tinguished by its mischievous excess. When the Committee 
ask him his opinion respecting the tables framed by Mr. Fin- 
laison, he says, “I have no opinion at all of them, I do not 
think favourably of them,” but assigns no reasons for thinking 
unfavourably of them. In his pamphlet he holds this language, 
“Of those absurd opinions which have been lately entertained 
respecting the improved health and greater longevity of the 
human race, I feel no disposition to enter into the discussion” 
{very likely, discussion being, to his interests, dangerous]. 
“They do not appear to be supported by any documents of the 
least credit or authority” [!!], “and I have only to express a 
hope, that they may never be suffered to mislead this society” 
[i. e. to reduce its exorbitant charges to the public]. “ From 
its first establishment, I know of but one instance of a person’s 
dying at the advanced age of ninety-four, and not above three 
or four instances of persons dying at the advanced age of ninety; 
and the whole number of nonagenarians now existing, does not 
exceed seven or eight. As far, therefore, as the Equitable ex- 
perience avails, this new doctrine has no foundation.” Future 
returns may be expected to exhibit a greater number of nonage- 
narians, but the new doctrine is, that fewer people die in the 
earlier stages of existence, that more attain a vigorous maturity ; 
not that more live beyond the extreme period he mentions, at 
which it may have been observed, most of the tables approxi- 
mate. The fears of persons like Mr. Morgan cause them to 
exaggerate and misrepresent new opinions, and we expect to 
hear it proclaimed in derision, “ That the philosophers have 
discovered we are to live as long as Methuselah, that sickness 
is banished from the earth, and the Millenium is at hand.” We 
do not, however, impute to this gentleman any wilful misrepre- 
sentation ; we believe that he is himself misled by his interests. 
Had he not been under the most extraordinary infatuation, he 
would scarcely have published a document such as is contained 
in this pamphlet, which furnishes a piece of the most striking 
confirmatory evidence the “ new doctrine” could require. He 
actually sets forth [p. 41] as the one source remaining, from 
which his society derives its chief security and success, “ the 
higher probabilities of life among its members, than those given 
in the table, from which its premiyms are computed,’ “ But,” 
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he says, “ even the benefits derived from this source have their 
limit.” “In a society composed entirely of young lives, select- 
ed from the general mass cf mankind, the rate of mortality will 
necessarily be lower than in a table including lives of all 
descriptions.* In a more advanced period of its existence, the 
effect of this selection will gradually lessen, .till, in process of 
time, the society will become like any other community, and 
subject to the ordinary laws of mortality” meaning, we suppose, 
to inform us, that they will not live for ever. ‘ This is parti- 
cularly exemplified in the following table of the decrements of 
life in the society during the last twelve years.” The second 
column of this table represents the number of policies for the 
several ages; the third column shows the proportion of insurers 
who actually died; the fourth column exhibits the number who 
“ should have died,” had the Northampton table been correct. 





Age. No. Died. Should have died. 


20 to 4,720 29 68 
30 15,951 | 106 243 
40 27,072 | 201 506 
50 23,307 | 339 545 
60 14.705 | 426 502 
70 5,056 | 289 290 
80 ,, 95 701 99 95 


“Here,” he says, “we see the probabilities of life in the 
society, which so far exceed those in the Northampton table in 
the earlier ages, continually approaching to them at a more 
advanced age, till, at last, arriving at an age at which no new 
members are admitted, they become nearly equal, and afford 
a striking proof of the accuracy of that table” !!! 

The difference between the number who actually died, and 
the number “ who should have died,” on the one hand, shows 
the risks which individuals who insure upon rates founded on 
the Northampton table pay for beyond those they encounter ; 
and, on the other hand, it exhibits the loss which Govern- 
ment has occasioned to the public, by the use of that table to 
form its rules for granting annuities. It is declared, for instance, 




















* If our readers will refer to the tables of ree | we have given, and 
compare the experience of the Equitable Society with the Swedish table, 
they may estimate the effect of selection in presenting diminished chances 
of mortality, and give Mr. Morgan credit for it ; and they will then per- 
ceive how considerably his own table of decrements yet makes against the 
ar at table, on the experience of all the great majority of lives 
under 70. 
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on this table of decrements, that where sixty-eight should have 
died, had the Northampton table been now applicable, only 
twenty-nine have died, consequently, if these parties, instead 
of being insured, had been Government annuitants, the public 
would have been burthened with thirty-nine annuities beyond 
the number calculated upon. We may sar more than thirty- 
nine, because the lives of annuitants are better than those of 
insurers, because it is rare that an individual purchases an 
annuity who dees not believe himself to be in good health, and 
of sound constitution, to enable him to enjoy it for a long 
period. Annuitants are also, in most cases, relieved from the 
painful anxiety which generally attends the pursuit of a liveli- 
hood, and more or less diminishes the duration of life amongst 
large classes. 

More complete and satisfactory evidence of the improve- 
ment in the value of life among the classes whose con- 
dition and habits have improved, could not well be ob- 
tained. But still the lives of Government annuitants, and the 
navy and army pensioners, are to be considered as select 
lives, and we are left to conjecture how far they may, or 
may not, be applicable to determine the chances of mortality 
among other classes. The Northampton, the Swedish, the 
Carlisle, the Equitable, and the Government, tables, differing 
as they do considerably, have each their advocates, as being 
most applicable to govern societies for insuring the labouring 
classes of the community. We are inclined to agree with the 
conclusion of Dr. Mitchell in favour of the Swedish tables, as 
being probably the best adapted to represent the chances of 
mortality amongst the labouring classes. We question whether 
the Chelsea and Greenwich out-pensioners are to be con- 
sidered, relatively to others of the labouring classes, lives of the 
“‘ very worst” description. ‘“ Many of these men,” he observes, 
“had no doubt suffered in their constitutions from service in 
foreign climes, and some from severe wounds ; but, on the other 
hand, we are to recollect that the men who enter the army are 
admitted, not as the sticking-bills of the recruiting serjeants 
express it, for good character and education, but for good 
stamina and vigorous constitutions ; so that, taking one chance 
against another, we may expect the lives of the Chelsea and 
Greenwich out-pensioners to be better than those of the ordinary 
mechanics and labourers of the United Kingdom. Now the 
chances of the pensioners of Chelsea College are at any age 
better than those of the Northampton tables ; and, after fifty, 
are as good as those of the Carlisle tables.” The Carlisle 
correspond very closely, as may be perceived, with the Equitable 
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tables, and the Equitable tables are founded on very select lives. 
Therefore the Carlisle and the Government tables, in all pro- 
bability, present too favourable a rate for the classes who form 
beneht societies, and the Swedish are the most applicable as 
giving the probabilities of the life more favourable than the 
Northampton, and less favourable than the Carlisle, tables. 

The mean chances between classes who differ widely in their 
circumstances, or the averages formed from the mortality which 
obtains in large classes, are obviously inapplicable for the safe 
guidance of any but Institutions of great magnitude. The 
desideratum is to ascertain in what degree mortality is influ- 
enced by particular trades and avocations, and by the circum- 
stances under which various classes have been placed. It is 
only in Paris that the collection of any satisfactory information 
of this kind has been attempted. Froni the First Report [p. 
169) we learn that M. Villermé made a comparison of two arron- 
dissements of that capital; of the first arrondissement, which 
contains the largest proportion of wealthy people, and the 
twelfth, which contains the greatest proportion of poor people. 
The total difference is such, that when fifty people die in the 
first arrondissement, one hundred die in the twelfth. There is 
one birth annually for more than every thirty-two inhabit- 
ants of the first arrondissement, and one in twenty-six of the 
twelfth, and yet there are not more children from the age of 0 
to 5 years in the last than in the first, a proof that the poor 
bring forth more children than the rich, but preserve fewer. 
From a paper compiled by the same gentleman from the 
registers of tle hospitals at Paris, it is made to appear that 
disease is not more frequent among the poor than among the 
rich or middling classes, but it is more frequently fatal to the 
former thap to the latter, and the gradations of wealth, or the 
means of providing comforts, may be almost taken as the scale 
of mortality ; thus, in the higher classes of workmen, such as 
jewellers, printers, and compositors, who enter the hospital, one 
in eleven dies ; whilst among the shoe-makers or brick-makers, 
one in seven is the average mortality ; of the stone masons, one 
in six ; of the common labourers, one in five ; and of the poorest 
classes of all, the porters and rag merchants, one in four: amongst 
the soldiers, who are in more favourable circumstances, not one 
in twenty; a fact which corroborates the observation of Dr. 
Mitchell that the lives of our soldiers are better than those of 
the average of artizans. Our soldiers are in general better lodged 
and fed than those of the French army: we may infer, therefore, 
that their lives are better. The baleful effects of poverty were 
most perceptible in the ou mortality among the aged, and 

E 2 
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the very young ;—a proof that poverty and bad diet, which 
weaken the general constitution, must be always taken into 
account as one of the predisposing causes of mortality. 

Mr. Villermé has also made some highly valuable re- 
searches to ascertain the amount of mortality in the whole 
of the prisons in Paris. He has proved that the average 
annual mortality in prisons is about one in twenty-three, 
and from this fact, comparing it with the average mortality in 
France, he concludes, that to be sent to prison one year is equiva- 
lent to a deprivation of about twenty years of life. This would 
by no means apply to imprisonment in this country, where 
prisoners are often better lodged and fed than the classes out of 
prison, from whom they are taken. It would be of the highest 
service in a legislative and judicial point of view to make a 
similar inquiry, in order to determine the average mortality 
which prevails amongst the various classes of prisoners, that, 
from the results, the effects of various modes of punishment 
might be ascertaiged. Such an inquiry should be extended to 
the prisons for debtors, and we have no doubt that the facts 
elucidated would startle the public. Will any Howard, any 
Villermé, in this country ever investigate the average mortality 
among the suitors in Chancery? Having witnessed individual 
instances of the ravages of its process on the health of suitors, 
and seen a suit attended with more deadly effects than a fever, 
we seriously believe that the amount of the deprivation of life 
among the victims of that horrible Court would be found equal 
to the loss of life in any hospital in the metropolis. 

Little was done, compared with what the committee might 
by a smail expenditure of labour have effected, to procure 
information similar to that obtained in Paris by M. Villermé. 
They contented themselves with idly observing in the first 
report, “ it must be owned that no extensive information has 
hitherto been collected as to the duration of life among the 
lower orders; and it is obvious that neither experience drawn 
from the higher and middling classes, nor results taken from 
the army, or from the London hospitals, can be depended upon 
in reference to the general mass of the manufacturing popula- 
tion.” 

Mr. Finlaison stated to the committee [Appendix to the First 
Report, p. 138], that “ materials exist, however, which may be 
furnished with facility for estimating the sickness now actually 
prevailing among the labouring classes to a degree probably of 
very considerable accuracy. There is in the Navy Pay-office 
a pay-list received annually from each of the seven dock-yards, 
containing the age of every workman, artificer, or labouser, in 
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those great establishments, the amount of his wages or earn- 
ings in the year, and the number of days in which he received 
no wages, by reason of sickness, the fact of such sickness being 
always verified by the public medical officer. I have not been 
— to avail myself of this document extra officially, else 

would now have submitted the result to your honourable com- 
mittee.” On a cursory view of the document, he found the 
amount of sickness among those under fifty to coincide very 
closely with the average of sickness reported by the Highland 
Society. He suggested that further returns should be made, and 
other materials for the formation of tables collected, from the 
various dock-yards, and from every regiment in the service. 
He was permitted to inspect some returns made to the adjutant- 
general’s office respecting the sickness prevalent in the army, 
which appeared to be thrice the average amount found by the 
Highland Society to prevail among the members of benefit 
societies in Scotiand. As, however, it is well known that 
soldiers, during peace, live better than the majority of work- 
men, there must be much imposition practised to make the 
amount of sickness appear, on these returns, to be so con- 
siderable in the army. The best, and almost the only data we 
have to judge of the probable amount of sickness among the 
labouring classes in Great Britain, are, the returns obtained by 
the exertions of the excellent society to which we have just 
alluded. This society procured returns from seventy-nine 
benefit societies situate in sixteen counties of Scotland. These 
returns were made up from the books kept during various periods, 
in some instances extending from 1750 to 1821. The aggregate 
number of members on the books of the respective societies 
was, 104,218. The first table ever formed to exhibit the 
probable annual sickness which a labouring man will sustain 
through life, is to be found in an able report drawn up by Mr. 
Oliphant for the society. The results stated are, that a work- 
ing man will experience in a year, at 


Years of Age. Sickness, Years of Age. Sickness. 
21... «. 4days ; 66... .. 5, weeks 
46... ... 1 week 67 ... ow. 65 weeks 
a tu .. 2 weeks 68 ... «. 8 weeks 
63 .. ... 3 weeks 69 ... «. 9 weeks 
65 ... .. 4 weeks 70 ase = eee): 10 weeks 


The proportion, after that period, goes on increasing rapidly, at a 
rate that puts the individual beyond the means of assurance pos- 
sessed by any of these institutions. The society endeavoured 
to ascertain also, the different degrees of intensity to be expected 
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in this sickness, and they state, as their nearest approximation, 
that, of ten weeks of sickness amongst persons of all ages under 
seventy, two may be assumed as bedfast sickness,—five as 
walking, three as permanent sickness. 

In addition to the returns which Mr. Finlaison suggested, 
others no doubt might have been obtained from the East India 
Company, of the amount of sickness which pers among the 
great number of workmen whom they employ. Other public 
bodies, the Dock companies for instance, probably keep exact 
accounts of the time during which the labourers whom they have 
in their service are absent in consequence of sickness; and from 
these and other such sources, highly valuable information might 
have been collected by the committee, but it seems they did not 
think it a matter worthy of any trouble, since we do not find in 
the Second Report, any of the returns suggested by Mr. Finlaison. 
They took the easiest course, and adopted, on speculation, a set 
of tables grounded upon an estimate of sickness considerably 
higher than that which results from the inquiries of the Highiand 
Society. We would recommend to the philanthropy of private 
individuals, or to the industry of similar societies in England, the 
task of obtaining correct returns of the nature and extent of the 
sickness which prevails among various classes of our artizans, 
who might with no great difficulty be brought to keep correct 
accounts of the facts which it is desirable to collect. If the 
sickness consequent upon different sets of circumstances were 
accurately recorded, the operation of causes which cannot now 
be clearly detected in single instances, would be pointed out for 
removal; as, in the numerous cases where classes of workmen 
sustain unnecessary injury to their health from want of 

recaution, and from methods of working whick admit of change. 
sent displaying, as they must do if collected properly, the 
consequences of vicious peculiarities and habits, would effect 
more in the way of reformation with the old, and of prevention 
with the young, than the most inflammatory preaching that 
could be brought to bear upon them. The utility of such 
returns would be greatly augmented if they were accompanied 
by accounts of the wages received contemporaneously by each 
class, and the prices of their most common food, together with 
every material change in any of the circumstances affecting their 
condition. 

The last departments of the subject to which the meee allot- 
ted to us permits us to allude, are the probable prolificness of 
marriages, and the mortality to which the children produced 
from them are liable. The attention of the committee was much 
occupied on these topics, yet but little information of value was 
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elicited from any of the witnesses, except from Dr. Granville, a 
physician and accoucheur of very extensive practice, connected 
with several public institutions. The evidence of this gentleman, 
we must do Kim the justice to state, distinguishes him from the 
general class of practical men, as one of an active mind, not 
contented with the facts which his mere routine might present, 
nor confined in its exertions to that which an immediate, a 
narrow, and sordid interest might require, but capable of esti- 
mating justly the value of his opportunities for the acquisition of 
knowledge, and disposed to avail himself of them for the advance- 
ment of science and the good of mankind. From the evidence 
given by some of the practical men examined, we might, if our 
limits would permit, display numerous examples of hasty 
generalization, and the formation-of bad theories, and illustrate 
the remark of Dugald Stewart, “that the simplest narrative 
of the most illiterate observer involves more or less of hy- 
pothesis; nay, in general it will be found, that in proportion 
to his ignorance, the greater is the number of conjectural prin- 
ciples involved in his statements.”. From the testimony of this 
witness, we might, on the other hand, display the first stages of 
the process of forming a legitimate theory, by diligent investiga- 
tion, and the sagacious comparison of a variety of phenomena ; 
and we could shew what the vulgar (who talk of the separation of 
practice from theory, as if there could be good practice without 
sound theory), do not seem to be aware of—that to be a tolerably 
good theorist presupposes a knowledge of connected and well- 
ascertained facts, more comprehensive by far than the man of 
mere practical routine is likely to possess. But the space allot- 
ted to us will only enable us to notice a few of the: general 
results of his observations, so far as they have proceeded. His 
opportunities for observation were very considerable. The 
number of cases which came before him professionally were 
numerous. With reference to women, the numbers of cases 
were, at the Westminster Dispensary, during seven years and 
one quarter, 7,060; at the Benevolent Institution, during three 
years, 2,755 cases ; and at both these institutions, with respect 
to children, 9,000; while at the Royal Infirmary for Sick 
Children, no less than 5,640 cases came before him, giving a 
general total of 24,450 cases for observation. He submitted 
the register of a considerable number of these cases to the 
committee. The “practical men” who were his predecessors 
at these institutions, had merely troubled themselves to ascer- 
tain the name and age of the patient, whether she had produced 
a boy or a girl, and what was the date of its birth, Dr. Gran- 
ville observes, 
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‘As my attention had been frequently directed to the statistical 
questions of the increase of population among the poor, I thought 
that the public institutions I belonged to might be made available in 
obtaining the information to which I have just alluded, and I there- 
fore established these analytical registers, in which, under particular 
heads, and in separate columns, I enter the information that the 
mother gives me.’ 


For this purpose the Doctor puts a multiplicity of questions, 
to ascertain the earliest age at which women of the poorer 
classes marry,—the number of children they produce in a given 
period,—how many of those children may be expected to die 
within a given period, and of what diseases,—at what period of 
life married women among the labouring classes are the most 

rolific,—-at what time they cease to bear children,— what is the 
influence of the occupations of the parents on the health of 
the offspring,—what is the effect of locality, under the head of 
residence, among the poor, besides a number of other questions 
on medical as well as statistical points of inquiry, the answers ~ 
to which he registers in the manner he has described. He sub- 
mitted to the committee the registered cases of 876 women, 
for the truth of whose statements he possessed the most satis- 
factory securities; but in all other respects they were taken 
indifferently. The following table, derived from their answers 
as to the age at which they respectively married, is the first 
ever constructed to exhibit to females their chances of marriage 
at various ages. Of the 876 females there were married, 


Years of Age. Years of Age. 
27 


3 , ove at 13 | 28 - - at 
11 ose ‘ - 14 |22 ove ove 
16 eve oe 15 {17 
43 16 
45 17 
76 18 
115 19 
118 20 
86 21 
85 22 
59 23 
53 24 
36 ‘ 25 
24 ove 26 


It is to be borne in mind that the females whose relative ages 
at the time of their marriage are above exhibited, were all of 
the lower classes. Among an equal number from the middling 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


KOnonanan© 
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or the higher classes we should not probably find so many as 
195, or more than one-fifth, married under the age of 19; or 
so few as one-sixteenth part after 28 ; or only one-thirtieth part 
after 30. From these 876 marriages there had been, previousl 
to the then existing pregnancies, 4,621 pregnancies; of which 
number 655 had miscarried; 176 were still-born; and 2,914 
children were born alive. Thus there may be said to have been 
3,966 births, or an average of 43 to each marriage. Of these 
1675 children survived. He had no means of ascertaining what 
proportion the marriages which were unproductive bore to those 
which were productive. Mr. Malthus gives 4} as the average 
number of children produced from each marriage. Dr. Geuavilhe 
found, that, during the whole time at which these women con- 
tinued to bear children, they had each two children in about 
four years. Considerable exertion was bestowed by the Doctor 
to determine what effect the age at which a woman married 
had on the number of children she produced. He observes, 


‘It is a curious fact, that if a woman marries at twenty-one or 
twenty-two, and is placed under precisely similar circumstances for 
the following fifteen years as women at fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen 
marrying at that age, may be supposed to be under, will produce the 
same number of children as the latter would, though the party marry 
seven or eight years later; and the reason is this, that those who 
marry very young cease either sooner, or go a great number of years 
without children. When they arrive at twenty or twenty-five years 
of age, they will stop till about thirty, and begin again; whereas, the 
age of maturity at which a woman is most prolific appears to be 
about twenty ; and there seems to be no stoppage, except disease steps 
in—going on regularly, every two years, or, if she do not suckle, 
every year, until she arrives at forty or forty-two years of age, which 
is the usual period for it to terminate.’— Second Report, p. 42. 


He found that the permanent ordinary state of health of the 
father, as well as of the mother of a child, had a greater influ- 
ence on its health than was commonly suspected. The witness 
had made greater progress in the collection, than in the operation 
of theorizing his facts; and on several points he abstained 
from stating his conclusions to the committee, as he did not 
consider that he had yet attained the requisite degree of com- 
—— to warrant him in promulgating them. We trust that 

e will persevere in his most useful and singularly meritorious 


labours, and we anticipate, that when they are submitted to the 
P y 


public, the results will be found highly important. 

The Committee gave more than usual attention to a scheme, 
set on foot for the purpose of inducing unmarried men to pay 
a certain sum sqnnelly, on condition that every child resulting 
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from any marriage he might subsequently contract, should, 
when it attained a certain age, be entitled to a certain sum of 
money, or a certain annuity. On the practicability of this 
scheme Dr. Mitchell observes — 


‘ It is not likely that single men will be induced to pay down a sum 
of money, or to contribute annually for such a contingency. And if 
ever any considerable number of single men in this country should 
become so prudent as to do so, it may be questioned whether, with so 
much prudence, we should have so many marriages as at present ; 
and we may expect that, in that case, the amount of population, now 
so overwhelming, would be reduced to so healthy a state as to raise 
the price of labour, and enable a man to support his family without 
such assistance. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to occupy time to shew 
this scheme to be undesirable in its effects, as it does not appear likely 
ever to be carried into practice.’ 


The data were found insufficient for the establishment of any 
safe theories on the subject. As an instance of the ruinous 
extremes to which practical men are carried when they have no 
sound theories for their safe guidance, we may mention the cir- 
cumstance that a case was submitted by the committee to 
Mr. Morgan, to determine the allowance that should be made 
on an assurance for each child produced from any marriage. 
He declared that 5/. a year might be given to each child. 
The very same case was submitted to Mr. Francis Bailey, and 
he answered, that 19/. lds. a-year might be allowed for each 
child. 

We have now adverted to the chief subjects relative to popu- 
lation and the duration of life, on which the committee made 
inquiries. These subjects begin to excite some degree of interest, 
and we have been compelled to go over the whole very imper- 
fectly, that we might not be too late to os whatever aid may 
be in our power, to any discussions which might take place on 
the formation of more equitable provision against the contingen- 
cies of sickness and mortality amongst those classes who are 
yet sufficiently independent and virtuous to desire to live only 
on the fruits of their own honest industry, The evidence con- 
tained in both reports is highly deserving perusal, as shewing 
how much remains to be accomplished on almost every point. 
Dr. Mitchell’s treatise comprises the substance of the informa- 
tion relative to the provisions against casualties of sickness and 
mortality, put into a shape to render it available to the labouring 
classes. He has interspersed the facts with useful suggestions, 
of which they stand in great need, for the most prudent invest- 
ment of their money. It is well known that, hitherto, works on 
such subjects have in general been profitable nearly in the 
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inverse proportion to their utility ; and, therefore, when we find 
them written for the use of those classes, and published, as we 
learn this is, at the author’s own expense, we are bound to hail 
them as the results of extreme benevolence. 

Mr. Milne, who, since the days of Dr, Price, has written 
most extensively and ably on these subjects, in explaining to 
the committee why he had not accomplished some investiga- 
tions of scientific importance, made some observations which 
sufficiently account for the little progress made in this and 
several other departments of knowledge. He states :— 


‘ Subjects founded on general calculations such as I have made 
require a great deal of attention, and when all that has been done, the 
author must publish them at his own expense, and I am satisfied they 
will never pay him interest on the money they cost to make them. 
What I have done, I have done with great ardour, but the sale of such 
works is so confined that it will not pay, and I do not think that a 
man’s success in life is promoted by the publication of them. But I 
beg to make a further remark. Such calculations enable those who 
pay attention to them, to make estimates of the value of property 
depending upon the contingencies of human life ; they consequently 
have occasionally cases laid before them, for which they receive fees, 
and those fees afford them some compensation for the trouble and time 
they expend upon them. But these societies, when they apply in that 
way, cannot afford to remunerate them, although there is a great deal 
more trouble than in other cases,’ 


These form the description of circumstances under which the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge will come into 
the most beneficial operation. We are happy to observe that 
the knowledge of these contingencies, and its application, are 
among the subjects which have attracted the attention of that 
society, and we trust that in this department of knowledge it 
will perform its duty to the public efficiently. We do not 
despair of seeing the government brought to a stronger sense of 
the paramount utility of proper information on these questions, 
and driven to the adoption of better measures for enabling the 
societies to manage their affairs beneficially. We have the 
encouraging testimony, given in the Committee’s first Report, 
from the men of science composing the Philanthropic Societies 
in France, that, “a mesure que les connaissances utiles se sont 
répandues et ont influé sur les actes de administration, les grandes 
mortalités de la capitale sont devenues beaucoup plus rares.” 
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Arr. VI.—1. To-day in Ireland, The Carders, Old and New Light, 
Connemara. In3 vols. London. 1825. 
2. Tales by the O'Hara Family. 1st and 2nd Series. London. 
1827. 
3. The O’Briens and the O’Flahertys. A National Tale, by Lady 
Morgan. In 4 vols. Second Edition. London. 1828. 


4 Tales of the Munster Festivals, containing Card-drawing, the Half- 
Sir, and Suil Dhuv, the Coiner. By the Author of ‘Holland- 
Tide, or Irish Popular Tales.” In 3 vols. London. 1827. 


5. The Croppy ; a Tale of 1798. By the Authors of the O’Hara 
Tales, &c. In3 vols. London. 1828. 


HE remark that, as society advances in refinement, it affords 
less copious and less interesting materials for popular works 
of fiction, must, like most such critical common-places, 
be admitted, with considerable limitations; for though 
security and order are entirely incompatible with the occur- 
rence of such striking situations and incidents as gave life to 
the Italian Novelle, or, according to our present notions, even 
with such adventures as hedge-ale-houses and highways once 
supplied to Fielding—though wealth and vanity have done 
their usual work amongst us ; spreading servile imitation of a 
fashionable model far and wide through every class of the 
community, and reducing ‘all distinctive traits of character 
and manner to one polished and conventional level—yet there 
always will be corners and recesses of the land where modern 
sophistication is as much unknown, as is the Bow-street police 
in Connemara—there will always be a remnant of the people 
on whom the stimulants of petty ambition work too woohiy to 
efface individual and national peculiarities. These will furnish 
matter of description to the novelist, more attractive even for 
ordinary readers than the antiquarian store of old costumes and 
traditions, or the mere monotonous round of what is called good 
society. Nor will the graver student need to disdain those 
records of vulgar idiom and obscure existence which, though 
contented with the modest style and title of “Tales,” may yet 
afford useful hints to the historian and the moralist. 

An uncommonly fertile soil for this imaginative culture is 
offered in the past and present state of Ireland. In England 
the occasional attempts of Fielding to excite interest for per- 
sonages hanging loose upon society, and, therefore, presenting 
bolder traits of character than the generality of writers would 
have dared to depict, have, of course, been pretty liberally stig- 
matized as vulgar, immoral, and in bad taste. In Scotland, the 
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endeavours of sir Walter Scott to commemorate the stirring and 
zealous times in her history, have always appeared to us an utter 
failure—the more conspicuous when contrasted with his splendid 
success in delineating the quiet shrewdness of the modern Scottish 
peasantry. But thenovelist of Ireland — bolder undertakings 
than either of these celebrated writers, free from all the disadvan- 
tages which hindered their efforts. He may exhibit human minds 
in bitter warfare with the actual state of things in that country, 
without fearing to be frowned on asa minister of dangerous 
and morbid excitements—for the passions which inflame a 
whole people must claim respect even when they force not 
redress. He has the melancholy privilege of drawing from the 
life, those passages of violent and terrible interest which the 
inhabitant of a less-disturbed land must seek for in the records 
of history. And if he be influenced by a truly patriotic spirit, 
he may feel himself contributing to force his country’s griefs 
on the attention of her indolent oppressors, and on the credence 
of remotest future ages. 

Our attention in the order of time as of gallantry, is first due 
to Miss Edgeworth, and to Lady Morgan, as the first efficient 
labourers in the field before us. The writings of the former of 
these celebrated ladies are too generally known, and have been 
too often criticised, to call for any more than passing notice at 
this moment, when no production of her pen comes properly 
before us. It seems, however, right to say something of her 
claim to be the mother of the Irish novel—a claim supported by 
the opinion of a celebrated contemporary, who considers her’s the 
“ finest family of children in the empire.” In expressing some 
doubt if this proud title have been altogether merited by Miss 
Edgeworth, we cannot be supposed to call in question the 
general and long-acknowledged value of her works: nor do we 
dispute the genuineness of her admirable specimens of Irish 
gentility, or the local honours and reality of Castle Rackrent 
and the Black Islands. But we do say, that when Miss Edge- 
worth quits genteel society, of which she seizes and exposes all 
the foibles so inimitably, and extends her views of life beyond 
the circle she has moved in, her ideas of the actual state and 
temper of the people are somewhat superficial and lady-like. She 
seems to have some notion that. her poorer fellow-country-men are 
deficient in sundry articles of clothing and cleanliness—that the 
pig is an admitted parlour-boarder, and the middleman an 
occasional visitor of their cabins. She is farther of opinion, that: 
an old hat or great coat is an objectionable substitute for a pane 
of glass—that the interior of a cottage is improved in comfort, 
by the attachment of fastenings to the doors and windows—“ that 
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the more one sickens, the worse at ease he is; and that he who 
wants money, means, and content, is without three good friends.” 
But Miss Edgeworth is about as fitly qualified to describe the 
situation of the Irish people from mere occasional observation of 
their external habits and appearance, as was a more illustrious 
female, Madame de Staél, to write correctly on the French 
Revolution, after seeing several mobs from & windows, and 
shining in the aristocratico-democratic circles of 1789. 

Lady Morgan, like Miss Edgeworth, is well known to gene- 
ral readers, and like Miss Edgeworth has not seldom had the 
epithet masculine applied to her writings with no friendly mean- 
ing. This imputation, however, upon each of these ladies does 
not appear to rest on very similar grounds: Miss Edgeworth is 
called masculine on account of her anxiety to display consum- 
mate knowledge of the doings of the male sex—their pleasures, 
their pursuits, and professions. Lady Morgan would appear 
to have incurred this charge by her evident disdain of many 
of the sentiments and prejudices of her own sex; by her free 
and frank details of female error and frailty ; and, finally, by her 
spirited adoption of opinions of her own upon many points, 
with regard to which, the orthodox have decreed, that no female 
upon any pretence should hold any opinion underived from 
authority. For ourselves, we cannot say we feel the slightest 
objection to the masculine propensities of either of these ladies, 
so far as unaccompanied by ignorance or affectation. We are 
willing to accept as much instruction as Miss Edgeworth can 
afford us on the conduct of our own sex : we only deprecate the 
tiresome repetition of professional and technical details, and the 
absurd exaggeration of dissipated habits. Nor do we quarrel 
with lady Morgan for unveiling every petulance and folly which 
our reverence for the sex would have otherwise forbidden us to 
know any thing about, so long as we are sure that no caricature 
touches are added for the sake of effect. We should, however, 
take more pleasure in the powers of conversation which she 
lavishes on all her favourite heroines, if the dialogue were a little 
less ambitiously adorned with apt and unapt quotations from 
every modern language of Europe.—And we should have quite 
as high a notion of the political information and talent of our 
authoress, if we were not quite so frequently treated with a 
lecture on liberty apropos of lace-flounces, or a discussion of 
the various forms of government on occasion of a dirty walk in 
Back-lane, Dublin. 

That culpable class of readers, among whom we ourselves 
have too frequently deserved to be numbered, who have the 
habit of beginning a book any where, except at the beginning, 
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are, we fear, not likely to make the “ O’Briens” the first exception 
to their general rule. The first half of the first volume is filled up 
with epistles between a certaingeneral, count sir Malachi O’ Fla- 
herty, and half dozen of his relatives in Ireland. These epistles, 
with the best faith in the world, have we endeavoured, but in 
vain, io peruse, although we feel they are important to the 
subsequent narrative, and are besides, we are assured, enter- 
taining in themselves. Notwithstanding all this,—we cannot 
read them. In fact, letters, we think, need all the charms of 
sentiment which Richardson or Rousseau could impart to them 
to render them endurable—in print at least. Having, however, 
cleared this stumbling-block, we found no other obstacle in the 
way of our perusing lady Morgan’s four volumes, unless we 
should except some sixty pages of extracts from a certain 
antique chronicle, called the Green Book of St. Grellan, which, 
more modestly than other Irish histories, embraces no earlier 
epoch than the year of the world 500.* Some sections of this 
veracious scroll are very amusing, particularly the narrative of 
the General Deluge, a of the “* Great Protestant Rebellion in 


1690, headed by the prince of Orange.” But, on the whole, it 
is, perhaps, too long an episode in the main plot, which is else- 


where full of intricate variety. Whether it is a review of volun- 
teers in the Phoenix Park, or a party at the Castle, or a mas- 
querade, a meeting of united Irishmen, a riot in Dublin, ora 
jug day at Bog-Moy—in every change of scene and situation, 
our authoress wields the pen of a ready writer; and, we are 
happy to add, appears to sel met with equally ready readers, 
as we see the book has already reached a second edition. What- 
ever part in its success may be attributable to the previous 
reputation of the authoress, we feel assured there will be yet a 
large remainder, which will constitute a triumph more enduring 
than any that has ever been achieved by mere brilliant versatility 
of talent diffusing itself over strange and foreign domains. 
Lady Morgan is at home in Ireland ; and, however we may differ 
from her on points of dry reasoning on the past and present 
state of that country, we cannot hesitate for a moment in ac- 
knowledging the truth and animation of her portraiture of its 
natives—and we are tolerably sure, that those who will blame 
with most vehemence, the pretended personality of some of her 
descriptions of the past et present arbiters of its destiny, will 
not be those who feel the least acutely, that such likenesses are 
drawn from a class. 





re To give a regular account of the first inhabitants of Ireland, I am 
onsee to begin at the creation of the world.”—Dr. Keating’s History of 
reland, 
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In our estimate of national tale-writers, we do not know exactly 
where to place the author of “To-day in Ireland ?” His observa- 
tions on the superficial aspects of character are not so rapid and 
extended as Miss Edgeworth’s, nor are his sketches of society so 
brilliant and amusing as those of the authoress of the “O’ Briens.” 
But he evidently possesses a mind accustomed to speculate with 
some acuteness on the springs of human action ; and when, leav- 
ing general topics, he is led by his subject to remark on the 
peculiar state and evils of his country, he displays a clearer 
sense of the disease and its remedies, than the greater number 
of those who have of late years considered it, either as a matter 
of fact or of fiction. Nothing can be truer to the life than his 
portraits of those whose indolent or active maleficence is charge- 
able with such a dire amount of misery in Ireland—his Curate 
Crosthwaite is a worthy elder brother of lady Morgan’s matchless 
Archdeacon Hunks; and all the inferior w bro, are hit off with 
so much spirit, as to be a perfect guarantee of their fidelity to 
the original. Yet, notwithstanding the deliberate disenproval 
with which this author views the conduct of his own wuss in 
Ireland, the conclusions of his mind and of his affections are so 
at variance, that while quietly narrating such proceedings of the 
rulers as could hardly be denounced with adequate terms of 
reprobation, his direct expressions of dislike and contempt are 
very commonly reserved for the people. Instances of this obli- 
quity of moral vision will be found throughout the work : but we 
would beg more particularly to refer our readers to the rendez- 
vous at Ardcross, and the attack on Plunket’s-town. On the 
latter of these occasions, an access of aristocratic anti-popular 
feeling really seems to deprive the author of all benefit from the 
decision of his clear and strong intellect. We must, in charity, 
suppose that he has lost some friend in the manner he narrates 
so vividly, in order to account for the extravagant execration 
which he showers on the misguided insurgents. For, in the 
first place, it appears from the story, that no murder was deli- 
berately intended—and secondly, the magistrate, whose mild- 
ness of character is made so b'ack an aggravation of the 
horrors of his fate, had been previously described to us, as 
giving his assent to every irritating measure of his col- 
leagues. To say the truth, although it may appear somewhat 
harsh, we could almost with equal ease imagine this intelligent 
and pleasing writer a censurer or sharer of the crimes of his 
class—enjoying or exposing those unhallowed orgies which pre- 
cede some act of military violence—conniving at oppression (like 
his own Mr. Plunket) where it might be looked on as ungentle- 
manlike to oppose it—or unfolding it to the world at his leisure 
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on hot-ptessed paper, and in elegant types. It is difficult to 
Jook on him in any other light than as a sort of diable boiteus, 
caring little for men’s doings, excepting as mere matter of 
amusement, or rather, re the comparison may well seem 
extravagant, he might be likened to the Melmoth of Maturin, 
taking part, but no benevolent or sympathetic part, in the ac- 
tions and the passions of humanity, and ready either to deride 
the Inquisition in the chamber of its hopeless captive, or to act 
as an assessor in its own tribunals. 

A writer of a very different stamp is Mr. Banim, the author 
of the O’Hara Tales, who is distinguished from his rivals by a 
peculiar gloomy character which pervades his whole writings, 
and even tinges his pictures of natural scenery. Descrip- 
tion in the hands of some writers is nothing but an orderly, 
methodical enumeration of the several objects set before their 
eyes in a landscape, beginning at one side of it and working to 
the other, like a school-boy at his lesson of drawing. To these 
is applicable the censure of a recent ingenious author.* “ De- 
scription, when it is merely descriptive, is essentially unpoetical, 
and unimaginative ; for the imagination proceeds not by the 
aggregation of parts, but by the comprehension of wholes: to 

imaginative, then, a description must in some measure ani- 
mate and impersonate, or at least verify what it describes.” 
Some describe objects new and strange to them by a reference 
to others which are known and familiar, as Leigh Hunt compares 
the foam of the Atlantic to whipt syllabub, and the deep blue 
transparence of the Bay of Naples to the bottles in a chymist’s 
window. Mr. Banim’s Natural Scenery is remarkably in unison 
with the wild and gloomy moral features of his works. If the 
summer’s sun spread unbroken light and silence over a solitary 
and deserted valley, it is the haunt of some unearthly visitant 
—the scene of some provincial superstition. If the moon flares 
broadly on the face of a night-wanderer, it is to identify the 
features of an outlaw or murderer—if the face of night suddenly 
changes, the stars become extinguished, and the wind howls 
through the leafless branches, it is to solemnize the moment 
when the hand of wild justice descends upon the head of an 
oppressor. Such are not the only lineaments which indicate 
the native of a troubled and unhappy region. An air of unde- 
finable unquiet—a pressure all around of reckless passions and 
strange impulses—are felt amidst his least tumultuous scenes 
and characters. But when he comes to those designs and deeds 
of violence which must so often engage the novelist and his- 
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torian of Ireland, and some of which he has evidently taken from 
the life, the narrative sweeps as fiercely on as that wild cavalry, 
whose midnight gallop we accompany with the author—over 
ground where none but native guides could lead—beneath a 
sky whose hoarded hurricanes all might shrink from, save those 
who had found nature in the worst of her tempers, less pitiless 
and remorseless than man. 

The great merit of this author, as of Fielding, is that, with 
every mode of existence he describes, he has an intimate and 
real acquaintance—not a lofty condescending acquaintance, like 
that of many fine ladies and gentlemen with the inmates of a 
poor man’s cottage—not a profligate unseemly acquaintance, 
like that of certain high-bred youths, whom one has heard 
characterized by the objects of their gross familiarities, as 
having not a bit of pride about them—but a natural affectionate 
Sincere acquaintance, springing up among familiar tales and 
faces in chiidhood—matured by common interests, and duties, 
and wrongs. Mr. Banim, we are told, is a Catholic—we are 
sure he is a true Irishman—and not more bitter are his retorts 
upon the contumelies and calumnies of the new Apostles of 
the Irish Reformation; their utter ignorance of human as of 
Irish nature—than his exposure is complete of the inhuman 
class-morality, erected by the ruling few to veil their own 
+ mages Not that in his hatred of oppression he dissembles 
the vices of the oppressed—vices in a great degree produced 
by the misconduct of those who are most eager to condemn and 
punish them—but the openness of his eyes to the errors of his 
countrymen does never alter the compassion of his heart for 
the erring; and there is no where a stronger contrast between 
the spirit of two writers, describing, with not very unequal 
talents, similar scenes, and expressing nearly similar opinions 
of their nature and the causes of their occurrence, than is ex- 
hibited in the description of the Carders’ assemblage at Ard- 
cross, and of a similar lawless multitude in Crohoore of the Bill 
Hook. We have already, with some explicitness, declared our 
opinion that the feelings which are habitually nourished by the 
former author suspend in him on such occasions all sense of 
equity, and even of his vocation, as a painter of character. Mr. 
Banim, on the other hand, while exposing most unsparingly the 
useless violence and insane ferocity of the insurgents, yet does 
it after the only preparation which can be properly said to justify 
one human being in passing sentence of reprobation on the con- 
duct of another—that is to say, after taking pains to discover 
the motives and mental processes which led to that conduct— 
we will say more--momentarily entering by sympathy into the 
yery mind and feelings of the miserable offender. | 
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These merits of our author are, however, not entirely unal- 
loyed with faults, which naturally next come under our review ; 
as indeed they are, to some extent, the natural excesses of the 
qualities which constitute so much of those merits ; which give 
so much of vigour and originality to his writings, and which 
qualify him so well for interpreting the outward and visible 
signs of national character. Thus the consciousness of power 
in the description of unhallowed and unregulated impulse, 
appears to draw him often away from contemplating those feel- 
ings of a more pleasing kind, to comprehend and to delineate 
which is so necessary a condition to the attainment of perfec- 
tion in his art. Thus the boldness and minuteness of detail, 
which give reality to his frequent scenes of lawlessness and 
violence, are too often forced close upon the verge of vulgar 
honour and of melo-dramatic artifice. To be brief, throughout 
the whole of his writings there is a sort of overstrained ex- 
citement, a wilful dwelling upon turbulent and unchastened 
passions, which, as it isa vice most often incident to the workings 
of real genius, more especially of Irish genius, so perhaps it is 
one which meets with least mercy from well-behaved prosaic 

eople. Wedo not mean to say that this blemish obtrudes 

itself in Mr. Banim’s writings, as in the phantasmagoric pictures 
of his countryman, Maturin, or the somewhat perverse colour- 
ings of society and manners by the author of St. Leon and of 
Caleb Williams: but that it does exist in his writings, we 
appeal to the sensations of his readers; and this author will 
assuredly, one day, either see or feel it as the greatest obstacle 
to the effect of his extraordinary powers. Any other mistake 
in an author, about the processes and nature of the human 
mind, will more easily obtain forgiveness than an ill-toned or 
importunate appeal to the feelings. The metaphysician rarely 
is made to answer severely for his merely general, impersonal, 
and abstract blunders. The tale-writer, whose fable is impro- 
bable, whose characters are even unnatural, so far as many 
actions are concerned, which the dire necessity of the narrative 
compels them to perpetrate, may, and often does, atone for 
such delinquencies, by novelty of incident, and liveliness of 
dialogue. But the author who has struck a wrong chord of 
moral sentiment, or who has struck too sharply on a right one, 
has erred in the eyes of many men beyond forgiveness; and 
that, we believe, less from the idea of imperfection in a work 
of art, than from the idea of imposture and hypocrisy in the 
author. They are angry for the sake of their own mental re- 

se with one who seems to play and practise on their feelings, 
instead of giving out his own as they arise within his breast, 
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and trusting to the unforced sympathy of others; they are 
angry for the dignity of human nature, that a writer should 
have clothed in human forms mere phantoms, without arche- 
type, except in his imagination. This appears to us a fairer 
hypothesis, as well as less disgraceful to the mass of mankind, 
to explain the unpopularity of several gifted writers, than the 
supposition that their mere superiority of genius has brought 
them in disfavour with the world. It is true, that such defects 
in such writers are most absurdly denounced, and most ma- 
lignantly exaggerated. It is better to regard them with a very 
calm eye, to extract what is good than to carp at what is bad 
in them, and even from the worst, it is generally possible to 
derive much indirect instruction. A stronger illustration of the 
present state of Ireland we have seldom found, than is afforded 
by the mind of Mr. Banim; impeded in its upward growth, 
checked in its expansion, rendered doubtful in morality, dis- 
couraged in benevolence. And we would recommend those 
men of fine fastidious taste, who may affect or feel disgust at 
many things in his volumes, to examine themselves whether 
their capacities and efforts might not have helped towards the 
removal of those evils of Ireland, which equally result from 
English apathy and obstinacy? whether appearing in the shape 
of the physical wants or the mental imperfection of her natives 
—we would remind those moral people who may sicken at the 
scenes of immorality and outrage which this author delineates 
—-that in the order of their families, the repose of their chapels, 
they have been cruelly insensible to the complaints of that 
people, whose devotion has been so often irritated into fanati- 
cism, whose affections tortured into misanthropy. 

The peculiar province of the author of the Munster Tales, 
the last and not the least-talented of the writers before us, 
appears to be the middle-life of Ireland, which he has certainly 
treated with sufficient success to fill up a perceptible void 
between the plebeian groupes of Mr. Banim and the aristocratic 
coteries of lady Morgan. And it must be said, in justice to 
the former of these writers, that the evidence of a social state, 
extremely out of joint amongst éven what are held the more 
respectable classes, is, in its substantial features, amply con- 
firmed in its occasional exaggerations, even sometimes sur- 
passed, by his recent fellow-labourer in the same rough soil. 
This latter author also resembles another of his rivals, the 
author of “To-Day in Ireland,” in an endowment which, in 
that writer, appeared rather gracefully, but which the Tales of 
the Munster Festivals exhibit in an almost ridiculous excess. 
The writer now before us is, in short, too much or too little of 
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a metaphysician; too inquisitive into the springs of human 
action to content himself, like the author of the O’Hara Tales, 
with describing simply what he has seen and felt without 
theory, and too little aware of the depth and limits of his 
science to avoid, on all occasions, mixing facts with hypotheses, 
like the ignorant narration of an every-day occurrence, in 
whose relation it is utterly impossible to separate the matter 
of fact from the conjectures which are founded on it. In all 
his general outlines of character, and in tracing the main causes 
which have influenced its development, this author is extremely 
successful. It is when he brings his character into action that 
his intellectual hobby becomes troublesome, and that a really 
great dramatic power is rendered ineffective by the intrusion 
of impertinent and ill-timed reflections. Instead of letting his 
characters develop themselves in dialogue, at least so far as 
regards their minor modes and changes, this author recites a 
prologue to every scene in his own person, informing us not 
only of the general disposition, situation, and prospects, of the 
principal interlocutors, but with the special thoughts and 
impulses wherewith he will excite them in the course of the 
ensuing chapter. Nay, not unfrequently, he delegates a part 
of this labour on the shoulders of the speakers themselves, 
makes the personages, with whom he wants to bring the reader 
acquainted, themselves narrate the principal circumstances 
which have had sway in the formation of their own characters, 
distinguishing with the most philosophical accuracy the degree 
of importance which is due to each; so that a vaneestha (old 
woman), whose eldest hope has been hanged, shall investigate 
the first rise and progress of his vices in a style that a professor 
of moral philosophy might envy; and a band of coiners shall 
gain insight into the motives of mankind, almost worthy of a 
Hobbes or Helvetius. Another practice which this author has 
pushed farther than any whom we at present recollect, is that 
of regularly inverting the order of his story, and making the 
plot follow in the wake of the denouement. This is sometimes 
done by Mr. Banim with effect, as in Crohoore of the Bill 
Hook, where the arrangement of the story conduces to fixing 
the suspicion of murder on an innocent man. Something of 
the same kind is attempted in “‘ Card-drawing,” the first of the 
Munster Tales, with this difference of result, that in this latter 
production, we anticipate the denouement from the very first 
chapter. Indeed, this author seems to be in some degree aware 
of his inability to produce a well-constructed plot. He, there- 
fore, very bravely takes the bull by the horns, and, hopeless of 
preserving any mystery with regard to the disposal of his 
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dramatis persone, makes a merit of as it at once in the 
outset; and, having made a clean breast of his catastrophe, 
endeavours to conciliate the gratitude of his readers by clearing 
up its causes in the course of the work. This mode of piecing 
and patching an indifferent plot, reminds us of the expedient of 
a poor countryman of the author, who, finding his blanket 
rather too short for the protection of his nether extremities, cut 
a piece from the upper end, and sewed it to the lower, by way 
of supplying the deficiency. 

Having expressed ourselves thus freely on the faults of this 
author, it is but just to give a specimen from the work itself, 
of a peculiar talent which he possesses for exhibiting the 
ludicro-pathetic effect resulting from the strangely-compounded 
elements of levity and feeling in the character of the lower 
Irish. Our extract shall be made from a dialogue between the 
hero of the second tale (the Half-Sir) on his return to Ireland, 
after some years of absenteeism, and a poor wretch imperfectly 
recovered from the want-engendered epidemic of that horrible 
season when English charity administered its ostentatious 
liatives to the distress which had been mainly caused by English 
mis-government. 


*« Was it always the same case wit me as it is now? is it your 
honour is axen me? Ah no, sir, that would be too bad—I had my 
pleasure in me day as well as others, and indeed I have no raison to 
complain, considering, thanks be to heaven, and if I had only 
praties enough to keep above ground for a few years more just to 
make my soul* (a thing I was ever too negligent of), I think a prince 
could'nt be better off. Do you see that large field over-right us, sir ? 
When I was a slip of a boy, about eighteen or that way, that was a 
great place for the Roberts’-town and Shanagolden girls to come. and 
blachen their coorse thread, and bekays they should lave it out all 
night, they used to stay themselves watchen it (in dread it would be 
stolen off the wattles) in the fine summer nights, tellen stories and 
crusheening+ away till mornen. At the first light, then, the boys of 
this place would come with fiddles and flutes, and there they'd be 
before them—Kitty O’Brieneen with her hundhert o’ thread, an Nelly 
Kilmarten with her hundhert o’ thread, an all the rest o’ them with 
their hundherts, blachen, and then the keoght would begin—dancen, 
an joken, an laughen, an singen, till it was broad day. Well, of all 
the girls there, Kitty O’Brien was the favourite with the boys, sech 
a sweet smilen crathur! though indeed meself did'nt think very bad§ 
of her, till one mornen axin her to jine me in a slip jig —‘ She’s goen 
to dance wit a better man,’ says Batt Minahan, that was very sweet 
upon her the sume time, an I knowen nothen of it. ‘She'll go 





* To attend to his religious duties. 
+ Gossiping. ¢ Fun. § Very highly. 
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farther than the field, thin,’ says I, ‘ for he is’nt here any way.’ ‘ He 
is,’ says Batt, ‘ standen out before you,’ says he. ‘Is it yourself you 
mane?’ siz 1, looken down upon him. ‘’Tis, to be sure,’ siz he. 
‘ *Twould take another along with you to be able to say it,’ siz I. 
Well, whin two foolish boys come together, an a woman by, ’tis but 
a short step from words to blows. Batt an I tackled to ('m sure 
small blame to him, an the sweetheart listenen), an we cuffed, an 
we bate, an we kicked, an we pulled, an we dragged one another, 
till there was hardly a skreed o’ clothen left upon our backs, an the 
boys med a ring for uz, and they hullooen, and the girls screechen, 
and the whole place in one fillilu. An then we pult the wattles out 
o’ Kitty’s thread, and we big’n wattlen one another over the head an 
shoulders, till the stick was broke in our hands. Well, it was the 
will of Heaven I got the upper-hand of Batt that same time, an bet 
him, an pummelled him, till I didn’t lave him a leg to stand upon— 
and then I danced the slip jig with Kitty. Well, I never thought 
much o’ Kitty before, but my heart warmed to her after I fighten for 
her, an we wor married agen next Advent. Batt (an sure small 
blame to him) never could bear the sighth of me after. I lost a little 
by it, too, for I was thinken of another girl before that, a girl that 
had as good as fifteen pounds of her own—but she was'nt a patch 
upon Kitty for manners an beauty.—Little I thought I'd be one day 
taken your honour to see that same Kitty stretched in a dyke, on the 
broad of her back, in the sickness—but Heaven is merciful, an we'll 
get her out of it again I hope. "Twould delight your honour to hear 
Kitty’s cry—she had the best cry in the parish.” 

«The best cry ?” 

‘« Yes sir, for an ‘ollogone,’ or ‘ ullilu!’ after a funeral, or at a 
wake-house. When Kitty had one glass o’ sperits, jest to clear her 
vice, you'd wonder to hear her. Besides, Kitty had a very fine back, 
an the other girl hadnt air a back at all, nothen to spake of. 


Hamond, who was himself a connoisseur in female propor- 
tions, entered with a readier sympathy into his companion’s 
admiration of this latter quality than the preceding one, but 
was again benighted when the other went on with his en- 
comium. 


« « Indeed, I had but a very poor back myself at the same time, and 
I could hardly open me mouth or say a word any where in regard of 
it. SoI tuk Kitty’s back rather than the fifteen pound forten, and 
then I had as large an as fine a back as air a boy in the county; then 
who daar laugh at me, or tread on me coat in the puddle? None; 
for Kitty’s back stood by me always, at fair or market.” 

« « My good fellow, I can hardly understand you. It seems, you 
thought the larger Kitty’s back was, the better.” 

« «€ To be sure, Sir.” 

« «« And, then you had no back at oll yourself—” 

« « TIL I married Kitty, Sir—” 

« « And then you had as large a back as. any hody? What am I to 
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understand from this, if you are not amusing yourself at my expense ? 
What do you mean by your back ?”’ 

« « Back !—Faction, Sir—faction for fighten. Is it I to be funnen 
your honour 2” 

*«* Oh,” said Hamond. 

* « Well, Sir, we married, as I told your honour, an if we did, we 
got a small bit of land, very snug, an had a lase of it, an got on very 
well for a few years, and a couple of crathurs with uz, an we wor 
finely off, with plenty o’ praties, an milk now an agen, but that was 
too good a story to last, and the big’nen of our troubles came on. 
This was the way of it. The owner o’ the estate that we rinted the 
cabin from had a fine bog within about three miles from uz, an he 
wanted uz an all the tenants to cut our turf upon it, an not upon a 
bog belongen to another man liven a near uz; but then we hadn't 
the mains o’ drawen it such a distins, an not being in our lase, we 
didn’t do it. He didn’t forget this for uz (indeed I don’t blame him 
either, considering), but he couldn’t get a vacancy at uz for a long 
time, for we took care always to have the deference o’ the rent agen 
the gale day any way. Well, Sir, at last, what do you think hap- 
pened to uz? The minister that lived in the same parish was made 
agent to our landlord, an so, when we went to pay our gale, what 
does he do but take his own tithen out o’ the rent I brought him, an 
hand me back the rest, sayen, ‘ Here, me good man,’ says he, ‘ you're 
onder a mistake—the rent is 5/1. more,’ siz he (five pound being his 
own tithes). ‘ Well,’ siz I, ‘I navur seen the peer o’ that for’—‘ For 
what?’ siz he. ‘ Nothing,’ sizI, but I said ‘ roguery’ within me own 
mind. ‘ Give me the rent,” siz he, ‘ or I’ll eject you.’ ‘ Let me go 
for it,’ siz I. ‘ How far have you to go?’ siz he. ‘ Somethin furthur,’ 
siz I, ‘ than I’d trust you.’ ‘ How far is that?’ siz he. ‘ Just as 
far, then,’ siz I, ‘ as I could throw a bull by the tail.’ Indeed I did, 
Sir, say it to him. Well, he never forgay me that word. 

*« When I came back with the rent, he wouldn’t have it at all, 
right go wrong. ‘ Very well,’ siz I, ‘ if you don’t like it, lave it—you 
can’t say but I offered it to you?’ An well the rogue knew the same 
time, that the offer wasn’t good in law, inasmuch as there wasn't air 
a witness to it, an I knowen nothen of it at all, till Johnny Doe coom 
down upon me, an let me know it when it was too late. Well, I 
nuvur'll forget the day, when poor Kitty, an the childer, an meself, 
wor turned out, with the choice of taken a bag on our back, or listing, 
whichever I liked.* An that’s the way it was with uz sence, ramblen 
over the hether about the country, ont’l this summer, when the 
womaneen tuk ill in the sickness, and the crathurs along wit her, an 
there was an end of the whole bizness, when I got it meself, an the 
four lyen ill together, witout one to mind uz, ont'l the priest was so 
good as to have the little hut made over uz, wit a feow sticks, and 
some scraws * * and straw onder uz, so that we wor quite com- 
fortable, and thanks to the neighbours, wor in no want of potaties, 





* Begging and listing are the ysual alternatives in Munster. 
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an male, moreover (that they say the English sent us over), a thing 
we didn’t taste for many a long year before—signs on we're getten 
over it finely—an I think if I had a pen’orth o’ tobaccy, I wouldn't ax 
to be better, moreover, when I see so many more worse off than 
meself in the country. Here’s the place, plase your honour.”’’ 


It is singular that the principal character in both the second 
and the third of these tales is a youth of spirit, and talent, and 
amiable dispositions, whose character has been unfortunately 
warped by the effects of a bad early education. It is even 
more singular that this similarity, or rather sameness, of subject 
should not have induced a corresponding sameness and 
monotony in the treatment of the two characters. Nothing can, 
however, be more completely individualized than the results of 
the erroneous course of discipline pursued in each case, upon 
the timid and affectionate spirit of the one victim, and the quick 
and fiery temper of the other. We regret that our limits must 
preclude us from extracting the general outline of the character 
of the latter youth, Robert Kumba; but we cannot omit an 
extremely characteristic conversation, in which his intended 
bride, her father and mother, are interlocutors. But let the 
parties speak for themselves. 


* The lovers had been taking their usual evening walk, and were 
occupying their usual position on the strait-backed, strait-armed, 
chintz-covered sofa (or settee, as it was then called), Lilly complain- 
ing pettishly of fatigue, while her lover untied the strings of her 
gipsy-fashioned white chip hat, and laid aside her scarf, while Mrs. 
Byrne sat knitting a gray worsted stocking by the clear turf fire, and 
a clean, sleek, tortoise-shell cat sat on her knee, in that beautiful 
position for which it is almost proverbially celebrated, purring its 
monotonous song of pleasure and contentment ; and while Mr. Byrne, 
who had manifested a degree of reserve in his manner to Kumba 
throughout the evening, which was attributed by the latter to the 
accident of some disappointment in his farming affairs, continued 
walking slowly back and forward from the corner near the cupboard 
to the corner near the window, jingling a handful of halfpence behind 
his back, and humming the popular air, the burthen of which runs, 

« «¢ Dholinshin cruskeen, lawn, lawn, lawn, 
Dholinshin cruskeen, lawn, 
Dholinshin cruskeen 
Slauntha gal ma voureen 
Bohumileen a cooleen dhuv no baun.” * 





* With this little vessel full, full, full, 
With this little vessel full, 
With this littte vessel— 
Here’s a white health, my little dear, 
I don’t care whether your hair is black or fair. 
Is not this in the spirit of Sheriday’s ‘‘ Let the toast pass,” &c. ? 
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* On a sudden, the old gentleman stopped short, and said, 

* « Robert Kumba, who were those people I saw on the grounds, 
over, to-day ?” 

* Kamba let Lilly’s hand go, and reddened slightly, with the angry 
consciousness of one who conceives that a “ liberty” is about to be 
taken with him. 

«« They were—poh !—they were fellows from Mr. Rose, Sir.” 

*«] thought so. Where are the little vaugh of black cattle that 
you were so proud of, that you had in the east meadow a week ago, 
Robert !” 

«« QO, then, I'm sure I don’t know—they’re gone, Sir,” said 
Kumba, in increased displeasure. 

** Sold ?” 

“« Pho—yes—” with an impatient laugh. 

«« By you, Robert ?”” 

«* By the driver, Sir.” 

*¢ I am very sorry to hear it. They were a great loss.” 

*©Q, I'm sure I don't want any body to tell me that. They 
wouldn’t go, if I could help it.” 

« « Don’t speak so impatiently, Robert, to your friends. ‘Tis in 
kindness I speak, believe me. Your uncle James says that you could 
have helped it.” 

« « My uncle James,” said Kumba vehemently, “ never interferes 
in my business from any kind or generous motive. I wish he would 
spare his censures, since he can afford nothing else.” 

« « [don't know but a timely censure may be a very good thing,” 
said Mr. Byrne, in a fair and easy way; “ and I should like to hear 
you shew that this was undeserved, before you get into a passion 
about it.” 

«« QO, well, there has been enough about it now,” said Kumba, 
turning to Lilly, whose agony during this scene may be well imagined 
—‘* Come, Lilly, will you play a game of chess ?” 

* « Indeed, Sir, there has not been enough about it,” replied the 
father, “‘ and I am determined to have a great deal more about it 
befure Miss Byrne either plays chess or plays the fool.” 

*« « Miss Byrne !”” Kumba could not help echoing unconsciously, in 
a murmur of perfect astonishment. 

‘| give myself great blame,” continued the old gentleman, his 
warmth gradually increasing as the subject became more fully de- 
veloped, ‘* that I did not take care to make myself aware much 
sooner of all the circumstances that I have heard to-day. Lilly, go 
to your room.” 

*« « Whatever you may have to say to me, Sir,” said Kumba, taking 
Lilly’s hand, which trembled in his, and smiling, though with a 
quivering lip, upon her—‘‘ may be said in Miss Byrne’s presence. 
Our interests are single.” 

‘ « Not yet, thank Heaven! Do you hear me, madam?’ Lilly, 
who knew the extremities of anger which her father was capable of 
indulging, looked entreatingly towards her mother. 
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‘© Perhaps you were misinformed, my dear,” interposed Mrs. 
Byrne, gently. 

« « T was misinformed, my dear,” said her husband, passionately ; 
I was misinformed when I took a spendthrift and a prodigal into my 
house—a wasteful, extravagant wretch—(don't stop me, woman !)— 
that is sitting there now with his mouth open, looking at me, after 
having squandered the beautiful property that was left him not four 
years since, and plunged himself over head and ears in debt, while I 
thought he was clearing off those left by his dead father.” 

‘ Mrs. Byrne uttered an exclamation of surprise and dismay, and 
poor Lilly’s heart sunk as low as if the whole world were forsaking her. 

« « You were much mistaken, Sir, if you supposed that it was ever 
my wish or intention to avail myself of your ignorance on that head,” 
said Kumba, spiritedly. 

« «* T wish | had known that sooner,” retorted the father. 

« « O,’tis never too late for repentance, Sir,” said Kumba, springing 
quickly from the sofa; “ I permit no intermeddling in my affairs.” 

*« Young man”—Mr. Byrne exclaimed, his aged brow flushing, 
and his frame trembling with anger—“ but no—pish !—no—” check 
ing his anger by a violent effort; ‘‘ this is not altogether my affair. 
Hear me, Sir. You shall not enter-these doors again for six months. 
If, during that time, you—” 

«« QO, my good Sir, you deceive yourself very egregiously,” said 
Kumba, with all the pride of voice and manner which he was capable 
of assuming ; ‘‘ my course, my conduct, my fortunes, and my mis- 
fortunes, are my own. You cannot point my way, Sir. Undeceive 
yourself, if you please.” 

«« Very well said, Sir,” replied the old gentleman, smiling and 
bowing, ‘‘ you are your own master, and a fine scholar you have, 
Sir. But suppose I said your way lay there, Sir?” pointing to the 
door. 

« «€ T could find it without giving you the trouble, Sir,’ said Kumba. 

«« The sooner the better then, Sir,” the father continued, smiling 
and bowing him out affectedly. 

‘* As soon as I get my hat,” said the other, snatching it at the 
same moment, with a degree of levity which, though in accordance 
with all his character, the poor stupified Lilly could not help feeling 
was unkind almost to heartlessness, and muttering, as he returned 
her father’s ironical smiles, something about the old man’s ‘ prudence,’ 
and his own ‘ misfortunes.’ 

* « Quit my house, ruffian!” The old man now broke forth ina 
paroxysm of fury, while his wife and daughter flung themselves with 
cries of terror about his neck ; ‘ quit my house, ungrateful scoundrel 
that you are, or I'll fling you out of the window.” 

* Kumba, perceiving at once all the impropriety of his conduct, used 
an action which seemed as though he wished to say something in 
extenuation, when he was prevented by Lilly, whose displeasure (for 
she could be displeased on occasion as well as another) had been 
strongly roused by the last insult to her parent. 
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« « Begone, Sir!” she exclaimed, drawing up her head, with a tone 
and look of virtuous anger, before which Kumba’s own pride crum- 
bled into dust ; ‘« I did not know you until now. We want neither 
your presence nor your apology. You have deceived yourself, Sir, if 
you suppose that any interest you may possess in my affections can 
make me insensible to the duty I owe my father. How dared you, 
Sir,” she continued, panting with agitation—‘‘ how could you use 
such coarse terms to my father, and in my presence? Go, Sir, your 
apology can do little!” ’ 


This family scene would make a fine picture. 

Our expectations were excited to a very high pitch by the 
title of Mr. Banim’s new work, “‘ The Croppy.” Not that we 
expected much expansion or clearness in his general views of 
history and politics; nor did we look for much continuity or order 
in the structure of his story and incidents, having admired in 
all his former works, rather the power of seizing and of sketch- 
ing, than of analysing character—of striking unexpected lights 
in dialogue and situation, than of keeping them in due subor- 
dination and harmony. What we did expect was accuracy 
and animation in the portraiture of national hetuam, a deep and 
serious feeling of his country’s wrongs, with a bold hand to 
trace throughout the crisis of her destiny. 

The first (introductory) chapter did not lower our expecta- 
tions from the rest of the work. Mr. Banim has described with 
force and brevity, the gradual declension of the Irish volunteers 
from unity and strength, to separation and weakness—the 
retreat of its aristocratic members on the mooting of such 
points as Parliamentary reform, and the more deplorable sec- 
tarian defection, which discouraged the audacious hope of 
Catholic relief—the various causes, in short, of prematurity and 
abortion, which conspired to hasten the rising of 1798, that blind 
outbreaking of a miserable multitude, which had yet to learn the 
only useful lesson of Tyranny—combination and concert for the 
sake of-its overthrow. 

In the second chapter there is a sudden and extremely dis- 
agreeable descent from the high tone supported in the first, 
which results from Mr. Banim’s occasional propensity to the de- 
lineating of the fashions and frivolities of a class, with which it 
is quite clear he is by no means familiar. There is a Miss Eliza 
Hartley, who is evidently designed for an exceedingly agreeable 
and sprightly heroine, with her father, her maiden aunt 
Alicia, her quondam school-companion, Miss Belinda St. John 
(a virago, to say the least, of rather doubtful reputation), a 
humble confidante, ould Nanny, and a brace of handsome 
suitors—a worshipful society, who, taken all together, and 
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always with theexception of ould Nanny, were nearly successful 
in constraining us to throw aside the first volume with disgust. 
And yet we would willingly compound for an hundred and 
twenty good pages at its commencement being thrown away on 
this sort of pseudo-genteel comedy, were but those parts of the 
work, in which the author introduces us to scenes where he is 
perfectly at home, quite free from those vices of exaggeration, 
at which we have already hinted in his former productions. Mr. 
Banim would almost seem to have anticipated the criticisms 
wherewith we were preparing to assail him, so zealously and 
stoutly does he defend what he conceives the points most open 
to objection in his writings. It is but fair to let him plead his 
own cause before our readers. 


‘It is not with us always a matter of choice that we present before 
the reader pictures of human passion and excess, which, we are aware, 
may inspire some tyro-critic, whom they instruct in the secrets of his 
fellow-creatures, with a hint, whispered over the shoulders @6f such 
of our patrons as, like the indolent Gray, read new novels on sofas. 
But we paint from the people of a land, amongst whom, for the 
last six hundred years, national provocations have never ceased to 
keep alive the strongest, and often the worst passions of our nature ; 
whose pause, during that long lapse of a country’s existence, from actual 
conflict in the field, have but been so many chahges into mental strife ; 
and who, to this day, are held prepared, should the war-cry be given, 
to rush at each other’s throats, and enact scenes that, in the columns 
of a newspaper, 

«* (That folio of four pages, happy work ! 
Which not even critics criticise) ,” 


would shew more terribly vivid than in these chapters, any selected by 
us, from former facts, for the purposes of candid, though slight, 
illustration. 

‘Necessity, then, rather than choice, sometimes compels us to 
exhibit individuals and occurrences proper to the community, that 
supplies originals for our study. We do not pourtray the minds, the 
hearts, the habits, the manners, or the acts, of a tranquillized and 
happy people; least of all do we pourtray the quiet and passionless 
decorum which can only result from a well-knit, long-confirmed, pros- 
perous, and perhaps selfish, state of society. 

‘If, therefore, some such critic as has before been mentioned, object 
to us the extravagance of our delineation, or the harshness of our 
colouring, his quarrel is with human nature, and it may be with human 
policy, and not with us. 

‘ Should he invariably grow pale, or get ill, at sketches of natural 
passions, and at the characters they form, or the events they produce, 
then, indeed, we would admit his quarrel to be personal, as regards 
ourselves ; yet, for all that, we could not afford to administer to his 
washy, water-colour taste, by wholly withdrawing our eyes from those 
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sublime objects of moral study, which, above all others, stamp breadth 
and depth upon the artist’s canvass. 

* Still it is, to ourselves, rather a painful labour than a pleasant re- 
laxation, when we are obliged to go through some scenes we would 
gladly leave unnoticed ; and, on the contrary, it is truly gratifying 
when, as is now about te be the case, we can consistently drop into 
company with certain of our characters, from whom we need appre- 
hend no furious ebullitions of passion, and no wild aggression against 
the species to which we all belong.’—Vol. iii. p. 57. 


Now, at the risk of being stigmatised as tyro-critics, we 
must tell our somewhat combative author, that he has equally 
mistaken the nature of the charge to which he is liable, and the 
persons who make it. Such a charge is not by any means most 
likely to proceed from the young and inexperienced reader, nor 
are the — upon which, in our opinion, it is justified, at all 
such as he appears to imagine. It is not in those “scenes ” 


which he affirms “ he would gladly leave unnoticed,” that a 
well-judging reader would wish to “ change his hand, and check 
his pride.” It is precisely where he flatters himself, that he 
has “dropt into company” with more mild-mannered people, 


that such a reader finds with sorrow there is to be no repose, 


no respite, from excitement and passion. No critic, deserving 
of the title, would demand the omission of such horribly faithful 
= from these volumes, as the burning of Shawn-a-Gow’s 

ouse, or even as the massacre on Vinegar-hill. But we may. 
reasonably complain, that a production, in the mere historical 
part of which alone we have been necessarily supped full with 
horrors,.should gratuitously cram us with a tale of attempted 
murder, by a husband, of his wife and unborn infant, of which, 
moreover, we had been favoured with a first version in the 
“‘Nowlans.” We would likewise say, that no personage is fit 
for a hero, who appears so great a rascal during three-fourths of 
the work, that it is next to impossible for any chain of evidence 
to place him, rectus tn curid, at the end of it. Few thimgs are 
more delightful in sir Walter Scott’s works than his manner of 
relieving the details of civil discord with some flash of generous 
courtesy—some glimpse into the charities of private and of social 
life. Non omnia possumus omnes. Not more superior in delicacy 
and courtesey, are the well-dressed characters of sir Walter 
Scott to those of Mr. Banim, than in all the bolder traits of vice 
and virtue are the ragged heroes of the latter, to those of the 
former, writer, whose common people are generally by far 


too well behaved, and too consciously in the presence of their 
betters, 
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Arr. VIL.—The Puffiad ; a Satire. London. Maunder. 1828. 12mo. 


HE Puffiad is a satire only in name. By an accident its 

author has hit upon a subject that invites the scourge of the 
moralist, but he has neither lash, nor muscle, nor yet knowledge, 
how and where to strike. This is the age of puffery, and it 
would shew that satire, as a moral weapon, has grown into 
disuse, that no steel-pointed pen has hitherto written down 
the great practisers of this deceptive art. Surely the subject 
has deserved a few nervous cantos: the vice is a mischievous 
one: its professors are notorious ; their vocation is universal ; 
and there never was a mal-practice so naturally calculated to 
wither under the touch of ridicule. Leaving, however, this weak 
side of puffery to the twanging bow of the heroic satirist, we 
shall content ourselves with connecting together a few observa- 
tions on the statistics of the art of puffery. 

The grand object of the puffer is deception ; and, sinée he is 
found in every department of trade, and invariably succeeds, if 
his purse be long enough, it is evident that the practice must sink 
deep into the morality of the country. There is between buyer 
and seller a constant interchange of falsehood and credulity : 
no public description of any mercantile article is to be believed : 
the habit of lying is engendered in all departments of commerce, 
the dupe takes his turn in duping, and ingenuity is again put 
upon the rack to discover some new form of delusion. Title- 

ages, prefaces, advertisements, and even critiques, may be 
clubbed together as one great Liz. The practice of puffing 
your property brings on the practice of puffing yourself, and 
hence all kinds of egotism and vanity, especially in the tribe of 
authors, editors, and critics. The fact is, that the puters have 
an advantage over the world: the public gives them a partial 
credit for honesty, and believes two thirds of what it reads in 
print.in honour of typography. 

The grand medium of puffing is the periodical press: traders 
have long known it as a means of communicating the existence 
of their wares at particular places. When a supply was pro- 
cured of a remarkable kind, or an article manufactured out of 
the usual course, it was not unnatural to advertise the world of 
the fact by the aid of daily journals. In particular instances, 
when the editor’s attention was called to the nature of the 
advertisement, he would, out of his desire to patronize that 
which might benefit the public, attract the notice of his readers 
to the subject, by pointing it out in a separate paragraph. How 
long it is since this primitive state of things ceased to exist! 
Alas! the simplicity of the advertiser is changed into roguery, 
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and the benevolence of the editor into corruption. Advertise- 
ments are now couched in a style of the most barefaced 
effrontery ; and under the mask of original remarks lurks a re- 
commendation which the proprietor consents to father for a 
consideration. Newspapers are generally in the hands of indi- 
viduals whose sole aim it is to make as much money as possible. 
If they are sufficiently well paid they will admit any thing into 
their columns : the reader is never sure: in a grave political 
leader, or in the slight record of a dreadful accident, let him 
beware of names, of shops, of articles useful on the occasion— 
a puff lies in ambush in every paragraph. Mr. —— falls from 
his horse, solely that he may be relieved by Mr. ’s bandage 
or Mr. ——’s tincture. An unhappy wretch is saturated with 
poison, that a new stomach pump, or a self-acting patent double 
squirt may perform the act of resuscitation. 

The first puffers were either quack-doctors or auctioneers, we 
are not certain which: it is evident that the general scheme of 
the art was well understood in Sheridan’s time; and yet when 
his quick eye detected all its capabilities, it was only in its 
infancy. The monster had evidently Herculean proportions 
even in its cradle, its proportions have now expanded, and it 
broods over all the transactions of the great metropolis. 
Quacks and auctioneers, however, still maintain a kind of pre- 
eminence. “ Every ill that flesh is heir to ” may be readily cured 
by a reference to the “Chronicle,” or the “ Courier,” with the 
farther aid of a post-paid letter, and an enclosed one-pound note. 
Beauty may be sowt meee ; deformity converted into a charm ; 
the colour of the hair may be changed into the glossiest of the 
favourite colours ; false locks, false teeth, false features, false 
limbs, are supplied, if puffs are to be believed, on terms of the 
easiest description, and with the most flattering success. Should 
a doubt rush for an instant through the mind of the incredulous 
of facts so marvellous, there are Captain A., and Mr. B., and 
lady C., who have all been cured, mended, or metamorphosed, 
within a few weeks, and in the fervour of their gratitude 
hold themselves in perpetual readiness to vouch for the asser- 
tions to which they have set their hand and seal. Auctioneers 
have obtained a kind of prescription to lie: no one believes, 
and all are willing to smile at stretches of the imagination, 
which are considered purely sa oye As his hammer pen- 
dulates, it is held as a duty that he should relieve the dulness of 
his conditions of sale by ideal pictures of parks without a blade 
of grass, woods without a tree, and rivers that trickle less water 
in a year than Mr. Robins mixes with his punch at the auction 
of a single estate. The gardens that bloom in the Newspapers 
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are destitute of a flower, and the villas in elegant repair are 
tumbling down. 

Advertisements are only a part of the machinery of the recon- 
dite art of horse-dealing, the most rascally of all the legal modes 
of procuring subsistence. The “ fine pair of bloodhorses, rising 
five years old, the property of a gentleman going abroad, who 
may be referred to;” the “ short-legged fast-trotting cobb, be- 
longing to a gentleman who has no longer any use for 
him, and whose only wish is to find a kind master for his 
favorite ;” with all the rest of the forms of deception, are simply 
one mode of making money by the sale of “ screws,” as the poor, 
made up, groggy, standing-over, wretched animals, generally 
are which are thus described with circumstantial falsehood. 

Neither is the gentleman a better gentleman than the horse 
is a horse: “a gentleman going abroad,” or “ giving up his 
horses,” is a part of the stud of the knavish horse-dealer. He 
is kept in boots and riding-coats, in handsome lodgings hard 
by, solely for the convenience of an easy reference ; and is, of 
course, ever ready to give such a character of the inimitable 
horse he is so loath to part with, that the purchaser cannot 
fail to leave him in a fever of possession. 

After the horse-dealers, and in the order of iniquity, come 
the advertising wine-merchants, who sell wine at prices cheaper 
than the price of importation; who secure the imaginary 
vintages of particular estates; who can give the hue of age to 
liquor from the wood, crust to the virgin bottle, and a blush 
to the cork, which alone of all the bargain, has ever seen the 
shores of a foreign country. The extent of the credulity of 
the public cannot be better proved than in the articles of wine 
and spirits. The prices of the advertisers have been proved 
frequently, and more particularly in a little work on the Adul- 
teration of Wine and Spirits, published a few months ago, to be 
considerably less than the lowest price in the native country of 
the produce, when added to the duty necessarily exacted by 
the customs. 

The branch of trade, however, which lies most directly in our 
path is that of the bookseller. And he scarcely yields to any 
of his competitors in the activity, the impudence, the falsehood, 
the elaborateness, or the iniquity, with which he pursues this 
system of delusion, when he pursues it at all; for we must not 
be too sweeping in our censures. In this department of busi- 
ness, above all others, are examples of men who are above any 
measure founded in deceit or unfairness : we speak here, as in 
other cases, of the notorious trumpeters of their wares who are 
very easily distinguished from the men who simply resort to 
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newspapers for the purposes of aniiouncement. The machina- 
tions of the bookseller extend beyond the two channels of 
puffery, the advertisements and paragraphs ; they more deeply 
undermine the purity of the press, and it is this which we 
confess most bitterly excites our spleen. The power of the 
bookseller circumvents the newspaper proprietor ; his advertising 
funds are immense, and he is thus enabled not only to corrupt 
one of the most copious sources of public instruction, but also 
to deteriorate the quality of literature itself, and materially to 
retard its progress in a right direction. This matter deserves 
some development. 

The publishers compete with each other in endeavouring to 
force a demand for their works, or in order to secure a prefers 
ence above others. The sum spent in advertising is either laid 
upon the price of the book, or it is deducted from the share of 
the author, and at any rate it is considered as essential an 
outlay as the expense of printing or paper. This sum is fre- 

uently so large that no increase of price to the public, or diminu- 
tion of pay'to the author, will make the publication of a single 
volume a profitable speculation, even if the whole of an ordinary 
impression be disposed of. In this case, the author is sometimes 
sent back to bolster up his book into two, that a greater price 
may be decently charged, aad the expense of puffery defrayed. 
If a single book be published, and the propensity to puff be 
carried too far, it may happen that the whole number of copies 
printed may be sold, and still a loss incurred to the poor author 
who has to pay the balance of an account for his success. We 
know an instance of a little work published at five shillings, on 
which the puffery alone cost five and forty pounds, in which it 
moreover appeared that, although the entire impression, and 
this not a small one, was sold within a few copies, there still 
remained a large deficit against the author. 

We may now see how the practice of laying out these 
enormous sums in advertising, operates on literature. The 
publisher, not only in some cases increases unnecessarily the 
bulk and the cost of his productions, but he naturally prefers, as 
a subject for advertising, that which is most calculated to attract 
the attention of the multitude, and also that which is in its 
nature calculated to procure the readiest sale, and thus return, 
in quick time, the capital which he has lavished upon it. It is 
needless to say, that the books of readiest sale are not likely to 
be the best, and that subjects, and modes of treatment which 
arrest the vulgar gaze, are not those which either a lover of 
mankind or a lover of literature would wish to sée circulated. 
They are in fact, generally, incentives to vice or folly of some 
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kind or other—immoral pictures of conduct, which, under the 
name of “ fashionable life,” pass into a bad example: perhaps 
they are the feeble efforts of a catch-penny scribbler eager to 
pick the pockets of the credulous, under the grave exterior of a 
great name, a great event, or other topic at the moment in 
agitation. Thus are the exertions of writers diverted into an 
unprofitable direction, and the sacred appetite for information, 
now so happily roused, fed, and nauseated with inflammatory 
stuff, only calculated to breed mental fever and obstruction. 
The cool and quiet springs of instruction are neglected, and left 
to ruin and decay for the sake of an intemperate drink prepared 
by the quacks of the day. This, however, is far from being alli. 
It remains now to be seen how the practice of expending large 
sums of money on new publications, still further perverts the 
imterests of literature. We have already stated, as a well known 
fact, that newspapers are in the hands of men generally speaking, 
whose sole object is mercantile : they are only party engines, so 
far as it is necessary to fashion different articles to different 
tastes. Now the expense of a stamp enormously high, when 
jomed to that of the broad sheet of paper, and a vast expanse of 
small printing, eats largely into the sale price of each copy of 
the journal, and leaves but very little for the payment of editors, 
reporters, and writers, and the remuneration of proprietors. It 
is a trath that they look to the advertisements as their first and 
best source of profit; and cf these advertisements the book- 
sellers supply a large and preponderating share. A. publisher 
in a large way can put in or divert from the pockets of any 
newspaper proprietor, many hundred pounds a year, Here is 
the secret of laudatory critiques, of favourable quotations, of 
sty allusions, and grossly eulogistic paragraphs, paid or unpaid 
for, inserted as the impartial suggestions of the editor. A tacit 
compact subsists between the one trade and the other: the one 
to pay, the other to praise. Criticism, false but fair-seeming 
critictsm, has thus become one of the foul disguises in which 
the monster Purr stalks abroad seeking whom he may gull. 
The process does not end here: first, a book is announced for 
several weeks before it appears. The title-page is advertised 
severai times ; then a few lines scattered here and there amongst 
other bartered compositious, appear, indicating that great 
expectation has been excited by the announcement which had 
been previously made by the same hand: a surmise is now set 
afloat that a distinguished personage is the author of the forth- 
coming work ; then a bolder paragraph declares the manner, 
style, and subject, of the so much talked of production : all this 
time, the great guns of open advertisement are playing away on 
262 
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the public in the front columns, while the masked battery is only 
bringing its fire into action. At last the book is born into the 
world ; the morn is ushered in by a consentaneous shout on the 
part of all the journals, that Tu1s Day is published the work 
in question, and the repetition of Tu1s Day continues, till it 
stares every body in the face, that Tu1s Day is, at least, three 
months ago: then the style of /ately more faintly declares the 
same joyous fact, until, by the aid of a new title-page, a second 
edition is vamped up, and then all the guns of the great battery 
of the press are once more opened, and the world is made aware, 
from east to west, and north to south, that the booksellers’ 
second hope is born again. 

On the eve of publication a copy of the work is forwarded to 
the editor of each periodical of influence: bad or good the book 
must be noticed, because the publisher has put money into the 
newspaper-proprietor’s pocket: the notice must moreover be 
favourable, and the moment that a laudatory notice appears in 
the columns of the journal, some sentence is picked out, and the 
testimony is added to others similarly obtained: this array is 
again advertised: the purchaser of books reads the title in- 
dicating the subject he is interested in, followed by the 
eulogistic decisions of authoritative critics : first, he observes the 
vigilant Literary Gazette—then comes inferior authorities— 
Atheneum, Morsing Post, Literary Chronicle, Daily Puffer, 
Evening Blast, Trumpeter, Book Bellows, &c. &c. &c. Wretch, 
he buys! the delusion is complete: he is saddled with lamp- 
black, dirty rags, and the author’s impertinence. The conse- 
quence of the baleful power thus committed into the hands of 
the publisher, are either that bad books are forced into circula- 
tion to the injury of morals, the destruction of literary taste, and 
the exclusion of a wholesome commodity : or that in apprehension 
of encountering trash, the bookbuyer keeps aloof from all modern 
works, and cultivates, perhaps, a distaste for the progress which, 
notwithstanding puffery is evidently being made in useful know- 
ledge. Universal incredulity is unfortunately attended with 
the fatal curse of ignorance: it is better to be deluded out of 
the substance we have laid by for the purposes of intellectual 
cultivation, than to refrain from procuring literary food altogether. 
In this dilemma, it is exceedingly difficult to point out — 
by which we may direct the choice of the student. It is better 
to have no guides at all in literature, than guides who are in the 

ay of the enemy. And this is the condition we have shown 
of the bulk of those who stand in this position to the public. 
It is no safeguard, that the character of the editor of a news- 
paper stands high; he may be above the reach of mercenary 
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motives but his proprietor is of. Bargaining in his own pecu- 
liar department for the free expression of his opinions——which 
may be indeed fostered and itself puffed—Why? that the rest 
of the paper may be more saleable—the prostitute often assumes 
in her outward attire the modest garb of the virtuous, solely for 
the purpose of procuring a higher price for concealed sacrifices. 
It is thus with newspapers, a generous /eader covers the mer- 
cenary follower—the editor is paid well for being independent, 
that the proprietor may be paid higher for being venal. Again, 
the generally high character of a journal for impartiality and 
incorruptibility is no security ; for it is very possible that such 
character may have been solely established a. sagacious world- 
lings, for the purpose of being sold at a good price. Seeing the 
estimation in which papers given to puffery are beginning to 
be held, or in other words, that in some particular instances the 
venality has been too gross, and the cheat exposed ; speculators 
have conceived, that by maintaining their virtue until its ex- 
istence became fully known and highly prized, they might 
then bring their honour to a good market. After a stand has 
been made long enough and firm enough to gain a character— 
then beware—let all the pure retire—favete linguis—the sacri- 
fice in secret and in shame is about to be consummated. A 
vile tool may be had any where, but a tool with an edge is 
valuable beyond a low price. 

Lofty pretensions, and repeated asseverations of honesty, are 
certainly no security for the performance of a duty. If they 
were, we might, perhaps, be enabled to make an exception to 
our general censure. Imagine a Briarean editor launching 
speculation after speculation; each puffed in its turn, as 
exceeding all prior example. Conceive him reaching the East 
with one hand, the West with another—wielding monthly in- 
struments of publication with this paw, laying a thumb upon 
literature, a little finger upon politics, and no less than six 
huge claws on daily news. Add to the hundred hands, 
a hundred eyes, and a hundred mouths, and let each mouth 
sing the praises of its great Setr. Again, to the hundred eyes, 
hands, and mouths, be generous, and give him a hundred feet ; 
with two let him straddle in the Strand; with another pair 
paddle in Thames-street ; with another waddle over the trem- 
bling Bridge ; two in brightest calf’s skin, must stand sentinels 
in Bond-street ; and let all the rest go from county to county, from 
town to town: all the mouths crying I, I, as the voice on the 
shore cryed Pan, Pan, the hands waving newspapers like 
flags, and the eyes everywhere on the stare, to fascinate the 
unwary. Is this an imaginable creation ? 
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It may be worth while to say a few words on the causes 
which have led to the prostitution of the press, to the purposes 
of advertisers. One may, undoubtedly, be found in that ex- 
cessive competition amongst traders, which leads them to resort 
to every means of attracting purchasers. This, again, arises 
partly out of the gambling spirit in which mercantile under- 
takings are entered; men determine to force a sale at any 
risk, and they either succeed in making a business, or in find- 
ing a place in the Gazette. The luxury of ornamental shops 
is a species of puffery ; perpetual bills and placards announcing 
low prices and other fictions, are another species; the regular 
and constant channel of all these people is, however, through 
the newspapers. In the article of books, the market is abso- 
lutely overstocked, and the efforts of the publishers are directed 
as much to creating an appetite for particular works as to 
cutting out their competitors. Itis in vain, however, to attempt 
to reach these evils by attacking them directly: the remedy 
lies in modifying the nature and character of the channels 
through which these appeals are made to the public. If the 
duty on newspapers were materially diminished, the price 
would be lessened, the circulation greatly enlarged, and the 
profits of the proprietor so much increased as to place him 
beyond the reach of the motives that now influence him. By 
this arrangement, not. only would the mass of public instruction 
be greatly magnified, but the quality of it would be wonderfully 
purified, and the happiest consequences might be expected to 
follow. If, in addition to this, the duty on advertisements were 
likewise considerably lowered, the opportunity of advertising 
would be so open to all, that the puffers would find that the 
multitude of calls upon public notice begat incredulity and 
neglect ; the disease would be aggravated for the moment, but 
the cure would be certain and near athand. In neither of these 
cases is it probable that the revenue at present derived would 
be diminished : in all likelihood, it would be greatly increased. 
Under the existing state of things, the remedies open are ap- 
parently two. If a daily newspaper were established by indi- 
viduals of great wealth, who at the same time valued the public 
good, and loved the cause of truth, they might create such 
legitimate attractions in a journal—they might make it so 
intelligent as a public instructor, so accurate and copious as a 
reporter of intelligence, and so copious a caterer of innocent 
amusement as to command a sale which, even with the present 
high duties, would amply remunerate them for the outlay of a 
large capital. Such a journal might be independent of trades- 
men. The second remedy is one which has been partially 
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adapted in the establishment of the Society of Useful Know- 
ledge, Since public critics are not to be depended upon, 
there is wisdom in collecting an assembly of enlightened indi- 
viduals who will extend a guardian care over a class of 
publications, and give their sanction to works which they haye 
satisfied themselves are worthy of publication. The value of 
the imprimatur of a society of this kind has been already felt ; 
there js every reason to anticipate enlightened decisions and 
strict honesty in men who haye been universally known as the 
patrons of all liberal institutions and beneficial doctrines. The 
acts of a society of this kind must, however, finally settle the 
light in which their authority is to be viewed. 

The author of the Puffiad asks— 

‘ What pen shall justly praise the pleasing art, 
To pick the pocket, and beguile the heart ? 
That crafty—curious—most convenient stuff, 
Belov'd by authors, and baptized a puff? 

A Purr in learning, politics, and prayer— 

In virtue, vice—'tis Puffery every where ; 

Puff me—puff you—thus puffing on we go 
Until the last Puff puffs us all below !” 

The answer to this question could not come more appropri- 
“ay from any pen than that of him, who has been as much 
pufted for his age, and more undeservedly, than any rhymester 
of the last century. The author of the Puffiad is a Mr. Robert 
Montgomery, who has likewise written a divine poem called the 
“ Omnipresence of the Deity.” This poem is a verbose and bom- 
bastic tissue of mere phrases: which the force of Puffery has 
absolutely elevated into the regions of fame, and a fifth 
edition. The Literary Gazette inflated the first Puff in its 
fayour as may be seen in Mr. Montgomery’s own puffs—then, 
various other Journals joined in raising the wind, until there 
came a blast so long and loud from the incorruptible Times, 
that Printing-House-square must still re-echo with the sound. 
The Puffiad closes his satire with a selection of highly-wrought 
specimens of the art, under the head of Puffiana; and we 
recommend him, should his work reach a second edition, 
to add to them the glorious example which he has so 
assiduously circulated in his advertisements by the aid of that 
—_ which he so loudly abuses.—Lest he should not take our 

int, we will undergo the nauseous task of copying a portion of 
this critical effort. 

“ Mr. Montgomery’s excellent poem on this awfully impres- 
sive subject (the Omnipresence of the Deity), has not more 
rapidly than deservedly arrived at a second edition. The work 
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is dedicated by permission to the lord bishop of London, and is 
in every respect worthy the countenance and protection of that 
elevated dignitary. The author is, we understand, a very young 
man [he knew the age of the poet to a day we will engage], but 
in this production he has displayed a depth and maturity of 
thought, a strength and justness of reasoning, which would do 
honour to any writer of the present day. His versification com- 
bines, in no ordinary degree, energy and excellence ; his figures 
are beautifully appropriate—they are never introduced merely 
at the suggestion of fancy, but are called in to illustrate some 
feeling of” the mind or some affection of the heart. A glowing 
spirit of fervid devotion distinguishes the whole work. In every 
page we find 
“* Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 


The author appears to have felt that he stood in the presence 

of Him whose greatness he was celebrating—to Him he has 

prayed for inspiration, and from Him he has received it, &c. &c. 
Times, April \st, 1828.” 


* But when sore rising rascal-quack in trade, 

By cash secures your paragraphic aid, 

Then braggart Freedom smooths her stoic frown, 

Nods her assent—and pockets half-a-crown.’ 

Puffiad, p. 97. 
It was but ordinarily grateful in Mr. Montgomery to add a 
note to these lines indicating that the Times, which had fur- 
nished him with this valuable testimony for his round of puffs, 
was an honourable exception to the practices of pocketing half- 
a-crown for “ paragraphic aid.”—See note, Puffiad, p. 96. 
Before we dismiss the book which we only noticed because 

the writer understands better how to select than to treat a subject, 
we may as well record that this Puffiad is in fact re-made up from 
a dull satire by the same author, written in the same tone of 
empty pomposity, entitled the Age Reviewed, which fell, still- 
born from the press, during the early part of the last year. Mr. 
Montgomery is as little qualified to shine in satirical, as in divine 
poetry—and it is ungrateful in him now to expose in one spe- 
cies of verse, the arts by which he has been enabled to turn the 
other to account. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Anatomie Comparée du Cerveau dans les quatre Classes 
des Animaux Vertébrés ; appliquée a la Physiologie et ala Pathologie 
du Systéme Nerveuc. 


2. The Anatomy of the Fetal Brain, with a Comparative Exposition 
of its Structure in Animals. By Frederic ‘Tiedemann, Professor 
in the University of Heidelberg, &c. Translated from the 
French of A. J. L. Jourdan, by William Bennett, M.D.: to which 
are added, some late Observations on the Influence of the San- 
guineous System over the development of the Nervous System in 
general. Illustrated by 14 Engravings. Edinburgh. 


3. An Experimental Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital Functions. 
By A. P. W. Phillip, M.D., &c. &c. Third Edition ; addressed 
to the Scientific Public. London. 


N the brief and imperfect sketch we gave in a former Number 
of the progressive advancement of the structure of the 
Nervous System, from the zoophyte up to man, it was shown, 
that the first rudiments of this system consist of minute and 
delicate threads, disposed in the form of a circle around the 
main organs of nutrition and reproduction, from which other 
threads proceed, in a radiated manner, apparently to be dis- 
tributed to the different parts of the body [fig. 1.°*]. It 
was observed, that in the actual 
state of our knowledge, this 
must, therefore, be considered 
as the primitive type of the 
nervous system. It was stated 
that, in the successive develop- 
ment of this fundamental type, 
at least throughout the whole 
class of intervertebral animals, 
this primitive form is not lost, 
but is merely modified accord- 
ing to the general organization 
of the body ; that, for example, ed 
in the articulate, the class above the zoophytes, this figure 
is manifestly retained, although it is modified in adaptation 
to the jointed form of the body, which constitutes the character 
of the class: their nervous system still consisting of a 
nervous circle placed around the commencement of the 
esophagus ; but the body being composed of several segments, 
a in the leech [ fig. 2], each segment being a repetition of 
that which precedes it; each segment possessing a separate 
intestinal expansion, or stomach, a separate set of vessels, 
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separate respiratory bags, and separate sexual organs, may, 


in a manner, be regarded as a separate individual: that, in 
conformity, with this structure, each segment possesses a 
separate nervous circle, to each of which a anglion is added, 
and that all the ganglia are connected together in a continued 
chain by two nervous filaments or threads [ fig.2‘**]. It 
appeared, that in the earth-worm there is precisely the same 
structure, excepting that the filaments connecting the chain of 
ganglia are no longer double, but are concentrated into a single 
cord, while the ganglia themselves, as distinct bodies, disappear, 
the cord merely swelling a little from space to space, giving off 
two pair of nerves from each swelling, and one pair from each 


intermediate smaller ca [ fig. 3]; 
t 


thus exhibiting, in this consolida- 

tion of the two nervous filaments, a 
and of the series of ganglia intoa & selling gs inectalg geri 
single and continuous cord, a re- 

markable approximation, and, at the 

same time, an easy transition to the form of the spinal cord of 
the superior animals. We saw further, that in the crustacea, 
in which the body is, in every respect, more perfectly or- 
ganized than in the preceding classes, there is a correspond- 
ing progression in the structure of the nervous system, this 
class of animals being the first that is distinguished for the 
possession of separate nerves, appropriated to the different 
senses, as was shown in the craw-fish, the cerebral ganglion 
being divided into four lobes, from which arise four large 
nerves—the optic, the auditory, the olfactory, together with 
those of the antenne [ fig.4°]. It was observed that the 
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principal circumstance, which distinguishes the nervous system 
of the vertebral from that of the intervertebral class, is the 
great degree of concentration which it experiences in all the 
tribes of vertebral animals, from the lowest to the highest, the 
concentration constantly increasing as we trace it through the 
ascending scale: that in fishes, for example, the concentration 
is so great, compared with all the tribes of inferior animals 
that it is in this class we find the first indications of a structure 
bearing any true resemblance to that of a brain. Still, even 
in this class, the organ by no means consists, as in the higher 
orders, of a combination of individual portions, the whole con- 
stituting a single body, but of several bodies, distinct from yet 
connected with, oven aoe It is composed of a series of 
anglions, some of which are single, and are pla i 

the caine line of the body [ her 5'}, Waees Seentiy op 
while others are double, and are placed 

along the median line in pairs [ fig. 5? °.] 

We found the resemblance to be so 

great in the class of reptiles, that the 

number, the disposition, the connexions, 

and the names of the ganglia are pre- 

cisely the same as in fish: two new 

parts, however, are added, forming ru- 

diments, which are so greatly developed 

in the next class, that of birds, as 

completely to change the appearance of 

the organ, the cerebral masses being 

now so much more developed, and so 

much more closely related, that they 

can no longer be termed ganglions, 

but are much more properly denomi- 

nated lobes [ fig. 6 ',*,°]; while, in 

all the mammalia, the brain ceases 

altogether to consist of ganglions or lobes, is no longer divisi- 
ble into distinct bodies, but its different parts form one proper 
and connected whole.—jig. 7. 
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The correctness of this view of the nervous system, exhibiting 
throughout the animal kingdom, wonderfully diversified as it is, 
one and the same connected whole, is most clearly and strikingly 
verified by the results of the recent researches which have been 
instituted relative to the foetal development of the nervous 
system in the different orders of vertebrated animals. The 
brain had been dissected with the greatest care, for upwards of 
three thousand years, by men of the most splendid genius in their 

rofession ; yet, until lately, nothing was really ascertained of 
its structure ; even its most simple form had not been discovered : 
it was not known that there is a primitive type, of which the 
wonderful diversities that we see are merely modifications : no 
one ever thought of examining it in different stages of its 
evolution : it occurred to no one to compare its transient state 
at different periods of its progress in animals of the most com- 
plicated, with its permanent state in animals of the most simple, 
structure. That idea was reserved as an appropriate reward 
for the better mode of investigation which modern anatomists 
and physiologists have adopted. The researches it suggested 
have been attended with a high degree of success, and have led 
to the discovery of facts the most extraordinary and the most 
curious. If the account we are about to give of these un- 
expected and singular phenomena be extremely brief and 
general, still we hope it will be intelligible to the unprofessional 
reader, and will enable him better to understand, and induce 
him to take a greater interest in, the exposition that is to follow, 
of the functions of the nervous system. 

The primitive state of the spinal cord and brain in fish is not 
known, because the nervous system of these animals has 
hitherto been examined only in adults. It is probable that 
before it attains the permanent state in which it is found, it 
undergoes some transformations from a more simple form. As 
it exists in the adult fish, however, it is more simple than in 
any other order of the vertebral class of animals. The nervous 
system of the adult fish consists, as we have seen, of a spinal 
cord divided on its dorsal surface by a furrow into two equal 
portions [ fig. 5], containing a cavity in its centre, which remains 
permanently during life, and of a brain, which in its most simple 
state, as in osseous fish, consists of a tongue-shaped body placed 
posteriorly [ fig. 5.'], of two lobes anterior to this [ fig. 5. *], 
and of two other lobes placed still more anteriorly [ fig. 5. °]. 
This then is the permanent state of the nervous system in fish. 
It may be considered as the type of the class. 

The embryo of the reptile has been examined with great care 
through all the stages of its development, but the investigation 
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is attended with peculiar difficulty at a very early stage, because 
the embryo itself is extremely small, and because the nervous 
fluid is of a dark colour. 

No trace of the embryo of the frog can be distinguished 
until the sixth day after foecundation, and no rudiment of the 
nervous system can be distinctly seen until the eighth or ninth 
day. Then there may be observed, both in the vertebral canal 
and in the cranium, which at this period are perfectly membra- 
nous, a fluid matter of a whitish grey color. It is not until the 
twelfth day that this white matter in the vertebral canal 
assumes the form of the spinal cord ; but at this period the cord 
becomes distinctly visible. Serres states, that if in this stage 
it be examined with the microscope, it is seen to consist of two 
exceedingly delicate filaments which are united only on the 
abdominal surface, and separated through their whole extent 
on the dorsal, and that, consequently, at this period, they form 
a gutter rather than acanal [fig.8'**]. But the /As-8. 
correctness of this observation is doubted by other 
examiners. The same anatomist states, that on reach- 
ing the cerebral region, the two filaments separate from 
each other, and leave a broad space between them 
[ fig. 8*]; that on entering the cranium, they form 
on each side two curved lines [fig. 8°7]; that it is 
in the spaces described by these two lobes, that the 
nervous matter, which is afterwards to form the brain 
is deposited [ fig. 8°"]: that this matter first appears 
under the form of two vesicles [ fig. 9° °]: that of 
these vesicles, the posterior [ fig. 9°], which is by 
much the largest, is the rudiment of the optic lobes, 
while the anterior [ fig. 9°] is the rudiment of the 
cerebral. That the posterior vesicle [fig.9°] is the 
rudiment of the optic lobe, appears, first because it is 
large in proportion to the volume of the eye, which 
even at this early period is distinctly visible under the 
form of a black spot, and secondly, because the eye 
being so much developed, the optic nerve is propor- 
tionally large, and on observing with care the basis 
of the brain, the nerve can be distinctly traced from 
the eye into this vesicle. The posterior vesicle being the rudi- 
ment of the optic lobe, there can be no doubt that the anterior 
is the rudiment of the cerebral. 

On the fourteenth day a new vesicle appears, which is placed 
between the optic and the cerebral [ fig.9‘*]: it is the rudi- 
ment of the optic thalamus. From the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
day, all the cerebral vesicles enlarge, the matter of which they 
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are composed becomes more coiisistent, and they how assume 
the form of lobes. From the twentieth to the twenty-fifth day, 
there appear, immediately behind the optic lobes, jg. 10. 
two small lamine of set ullaty matter [ fig. 10 *], 

which it is observable, are not united on the median 

line. These constitute the first rudiments of the ce- 
rebellum. It is not until the thirtieth day, that these 

lamine unite and form a perfect organ. This late 
appearance and completion of the cerebellum is very 
remarkable. On the thirtieth day, then, all the parts 

which compose the brain of the frog are formed : from 

this period, they change only by progressively enlarg- 

ing in size. 

The changes which take place in the | pe of the incuba- 
tion of the egg are so interesting and instructive, that they 
have formed a favourite subject of observation in all ages, from 
the days of Hippocrates to our own. The gradual formation of 
the sanguiferous system, of the osseous system, and of the 
digestive canal in the embryo of the bird, had been diligently 
investigated by Harvey, Stenon, Malpighi, and Haller; but 
the primitive appearance, and the successive development of its 
nervous system, did not particularly attract the attention of 
these distinguished physiologists. Lately, this subject has been 
carefully examined by a great number of observers. It is found 
that all which is necessary to carry on the evolution of the 
foecundated egg, is a regulated temperature. Dumas has 
invented an instrument by which an equal temperature is main- 
tained without intermission day and night, and under this 
management, the evolution is found to proceed with the utmost 
steadmess and regularity. 

The first rudiment of the nervous system of the bird becomes 
distinctly visible about the twentieth hour after incubation. It 
consists of a delicate white cord, which when examined with 
the microscope, is said, as in the embryo of the frog, to be com- 
posed of two filaments [fig.11**°*°]. These filaments are 


a 


described as forming, at their anterior extremity, three cutves 
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fig. 11 °*°] as in the embryo of the frog there were two. It 
is further stated, that at this period these filaments are united 
neither at the anterior nor the posterior extremity [ fig. 11'*°°]; 
but that from the twenty-fourth to the thirtieth hour they are 
united at both [ fig. 12'*]. At this period also theinterspaces de- 


scribed by the curves of the filaments begin to be occupied by 
medullary leaves, which by the thirty-sixth hour assume a form 
distinctly vesicular [ fig. 127°]. Of these vesicles the pos- 
terior [ fig. 12°] constitutes the rudiment of the medulla ob- 
longata : the middle [ fig. 12” ]—that of the optic lobes: and the 
anterior { fig. 12°]—that of the cerebral. The vesicle of the 
optic lobes is by much the largest, and is always the first to 
appear. 

On the fourth day a new vesicle is found situated be- fg. 13. 
tween the optic and the cerebral [ fig. 13 7]; it is the 
rudiment of the optic thalamus. On the sixth day the 
rudiment of the cerebellum appears [ fig. 13°]. When 
this organ first becomes viaible it consists of two deli- 
cate medullary leaves ; one on each side, not in contact 
with each other, which appear to be disengaged from 
below the optic lobes [ fig. 13 °]. If the encephalon of 
the bird at this period be compared with that of the frog 
on the twenty-fifth day of its feetal life [fig. 10], it 7 
will be found to be so similar, that were the devolopement of 
the brain in these two classes arrested at this stage, they 
would present a perfect identity in their composition. From the 
sixth to the tenth day the cerebellum gradually Jig. 14. 
enlarges, and at length completely covers the 
fourth ventricle [ fig. 14°]. At this period the 
optic lobes are removed from their original posi- 
tion ; and are no longer placed on the median line, 
but at the sides of the encephalon [ fig. 14°]; 
while on the twentieth day the last changes take 
place. The cerebellum now becomes more elon- 
gated and round, and its surface is covered with numerous fur- 
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rows [ fig. 15°]. The optic lobes are placed com- fig. 15. 


pletely at the sides of the encephalon [ fig. 15°], 
and the cerebral lobes are so much increased in 
size that they form by much the largest portion of é¢ ? 
the brain—fig. 15. °. . 
5 


Serres maintains that in all the mammalia and in 
man the rudiment of the spinalcord presents precisely 
the same appearance as in the preceding classes ; and 
that, if as soon as this organ becomes visible in 
the human embryo, it be placed in a strong light 
and examined with a magnitying-giass, it may be distinctly 
seen to be double [ fig. 16'***]. He states, moreover, g,.16, 


not primitively form a canal but a gutter, so in the 
embryo of all the mammalia the two filaments which 
compose the cord are united only on their anterior surface ; 

and that in the human fcetus they become united in the 
posterior surface in the course of the second month, and 

thus constitute a true canal. We have seen that in fish this 
canal remains open permanently during the whole period of life, 
and that it is the same with the reptile and the bird: in like 
manner it primitively exists in all the mammalia: in the lower 
tribes it is not entirely closed even at birth, although at this 
period it is always small. In the early stage of its evolution it 
is very large in the human embryo: at the fourth month it 
begins to contract; at the fifth it is very much diminished in 
size, and during the course of the sixth it 1s obliterated. 

In the fish the spinal cord is of a like diameter throughout, 
and its diameter remains uniform —s life: in like manner in 
the early embryo’of the reptile and the bird the diameter is quite 
uniform, but as the limbs are developed, a superior and an in« 
ferior enlargement are formed : it is precisely the same with the 
embryo of the mammalia, and with that of man. 

In fish the spinal cord extends to the bottom of the vertebral 
canal, and it always remains there. In the early embryo of the 
frog it is the same, but from the twenty-fifth to the thirty-first 
day it ascends considerably in the canal. It is the same at 
different periods of its evolution with the embryo of the bird and 
of all the mammalia. Primitively, in the human embryo, the 
spinal cord is found prolonged to the very extremity of the 
coccyx, but during the second month it begins to ascend in the 
vertebral canal, and by the fifth month it has ascended as high 
as the fifth lumbar vertebra, where it remains fixed during life. 
Thus the primitive appearance of the spinal cord is precisely the 
same in the reptile, the bird, the mammalia, and man: in all, the 


that as in the reptile and the bird the spinal cord does { 
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primitive form undergoes a progressive development from a 
rudimentary to a more perfect state; and in all, the progress of 
that development is precisely the same up to a certain point : 
in the lower animals the progress stops; in the higher it goes 
on: in the lower the spinal cord remains permanently what it 
was in all at a certain stage of its evolution : in the higher the 
transition advances further and further in proportion to their 
elevation in the scale. 

The care with which the development of the spinal nerves has 
been examined has led to the observation of a curious fact. It is 
found that in the mammaliano nerve is in communication with the 
spinal cord previously to the fifth week of foetal life. Neither with 
the naked eye, nor with a powerful magnifying-glass, nor even 
with the microscope, is it possible before this period to discern 
a single nerve in contact with the spinal cord throughout its 
whole extent, although the nerves themselves are perfectly dis- 
tinct. At the sixth week, in the embryo of the calf and horse, 
they may be seen beginning to implant themselves by their 
anterior and posterior filaments upon the corresponding lateral 
parts of the spinal cord, and at this early period their ganglion 
1s distinctly visible. The cervical nerves are the latest to unite 
with the spinal cord. Serres states, that he has often succeeded 
in tracing them along the back up to the vertebral foramina, 
beyond which they do not as yet extend, not one of them being 
at this period in contact with the cord itself. If this fact be 
established by subsequent observation it will be decisive of the 
long-agitated controversy, whether the nerves proceed from the 
spinal cord and the brain, and are properly productions of them : 
it will prove what the most eminent physiologists have long 
maintained that each part of the nervous system is of independent 
formation, and that the nerves in particular have their origin in the 
organs which they are usually said to supply, and not in the central 
masses with which they communicate. Serres contends, that 
in all embryos without exception, sooner or later according to the 
class, the nerves are formed before they are put in communication 
with the brain and the spinal cord, and that the fact is analogous 
even in invertebrated animals, for example, in the larve of insects 
in which the formation of the lateral filaments is found to pre- 
cede that of the central ganglions. 

It has been stated, that in fish, reptiles, and birds, the spinal 
cord is divided by a furrow into two lateral fasciculi, and that 
these fasciculi remain permanently smooth. In like manner the 
are smooth in ali the mammalia, and in the human embryo, until 
an advanced period of their evolution, that is, about the fifth 
month, when new fibres are deposited on their surface, and 
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form the prominences termed the corpora pyramidalia, and the 
corpora olivaria. 

he primitive state of the brain in the inferior classes, as we 
- have seen, is vesicular, and these vesicles are three in number. 
[t is precisely the same in man. Primitively the brain of the 
human embryo consists of a posterior vesicle, the rudiment 
of the medulla oblongata [fig. 17 °], a middle fg. 17. 
vesicle, the rudiment of the optic lobes [ fig. 17 *], 
and an anterior vesicle the rudiment of the cerebral 
lobes [ fig. 17°]. At the end of the fifth week the 
appearance of these vesicles is represented in [ gg. 18] 

e posterior [ fig. 18°], representing the rudiment 
of the medulla oblongata: the middle [fig. 18 *], 
representing the rudiment of the optic lobes, or as these bodies 
are termed in man, the tubercula quadrigemina: the anterior 
[ fig. 18°] representing the cerebral lobes. It will be found 
that the form of the brain in man, as it exists in this early stage 
of his foetal life is precisely similar to the form of the brain in 
fish, as it exists in its permanent and adult state. This is 
seen in the most striking manner by comparing the general 
form of the human brain at this period [ fg. 18} with the per- 


manent form of the brain in the pike for example—fg. 19. 


In the first stage of its evolution then, the appearance of the 
brain is precisely similar in all the classes: it resembles the 
permanent form of the brain of fish, the lowest class. To this 
form it continues to bear a resemblance for some time, but while 
in the fish this form remains unalterably the same during the 
whole period of life, in the reptile, the bird, the mammalia, and 
man, it changes gradually, and changes more and more the 
higher the class, and the more advanced the period of feetal 
life. 

It is remarkable not only that the brain considered as a 
whole is precisely similar in all the classes of vertebral animals 
in the pl period of the foetal life; but that all the different 
parts of the brain are evolved pevesonly in the same order, and 
pass through qu | the same transformations. _ It has been 
stated, that in the embryo of the reptile, and the bird, the cere- 
bellum is the last organ that is formed: in the mammalia and 
man it is equally the Inst to appear. Serres supposes, that this 
late evolution of the cerebellum, is owing to the slow develop- 
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ment of the vertebral artery, the formation of the sanguiferous 
uniformly preceding that of the nervous, as well as of all the 
other systems, and presiding over them. It has been stated, 
that in the reptile the cerebellum consists primitively of two 
small lamine, one on each side [ fg. 10? ]. In the bird it is the 
same [ fg. 13°]. In the mammalia it is just the same. As we 
advance from the lower to the higher tribes of the mammalia, 
the cerebellum becomes more and more developed. In the 
Rodentia, the vermiform process is large, and the hemispheres 
are small. In the Ruminantia, the vermiform process is rela- 
tively small, whilg the hemispheres are much increased in bulk. 
The relative condition of parts found in the human embryo, at 
different stages of its development, is exactly similar. In the 
early stage, the vermiform process is large in proportion to the 
size of the hemispheres, just as it is permanently in the Roden- 
tia; in the latter period of its evolution, on the contrary, the 
hemispheres have increased so much in magnitude that they 
not only equal, but greatly exceed the bulk of the vermiform 
process. ‘These curious facts show, that in all the class of ver- 
tebral animals the primitive type of the cerebellum is the same ; 
that its organization progressively advances from the fish up to 
man, and that in the successive steps of this extended scale, the 
embryo of the superior animal passes through all the different 
forms which are retained permanently by the lowest. 

The same fact is established, by observing the successive 
evolution of the other parts of the brain, It is found that in all 
animals, the less developed the brain, the larger are the optic 
lobes. In the fish and the reptile they are so large, that they 
are incapable of being covered by any other part of the brain: 
as soon as this organ is exposed, they are therefore always seen 
naked on each side of the median line of the body ; in the bird 
a considerable portion of them is also naked: m like manner 
in the lower orders of the mammalia they are naked in a great 
measure, and in the human embryo it is just the same, and the 
younger the embryo, the more they are uncovered. In the fish, 
the reptile, the bird, they are hollow, and in these animals they 
remain permanently hollow during life: in the mammalia, too, 
they are always hollow ; in like manner in the human embryo, 
at an early stage, their cavity is so large that they form a true 
ventricle : this ventricle contimues open until the termination of 
the seventh month; but at this period, its walls which have 
at cape increased in thickness, unite, and thus form a solid 

y, so that it is now scarcely possible to imagine that it ever 


contained a cavity. In this manner the optic lobes, or as they 
are termed in the mammalia and ta the tubercula quadrige- 
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mina, pass in the progress of their development through the 
different forms which are retained permanently in the lower 
animals. 

It has been stated that the volume of the optic thalami is 
invariably in proportion to that of the cerebral hemispheres ; 
and this relation is steadily observed through the whole period 
of the fcetal state. Gradually as the cerebral hemispheres are 
developed, the optic thalami increase in magnitude. 

And the same is true in every respect of the corpora striata. 
These bodies have no existence in fish, in which entire class the 
cerebral lobes are extremely smail. In the reptile, the cerebral 
lobes increase very considerably in magnitude, and in this class, for 
the first time, the corpora striata begin to appear. In the bird, 
and in all the mammalia, these bodies are comparatively large ; 
because in both these classes the cerebral lobes are of con- 
siderable magnitude: the same is observed in the human 
embryo, for until the second month there is no trace whatever 
of these bodies ; but, after this period, the cerebral hemispheres 
increase so rapidly, that they soon preponderate over all the 
other parts of the brain, and the corpora striata maintain the 
same progressive increase in magnitude. 

It is established by the fullest evidence, that in all vertebral 
animals the cerebral lobes are primitively precisely similar, and 
that they ultimately differ from each other so greatly, 7 be- 
cause the progress of their evolution is arrested in the different 
classes at different stages. In the lower classes, the develop- 
ment stops short at a certain point ; in the higher it goes on. 
In the human embryo of the sixth week, the cerebral hemis- 
pheres are truly rudimentary : they are in fact cerebral lobes : 
they are precisely similar to the permanent cerebral lobes of fish 
[fg. 18°. fig. 19*]. In the human feetus of this age, the 
cerebral lobe is smaller than the optic [ fig. 18°*], just as it 
is in the pike [ fig. 19**]. But in the fish, this proportion is 
preserved through the whole of life, while in the human foetus 
it is only temporary. For at the commencement of the third 
month, the cerebral hemispheres are larger than the optic lobes ; 
and by the end of the month they have so much increased in 
bulk, that all analory between them and the cerebral lobes of 
fish is at an end. to the third month, however, the analogy 
between them is perfect. Were we to retrace the development 
of the cerebral hemispheres, in all the classes, in every point, 
we should find only a repetition of the same fact: we should 
see that in the human feetus these parts of the brain, in the 
progress of their evolution, pass through ull the states in which 
they exist permanently in the reptile, the bird, the lower and 
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the higher mammalia, and that were their development stopped 
at different stages, they would present at one time an appear- 
ance precisely similar to the cerebral lobes of the reptile; at 
another to those of the bird; at another to those of the lower 
mammalia, and at another to those of the higher ; while retain- 
ing neither form long, but passing through each in succession, 
they ultimately proceed beyond them all, and assume the ap- 
pearance and structure peculiar to these bodies in man. 

From this account of the progressive development of the 
nervous system, it seems just to deduce the following general 
conclusions. 1. The primitive form of the nervous system in 
the inferior classes, with slight modifications, is its permanent 
form. 2. The primitive form of the nervous system in the 
superior classes is not permanent but transient. 3. In the 
progress of its development in the superior classes, the nervous 
system passes successively through the different forms which 
constitute its permanent state in the inferior classes. 4. The 
parts of the nervous system first formed, appear to be the 
nerves, and especially the nerves of the trunk, head, and pelvis, 
which seem to be tolerably developed, while the spinal cord is 
yet fluid. The nerves are not primitively in communication 
with the spinal cord and brain, much less do they originate in 
these bodies, as the common language of anatomists would 
lead us to suppose, but they first appear in the organs to which 
they are usually said to be distributed, and from these they 
proceed towards the spinal cord and brain, with which they 
ultimately become united. 5. The elementary parts of the 
nervous system in all the classes are identical. There is a 
primitive type common to all, consisting of a spinal cord, of 
two lobes corresponding to the tubercula quadrigemina, of two 
other lobes corresponding to the cerebral hemispheres, and of 
two transverse lamine corresponding to the cerebellum. UJlti- 
mately these parts become greatly modified ; the differences 
increase as the animal rises in the scale; and if, in the progress 
of its evolution, any cause occur to arrest the development of 
any part of its nervous system, the animal may be born with 
the nervous system proper to a different class. And this 
actually occurs occasionally in the case of monsters: thus, a 
higher animal may be born with a brain similar to that of a 
lower animal ; but it never happens that a lower animal is born 
with a brain similar to that of a higher animal. 6. The funda- 
mental parts of the nervous system being the same in all the 
classes, these parts are yet by no means equally developed in 
all. In one class, one part predominates, in another class, 
another. The preponderating part giyes to its class its dis- 
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tinctive character. Thus, in fish, the optic lobes preponderate ; 
in reptiles, the cerebral; in birds, the cerebellum and the 
cerebral lobes ; and in man, the cerebral lobes. 7. Wherever 
a fundamental part becomes predominant in a class, or ex- 
periences any peculiar modifications, new parts are developed, 
which bear a strict relation to the fundamental, as is seen in 
the appearance of the optic thalami and the corpora striata, 
and the relation which these bodies bear to the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. 8. In general, when a fundamental part is much 
developed, it is found to be hollow. The effect of a ventricle 
is to extend the surface of the body in which the cavity is 
formed, and the object of this extension of surface appears to 
be to allow a free access to blood-vessels. 9. In proportion as 
a part is developed, the number of fibres of white matter is 
increased. The peculiar properties of the nervous system 
appear to have their principal seat in the fibres or white 
matter. 10, Wherever the white fibres are accumulated, the 
grey substance is likewise proportionably accumulated. If the 
white matter be so much increased as to become the seat of 
any special function, a large quantity of grey matter is inva- 
riably found in combination with it. Thus, the nerves distri- 
buted to the electrical apparatus of the electrical fish, at the 
points where they are in communication with the brain, are 
surrounded wiih large masses of grey substance which are 
peculiar to this fish. Many examples of the same fact are 
found in all the different classes, the observation of which led 
Gall and Spurzheim to believe that the grey matter is* the 
matrix of the white and forms it. The justness of this de- 
duction has not been confirmed by subsequent investigation ; 
and indeed seems to be completely disproved by the observation 
that, in the development of several parts of the foetal brain, the 
white matter appears before the grey, and therefore cannot 
— be formed by it; and, by the fact, that in the adult 

rain, apoplectic cells are filled up by the deposition of white 
matter which is formed anew without the intervention of any 
grey substance. The grey matter is found to consist almost 
entirely of blood-vessels, Tiedemann, who not only admits, 
but insists upon the facts, that wherever the white fibres are 
greatly increased, the grey substance is proportionally aug- 
mented, thinks that this grey substance, does in some mode or 
other, exalt the nervous functions, probably by affording to 
the white fibres a more abundant supply of blood. 11. Serres 
is of opinion, and maintains that microscopical observations 
establish the fact, that all the parts of the nervous system were 
primitively symmetrical; that every single part was originally 
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double; that there were not only two filaments for the spinal 
cord, but likewise two cerebelli, at least two distinct portions 
- forming the rudiments of the organ: in like manner that there 
were two Tubera Annularia, two Corpora Callosa, two 
fornices, and so on. The correctness of this opinion has been 
called in question by several distinguished observers, and 
seems, indeed, to be extremely doubtful. 12. The same 
anatomist contends, that the development of all the parts of 
the nervous system depends on that of the sanguiferous ; that 
in the embryo of all classes, the arteries which successively 
appear are, first, those of the spinal cord ; secondly, those of the 
cerebral hemispheres ; and thirdly, those of the cerebellum : that 
accordingly this is the invariable order in which these organs 
are developed ; that the arteries uniformly appear first; that 
they entirely control the subsequent development of every part 
of the nervous system, and that a strict relation is observed 
between the size of the different parts of the brain and the 
calibre of their arteries. This principle is applied in a very 
ingenious manner, and with much plausibility, to account for 
the formation of monsters. Thus it is found, that with the 
absence or the diminished size of certain arteries, the organs to 


which they correspond either —T disappear or are reduced 


to a state merely rudimentary : on the other hand, if any parts 
of the arterial system be preternaturally developed, either in 
bulk or number, the organs to which they correspond are pro- 
portionally increased. If an embryo be arrested in the pro- 
= of its foetal life ; if, for example, it be without the cere- 
ellum, it is destitute of the vertebral artery ; if without the 
corpus callosum, it is destitute of the artery of the corpus 
callosum ; if without the cerebral hemispheres, it is either 
wholly destitute of the internal carotids, or these arteries are 
extremely small. In like manner, monsters formed without 
brain are destitute of cerebral arteries; acephali are without 
the common carotids. In like manner, monsters without 
anterior extremities, like the biped reptiles, are destitute of 
axillary arteries; the bimana of femoral arteries; if the renal, 
the uterine, the vesical arteries are absent, the kidneys, the 
uterus, the bladder, disappear. On the other hand, if the 
vertebral arteries are doubled, they produce a double cere- 
bellum ; if the common carotids are doubled on each side, they 
ive origin to a two-headed monster; and if tripled, to a three- 
Reuted monster, and so on. If the descending aorta be double, 
there will be two trunks, while, if the ascending aorta be 
simple, the head will remain single ; if there be double axillar 
arteries on each side, there will be four anterior extremities ; if 
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double femoral arteries, four posterior extremities. A double 
middle sacral artery will give origin to a double tail, but it is 
observable, that whatever monstrous shapes arise in this 
manner, no such monstrosity has hitherto =. discovered as 
the junction of the head with the sacrum, or the union of the 
tail with the head, because the carotid artery has never yet 
been found to arise from the middle sacral, and so on. 

Such are some of the more curious and important facts which 
have been observed in tracing the progressive advancement of 
the nervous system, from its most simple to its most complex 
state, and from the earliest stage of its foetal life to its mature 
condition. This comparative view of the structure of the 
system may perhaps enable us to enter with more advantage on 
the consideration of its functions. 

In treating of the functions of the nervous system, we shall 
first consider the phenomena themselves: and, secondly, state 
how far it is ascertained that particular parts of the system are 
the seat of specific functions. 

We must begin with the consideration of these functions in 
the higher classes, on account of our total ignorance of their 
nature in the simple beings, in which the first traces of the 
nervous system are found. What functions are performed by 
the nervous threads in the zoophyte, in which the first appear- 
ance of nervous matter is discerned ; whether in the articulata, in 
which ganglia are superadded, a different function is performed 
by the filament and by the ganglion, we are wholly ignorant. 
Until lately, our ignorance was nearly as profound relative to 
the distinct functions performed by the different parts of the 
system in the higher classes; but the care and exactness with 
which modern physiologists have investigated the subject, have 
shed considerable light both upon the functions themselves, and 
upon the share allotted to particular parts of the apparatus in 
their execution. 

In all the higher classes, the nervous system considered as a 
whole performs two distinct functions, the nervous and the sen- 
soriai: or it may be considered as the seat of two distinct 
powers or faculties, which may be designated by the same 
names. 

To the first of these powers, the nervous, belong four pheno- 
mena, which are referable to it as their cause, or which may be 
said to distinguish its action; namely, 1, the transmission to 
the voluntary muscles of the specific stimulus, by which they 
are excited to the performance of their functions, that is, the 
stimulus of volition ; 2, the transmission of impressions received 
from the organs of the external senses to the central masses of 
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the system; 3, the communication of a certain unknown 
influence to the blood, by which the secreting and the other 
assimilating processes, necessary to preserve the integrity of the 
different organs, are maintained; 4, the disengagement of a 
certain portion of caloric by which the temperature essential to 
animal life is sustained. All these phenomena are referable to 
one agent. Besides this agent, there is no known power in 
nature capable of producing effects in the least degree 
analogous. For this reason it must be regarded as a distinct 
and independent power. There is indubitable evidence that its 
residence is in some portion of the nervous system. 

The second nervous power, the sensorial, is that on which 
the faculties of sensation, of volition, and of those termed intel- 
lectual, depend. For reasons immediately to be assigned, this 
power must be considered entirely distinct from that properly 
termed nervous, and as separate from, and independent of, any 
other. On the action of the nervous power, besides the trans- 
mission of impressions, depend certain processes which are 
essential to life : on the action of the sensorial, certain processes 
which are requisite to perception : the first maintains existence, the 
second communicates sensation and intelligence. This broad 
line of distinction recently drawn between these two classes of 

henomena, for which we are indebted to Dr. Wilson Phillip, 
as materially contributed to render our conceptions of the 
functions of the nervous system clear and precise. 

The first phenomenon exhibited by the action of the nervous 
power is the transmission to the voluntary muscles of the spe- 
cific stimulus by which they are excited to the performance of 
their peculiar function. In a preceding article it was shown 
that the distinctive characters of animal life are spontaneous 
motion and sensation. Spontaneous motion of every kind is 
accomplished by the ie process of contractility—that is, 
the power which the muscular fibre possesses of approximating 
its two extremities, or shortening itself. In all the higher ani- 
mals, contractility is the property of one tissue alone. The 
muscular fibre is the only substance which possesses it in the 
slightest degree; and all the movements of the animal body, 
infinite and incessant as they are, are accomplished by this 
single property of this single tissue. The power of contraction 
is inherent in the muscular fibre, and yet the muscular fibre is 
incapable of contracting of itself. For the exertion of the 
power, the intervention of some other agent is indispensable. 
That agent, whatever be its nature, is termed a stimulant. In 
all muscular contraction, the concurrence of two things is thus 
absolutely necessary ; first, the capacity to act on the applica- 
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tion of a stimulus ; and secondly, the presence of a stimulus to 
excite the action. Among all the phenomena of muscular con- 
traction, nothing is more surprising than the number and variety 
of the substances which are capable of becoming stimulants. 
Every body in nature may indeed act in this manner upon the 
muscular fibre, because the mere contact of any — sub- 
stance is sufficient to produce upon it a stimulant effect. The 
substances which thus operate upon it are so various and oppo- 
site, that they appear to possess no property in common, 
except that of being a stimulant to the muscles. For the sake 
of convenience, however, a sort of classification of such sub- 
stances has been attempted, and they have been arranged into 
mechanical, chemical, and vital pete ter And yet it is truly 
remarkable, that while the specific property of the muscular 
fibre is called into action by such an infinite variety of agents, 
it is found that particular fibres, without any appretiable dif- 
ference in their structure, are obedient only to particular kinds 
of stimulants. Certain muscular fibres are excited to their 
age action by particular substances, and by no others. 

e blood, for example, is the specific stimulus of the heart and 
blood vessels; the food, of the stomach; the chyle, of the 
lacteal vessels ; the urine, of the bladder; and volition, of the 
muscles termed voluntary. This law is one of the most curious 
in the whole animal economy ; and there is a particular applica- 
tion of it which possesses peculiar interest, because it seems to 
afford some explanation of one of the most striking peculiarities 
in muscular action itself, a peculiarity which attracted the atten- 
tion of physiologists at an early period of the study, and of the 
true account of which no glimpse was obtained until very recently. 
Certain muscles we know are under the control of the will: 
others are wholiy independent of it. Why is this?) Why should 
we be able to exert a complete command over one set of mus- 
cular fibres, and none whatever over another? The researches 
of modern physiologists have assigned the probable cause of 
this curious property of the muscular fibre, a property which is 
of so much use in the animal economy—a property which is 
indeed essential to animal existence, but the reason of which 
appeared to be involved in such deep obscurity. The voluntary 
muscles are obedient to the will, because the appropriate stimu- 
lus of such muscles is the nervous power, and the will is always 
capable of communicating that power to them. By a large 
deduction from experiments which have been conducted with 
remarkable exactness, Dr. Wilson Phillip appears to have esta- 
blished the very important fact, that the action of all the invo- 
luntary muscles is totally independent of the nervous system. 
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This appears to be a direct and unavoidable inference from 
the fact which he has ascertained, that the power of contrac- 
tion continues in these muscles long after the nervous system is 
destroyed. The voluntary muscles are dependent for their 
action upon the nervous power, which volition is the appropriate 
medium of applying to them: therefore they are under the con- 
trol of the will; the action of the involuntary muscles is 
wholly independent of the nervous power, and therefore they 
are beyond the control of the will. The two sets of muscles 
are excited to their specific actions by specific stimulants, 
totally different in their nature, the voluntary by the nervous 
power, the involuntary by agents differing in every different 
organ—a specific stimulus being provided for each, adapted to 
its peculiar function. The will can direct to any one, or to any 
set, of voluntary muscles, their appropriate stimulus, the 
nervous power, or can withhold it from them. The will cannot 
direct to the involuntary muscles their appropriate stimulus : 
its only influence is over the nervous power, and to that the 
involuntary muscles are insensible. The blood applied to the 
internal surface of the heart, for éxample, excites it to contrac- 
tion, independently of volition, which can neither increase, nor 
lessen, nor in any manner modify its operation. This, then, is 
the great cause upon which the essential distinction between 
the action of the voluntary, and of the involuntary muscles 
depends: each is excited to its appropriate function by its 
own stimulus, which to each is specific and independent. ‘That 
the exertion of volition is in the strictest sense a stimulus to 
the voluntary muscles, and, like every other stimulus, merely ex- 
cites to action a power inherent in the fibre, is established by 
the fact, that volition exhausts the excitability of the muscle 
just as any other stimulus would do; and:that it acts upon the 
muscle through the medium of the nerves, and only through 
their medium, is proved by the fact that, if the nerves distri- 
buted to a muscle be injured or destroyed in any part of its 
course, though volition be excited, and though the muscle 
itself be perfectly capable of contracting, yet no contraction can 
take place. In this case the instrument is sound and capable 
of its wonted action, but the power necessary to put it into 
motion is prevented from reaching it. Such is the first function 
of the nervous power, that of conveying to the voluntary 
muscles the stimulus of volition, on which their action depends. 

The second function performed by the nervous power, is the 
transmission of impressions received from the organs of the 
external senses to the central masses of the nervous system. 
Impressions made upon an organ of sense, are communicated to 
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the brain by the nerves: there they become sensations. For 
the conversion of an impression into a sensation, the operation 
of the sensorial power is indeed indispensable, but the media by 
which impressions are transmitted to the brain, are the nerves, 
the proof of which is, that though the organ of sense be sound, 
if the nerve be destroyed or injured in any part of its course, no 
impression is communicated. 
he two functions which have been mentioned, are not 

directly connected with any vital process: they are the means 
by which the external world acts upon the animal, and the 
animal reacts upon the external world, but the phenomena which 
follow dependent on the same power, are immediately connected 
with the most important vital functions. In all animals whose 
mode of existence resembles that of man, there is provided a 
pecular fluid which serves for the support of the system, and 
from which the materials of its nutrition are derived. This 
fluid is kept in continual motion : it describes a circle, in going 
the round of which, it is conveyed to every part of the Sone 
even its minutest portion. The great source of motion in the 
circulating fluid is, the contraction of the muscle, termed the 
heart. Two sets of vessels go off from the heart, one of which 
conveys the blood from that organ and distributes it to the 
system; these vessels are called arteries: the other returns the 
blood from the system to the heart: these vessels are termed 
veins. The arteries, in their course to the different parts of the 
system, divide and subdivide to an extreme degree of minute- 
ness, until at length their ultimate branches become invisible. 
These invisible branches of the arterial vessels, are denominated 
capillaries : the capillaries terminate in the veins: it is in the 
capillaries that those important changes go on which constitute 
secretion, nutzition, and all the other processes by which the 
integrity of the different textures of the body is maintained. 
Now the arterial blood, the fluid contained in the capillaries, 
is the material on which these necessary changes are operated : 
the agent by which they are effected is the nervous power. 
This important fact has recently been ascertained, and in so far 
as the distinct apprehension of the different stages of a process 
may be considered as constituting the knowledge of it, the 
discovery has shed a gleam of light on the process of secretion ; 
a process hitherto involved in the most profound obscurity. 

Digestion is performed chiefly by the fluid secreted by the 
inner surface of the stomach, termed the gastric juice. The 
abstraction of the nervous influence from the stomach renders 
it incapable of performing the function of digestion, probably b 
interrupting the due secretion of this fluid, The stomac 
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derives its nerves from the eighth pair. By experiments 
performed on animals, it is ascertained, that if a part of this 
nerve be removed, the process of digestion is completely stopped. 
If this experiment be performed on a rabbit which has been 
allowed to fill its stomach with its usual food, and if the stomach 
be examined twenty hours after the operation, it is found that 
no change whatever has taken place in the food. I[t remains 
exactly in the same state as when it left the mouth, merely 
divided by mastication, and preserving perfectly both its colour 
and smell. In order to ascertain whether this complete suspen- 
sion of the digestive process was occasioned, as might be 
conceived, by the pain and injury inflicted by the operation, the 
following experiment was performed. Two rabbits of about the 
same age, were fed in the same way. In both, the eighth pair 
of nerves were brought into view. In one rabbit a part of each 
nerve was removed : in the other, after being raised on a probe, 
both were replaced without injury. After the operation, both 
rabbits were allowed to eat as much parsley as they chose. 
When the rabbit, in which part of the nerve was removed, died, 
which happened in about twenty hours after the operation, the 
other was killed. In the former, the food was found wholly 
undigested ; it could not be distinguished from parsley chopped 
small with a knife : in the latter, the digestive process had gone 
on as usual, and the food was found just in the same state as in 
a healthy rabbit. All the experiments of this kind which have 
been performed (and a reference to the work of Dr. Wilson 
Phillip will show that they have been abundantly numerous), 
concur to establish the fact, that the constant and regular supply 
of an influence derived from the nervous system is indispensable 
to secretion and nutrition. 

It is found to be equally necessary to the maintenance of 
animal temperature ; and the support of that temperature is the 
fourth function performed by the nervous power. In his experi- 
ments on poisons, it had been observed by Mr. Brodie, that in 
proportion as poisons impair the vigour of the nervous influence, 
they lessen temperature. It was observed by Dr. Wilson 
Phillip, in the course of experiments performed with other views, 
that, in proportion to the extent in which the nervous system 
was lessened, that is, in which portions of the spinal cord were 
destroyed, the temperature fell. The detail of these experiments 
would occupy more space than we can now spare; we must 
refer for a full account of them to his truly valuable work. The 
conclusion to which these experiments seem clearly to lead is, 
that the caloric which supports animal temperature is disengaged 
by the same agent as that by which the formation of the secreted 
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fluids is effected, namely, by the action of the nervous power 
upon the blood. 

Such are the several phenomena which are referable to the 
nervous power. That the sensorial is another power distinct 
from the former, and independent of it, is inferred from the fact, 
that it is possible to insulate the one from the other, that is, to 
withdraw from the animal body, the power on which one set of 
functions depends, without immediately destroying the agency 
of the other. 

At the instant ¢* death, the sensorial functions cease: no 
impression is received: consciousness is at an end, and volition 
of course can no longer exist. After this period, the nervous 
power continues to operate with almost unabated energy. Long 
after the animal has become msensible, that is long after the 
sensorial power is destroyed, if the nerves, or those parts of the 
spinal cord with which the nerves are in communication, be 
irritated, the corresponding muscles are thrown into action. 
This, it is obvious, could not possibly happen, uniess the nerves 
were still capable of receiving and transmitting impressions : 
unless they retained the power of conveying to the muscles 
their specific stimulus. By a series of experiments performed 
for the express purpose of ascertaining these phenomena, and 
which are so full aml conclusive, that it is quite impossible to 
resist the evidence they afford, it is further established, that the 
nerves are still capable of effecting the formation of the secreted 
fluids, and of causing a disergagement of caloric from the blood. 
Thus, after the destruction of he sensorial power, the nervous 
is capable of performing a// its functions, with the single 
exception of conveying impressions to the sensorium; of its 
retention of which faculty there can, of course, be no evidence 
when the sensorial power 1s destroyed : it does not seem possible, 
therefore, to avoid the conclusion, that the two powers are 
separate and independent. 

In a stzict sense, indeed, no power in the animal economy is 
independent of any other: the muscular, the nervous, and the 
sensorial, in an especial manner, are so closely connected, that 
the existence of each is imdirectly dependant on that of the 
others : in this sense they may justly be called the vital powers. 
But there is this great distinction between them. The muscular 
and the nervous powers are the direct means of maintaining 
the life of the animal, and at the same time, of connecting it 
with the external world, the nervous receiving impressions from 
the external world, and through the muscular communicating 
impressions to it : both are the result of inanimate agents acting 
on vital parts. But the sensorial power does not directly 
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maintain animal life ; its influence is required only indirectly ; 
only because it is necessary to processes that are immediately 
vital—to respiration, for example, which is a voluntary action. 
The sensorial power is excited to action by no impressions 
excepting those that are communicated through the nervous 
system: the main object of the nervous power is to minister to 
the sensorial: the muscular and the nervous powers are the 
result of inanimate agents acting on vital parts: the sensorial 
power is the result of vital parts acting on each other. 

Of the several phenomena which are referable to the sensorial 
power ; namely, those which relate to sensation, to volition, and 
to the operations termed intellectual, we have left ourselves 
space to say but a word or two. 

When we attempt to define sensation we find that we can fix 
on no definition that is satisfactory, because we know of nothing 
that is more simple or ultimate than itself. All it is possible 
to do is to observe the phenomena, to mark their order of suc- 
cession, and clearly to express them. 

If the finger be pressed against the table we are conscious of 
a certain effect which is produced-upon the finger. This effect 
is termed an impression. Of the different tissues of which the 
finger is composed we learn from observation and experiment 
that the power of receiving this impression belongs to one only, 
namely that which is termed the nervous. We observe further, 
thatthe nerves having received impressions from external objects, 
transmit these impressions to the brain, that in the brain they 
become sensible to the mind, and that thus they constitute 
sensations or perceptions. For the production of sensation a 
particular apparatus is provided which is termed an organ of 
sense. This apparatus consists essentially of two parts: First, 
a peculiar composition of organized substance, specifically 
adapted to receive and modify certain impressions : secondly, a 
quantity of nervous matter, suitably disposed for the reception 
of the impressions after they have been thus modified. Between 
the nervous matter belonging to the organ of sense, and the 
neryous mass constituting the brain, a direct communication is 
established by means of the cord-like substances termed nerves. 
An impression being received by the organ of sense, is conveyed 
by the nerves along their whole course, to the brain, where, as 
has been stated, it produtes a sensation. In this operation 
there are three distinct stages. First, the original impression 
on the sentient nervous extremities : secondly, the transmission 
of the impression along the trunk of the nerve to the brain: 
thirdly, the reception of it by the brain. That no impression 
can be perceived by the mind unless it pass through each suc- 
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cessive step of this process, is established by the fact which has 
been fully ascertained by numerous observations and experi- 
ments, that if the organ of sense be injured, if the continuity of 
the nerve be interrupted, if the structure of the brain be in any 
considerable degree deranged, the proper effect does not follow 
from the application of the impression. The eye is an optical 
instrument, consisting essentially of a lens adapted for receiving 
the rays of light, and bringing them into a proper state for form- 
ing an impression on the retina, The retina is the expansion of 
the optic nerve at the back part of the eye: the trunk of this 
nerve is in contact and union with the under part of the brain : 
now, in order that vision may take place, it is necessary that 
the eye be sound, that the retina be sound, and that that portion 
of the brain with which the optic nerve is in communication 
be sound, for it is found that blindness is equally produced by 
a disease of the eye itself, or by a disease of the retina, or by a 
disease of that portion of the brain with which the optic nerve 
is connected. 

Such is the series of phenomena which constitutes the process 
of sensation, and such the order in which the phenomena succeed 
each other. The conditions essential to the production of the phe- 
nomena are a certain continuity of nervous substance, freedom 
from pressure, and a continued supply of arterial blood. 

Two facts show, in opposition to an opinion which, until 
lately, universally prevailed, that an absolute continuity of 
nervous substance is not requisite. The first is afforded by a 
highly curious and important case recorded by Desault, a cele- 
brated French surgeon, who states that a soldier was wounded 
by a bullet which passed through the spinal cord; that the 
spinal cord was by this means completely divided, that the man 
lived thirty-six hours after the event, and that no insensibility 
whatever came on in the lower extremities, or in any other part 
of the body. Supposing the case to be as Desault states, of 
the perfect accuracy of whose account there does not appear to 
be the slightest reason to doubt, it would not be possible to 
invent a circumstance more completely contradictory to the 
prevailing, and what seemed the best established, opinions re- 
lative to the action of the nervous system. The only analogous 
fact is one which has recently been ascertained by direct experi- 
ment, and which is equally curious and important. In the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1822, Dr. Wilson Phillip, and 
Mr. Brodie state, that if a nerve be divided, and if the cut ends 
are placed at a distance of not more than a quarter of an inch 
from each other, the nervous influence is not interrupted, but 
the secretions of the organ to which the nerve is distribyted go 
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on. This experiment shows that the same is true of the trans- 
mission of the nervous influence, as is indicated by Desault’s 
case respecting the sensorial influence: each affords a fact 
applicable to each of the nervous powers, which appears to be 
decisive of the point that an absolute continuity of nervous 
matter is not indispensable to the performance of the functions 
of the nervous system. 

2. The second condition necessary for the production of 
sensation is, that the nervous substance be free from com- 
pression. Pressure, either upon the nerve, upon the spinal 
cord, or upon the brain, if it be to any considerable extent, 
and suddenly applied, destroys sensation. Sometimes if the 
pressure be slowly applied, as in the gradual accumulation of 
water in the ventricles of the brain, or the slow growth of a 
tumor in the cerebral substance, insensibility is not produced 
until the pressure becomes very great, because the brain has the 
power of accommodating, and even of modelling, itself to the 
foreign substance, provided its pressure be at first slight and it 
gradually increase. In general a very slight pressure suddenly 
applied is sufficient to destroy the function. 

3. A third condition is a due supply of arterial blood to the 
brain. Galen placed a ligature around both carotid arteries. 
In this experiment little inconvenience was produced, because 
the circulation was kept up by the vertebral arteries. Richeraud, 
after tying the carotid, placed a ligature around the vertebral, 
arteries. In this manner he completely stopped the circulation 
in the brain: death followed in a few seconds. If a deficient 
quantity of blood be transmitted to the brain, that kind of 
insensibility supervenes which is termed syncope or fainting : 
if too great a quantity, that which is called coma: if venous 
blood circulate through the brain, instead of arterial, immediate 
and total insensibility follows, constituting the state which is 
termed asphyxia. That sensibility is instantly destroyed by the 
abstraction of arterial blood from the brain, is established by a 
series of experiments performed by Bishat. The carotid artery 
of a dog was tied ; a small stream of blood was allowed to flow 
from it: a cord was then tied round the neck of the animal, so 
as completely to stop respiration, and thus to prevent the fresh 
supply of arterial blood. As long as scarlet blood continued to 
flow from the artery, sensibility remained : the moment dark- 
coloured blood appeared, sensibility ceased. That there might 
be no fallacy in the inference obviously deducible from this 
experirzent, 1t was contrived to make venous blood circulate 
through the brain, while arterial blood circulated as usual, 
through every other part of the system. With this view, a cord 
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was placed round the neck of one dog until venous blood began 
to circulate: then the carotid artery of another dog was opened, 
and the venous blood of the first was transfused into the second. 
Both became insensible, and both died, nearly at the same 
instant. The experiment was reversed. Arterial blood was 
transfused from one dog to another, and sensibility was not in 
the least impaired. 

In what mode are impressions conveyed along the nerves to 
the brain? what change does the nerve experience ? in what way 
is it acted upon so as to admit of this transmission? No satis- 
factory answer can be afforded to these inquiries : but the con- 
jectures in which physiologists and metaphysicians have indulged 
on the subject are reducible to three hypotheses. The first is, 
that the brain and nerves are provided with a certain fluid, called 
the animal spirits, which serve as the medium of communication 
between the different parts of the nervous system: the second 
supposes that this transmission is effected by means of vibra- 
tions, or, more correctly, oscillations of the particles of the 
nervous matter itself; while the third ascribes the whole action 
to the operation of electricity. On these conjectures we have 
only space to observe, that if either of them were as well estab- 
lished as a matter of fact, as all of them are destitute of any 
solid evidence, it would be capable of explaining nothing. The 
all obviously merely shift the difficulty one step further back, 
for it is just as difficult to conceive how the functions of the 
nerves are performed by means of animal spirits, or of oscillation, 
or of electricity, as it is without the intervention of these 
media. 

2. The second faculty referable to the sensorial power we 
have stated to be volition. With regard to the succession of 
events, the operation in volition is the reverse of that which takes 
place in sensation. In sensation the impression originates in 
the external organ of sense, and is transmitted from the extremi- 
ties of the nervous system to the centre : in volition the change 
arises in the brain, and is propagated in the contrary direction 
from the centre of the system to its extreme parts. The same 
soundness of the nervous matter, the same continuity of it, ina 
word, precisely the same conditions in all respects that are 
necessary to produce sensation are requisite for the exertion of 
volition, the proofs of which are identical. 

3. In the third place, to the sensorial power are referable the 
faculties termed intellectual, into any consideration of which it 
is impossible to enter at present. 

From the earliest ages it was conjectured, that particular 
parts of the nervous system are the appropriate and exclusive 
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seat of particular faculties : but these conjectures were so vague 
and so entirely destitute of evidence, that all inquiry into the 
subject was regarded as hopeless, and even came to be treated 
with ridicule. We must bear in mind, however, that the inves- 
tigation itself is perfectly legitimate, and perhaps in the whole 
circle of science and philosophy, a more striking illustration 
cannot be found of the advantage of adopting a nght mode of 
investigation, than that afforded by a comparison of the results 
of modern researches on this very point with those of the older 
physiologists. Absolute certainty it can scarcely be said that 
we have yet obtained, but that particular parts of the nervous 
system are subservient to specific functions is.a position sup- 
ported by observations so numerous, and experiments so exact, 
that it must at least be admitted, that the evidence of it amounts 
to a high degree of probability. 

It has been stated, that a nerve is a cord composed of numerous 
threads or filaments. The anatomy of the nerve shews that these 
filaments are distinct from each other: its function renders it 
probable that, though bound up in the same fasciculus, for the 
convenience of transmission from the organs to the central 
masses of the system, these filaments continue distinct through- 
out their whole course. The spinal nerves are attached to the 
spinal cord by two distinct sets of filaments: one set is in com- 
munication with the anterior, the other with the posterior, sur- 
face of the cord. Now it is proved by direct experiment, that if 
in a living animal the anterior filaments of the nerves are divided, 
the parts to which they are distributed are no longer capable of 
motion ; if the posterior filaments are divided, they are deprived 
of the power of sensation. [Irritate the anterior filaments, the 
animal gives no indication of feeling, but the muscles are con- 
vulsed : irritate the posterior, no motion is excited, but the 
animal gives unequivocal indication of suffering. The experi- 
ments to which we owe this important discovery were first per- 
formed by Mr. Charles Bell, and they have been repeated by 
some of the most distinguished anatomists and physiologists in 
Europe, so that there can be no doubt of their accuracy. The 
conclusion to which they lead is confirmed by pathology. Cases 
occasionally occur in which, from a disease of the nervous 
system, the power of sensation is lost, while that of motion 
remains ; on the contrary, the power of motion is often retained 
while that of sensation is destroyed. The inference seems to be 
inevitable that one set of nervous filaments is appropriated to 
the function of sensation, and another to that of motion. 

_ A third set of nervous filaments appears also to perform a dis- 
tinct and peculiar function. Mr. Bell has shown that all the 
212 
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nerves of the body are divisible into two sets, one regular or 
general, which consists of all the spinal nerves, together with 
the fifth pair of the cranial. These all agree in being attached 
to the spinal cord or brain by two sets of filaments, and in being 
distributed either to the skin or to those muscular parts that are 
under the control of the will. They are the organs of sensation 
and volition. There is the strongest reason to conclude that 
they perform these double functions by means of their double 
filaments. The other set of nerves into which the system is 
divided, proceed by single filaments from the base of the 
medulla oblongata. They are distributed to all the organs that 
are connected either directly or indirectly with the function of 
respiration: hence they are denominated respiratory nerves. 
They pass from organ to organ in the most irregular manner : 
they seem at first sight, from the irregularity of their distribu- 
tion, to involve the nervous system in inextricable confusion : 
they pass across the general nerves, occasionally uniting with 
them: they form the connecting link between the two halves of 
the body: they put the most distant parts in communication 
with each other: they are connected in an especial manner with 
the great sympathetic system, namely, with those nerves which 
are distributed to the viscera: they are destitute, or nearly so, 
of feeling: irritate them, they give no indication of sensibility. 
These nerves are not under the control of the will: they are not 
capable of producing sensation; they are endowed with the 
faculty of transmitting the nervous, not the sensorial influence. 
Both the accuracy of the experiments from which this conclu- 
sion has been deduced, and the soundness of the conclusion 
itself have been distinctly admitted after repeated examinations 
by the most celebrated anatomists and physiologists throughout 
Europe. 

It appears then to be ascertained as clearly and certainly as 
any physiological point can well be, that there are parts of the 
nervous system to which specific functions are assigned ; that 
for example, one set of nerves is appropriated to the conveyance 
from organ to organ, of the influence properly termed nervous ; 
that another set is appropriated to the transmission of that de- 
nominated sensorial ; that of the latter, one set performs the func- 
tion of volition, and another that of sensation. There are not 
wanting some rays of light to guide us through this difficult 
and obscure subject one step farther still. If any faith is to be 
placed in a most elaborate train of experiments lately performed 
by Fleurens and Rolando—experiments of which Cuvier has 
spoken in terms of the highest pee rae ty Te 
performed by the first physiologist twelve years later than those 
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instituted by the second, without the least knowledge of what 
had been done by his predecessor—experiments, though under- 
taken thus independently, concurring in the most remarkable 
manner in support of the same general conclusions,—if any 
reliance is to be placed in the results of experiments performed 
under such circumstances, they render it probable that some 
of these faculties have their immediate seat in the spinal cord ; 
others in the medulla oblongata, others in the cerebellum, and 
others in the cerebral hemispheres, or the brain proper. What- 
ever uncertainty may attach to some of these determinations 
(and it must require long, careful, and repeated, investigation 
before points of so much difficulty can be established), it is truly 
remarkable how all observations and all experiments concur in 
leading to the conclusion that the seat of the sensorial power, or 
that power on which the exercise of the intellectual faculties 
depend, is the cerebral hemispheres, and especially their an- 
terior portion. Supposing the fact really to be as is here stated, 
what proof might be expected of it? What is the kind of 
evidence necessary and sufficient to establish it? If it be found 
that in all animals there is a relation between this portion of the 
brain and the extent of the intellectual faculties—if this relation 
regard not bulk only, but also organization—if in the higher 
animals there be peculiar structures of which no trace can be 
found in the lower—if these peculiarities of structure progres- 
sively increase, in an ascending series, in strict correspondence 
with the enlarging faculties, there would seem to be just the 
kind of evidence which the nature of the fact might be ex- 
pected to supply, and all of which it appears to admit. And 
this is really the evidence which does exist. It is supported 
by the comparative anatomy of the brain, it is even supported 
by the human anatomy of the brain, considered in relation to 
its magnitude; it is supported by both (there is evidence to 
believe}, considered in relation to its structure. With the in- 
tention of laying them before the reader on the present occa- 
sion, we had collected and arranged the facts afforded by a 
study of the brain in animals and in man, undertaken with a 
special view to ascertain these points. But space cannot be 
afforded for the detail at present. We shall therefore only 
observe that no result of investigations of this nature can ever 
decide the question whether the brain thinks; whether the 
intellectual faculties and the physical structure of the brain 
stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect. That 
is an hypothesis, the truth of which can be established by no 
facts which it seems possible to accumulate by such researches. 
What such researches may do, and all that they can do, is to 
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shew clearly and exactly the ground there may be for the 
opinion that there is a connexion between the brain, or some 
portion of the brain, and the intellectual faculties; that the 
brain, or some portion of it, is the organ of thought, just as 
the eye is the organ of vision, or the internal ear the organ 
of hearing. This is an opinion which at present prevails uni- 
versally; all believe that there is a connexion between the brain 
and the mind; all admit that the brain is the material instru- 
ment by which mental operations are performed. The opinion is 
received without any very clear and exact evidence known to the 
great majority of those who acquiesce in it. It = be useful 
to state, and we may take some future occasion to show, what 
that evidence is. 





Art. IX.—1. Mexico in 1827. By H. G. Ward, Esq. his Majesty's 
Chargé d’Affaires in that country during the years 1825, 1826, and 
part of 1827. 2 vols. 8vo. plates and maps. Pp. 591, and 
pp. 730. London. 1828. 

. Mexican Illustrations, founded upon facts, indicative of the present 
condition of Society, Manners, Religion, and Morals, among the 
Spanish and Native Inhabitants of Mexico; with Observations upon 
the Government and Resources of the Republic of Mexico, as they 
appeared during part of the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, inter. 
spersed with occasional Remarks upon the Climate, Produce, and 
Antiquities, of the Country, mode of working the Mines, &c. By 
Mark Beaufoy, late of the Coldstream Guards. London. 1828, 
Svo. pp. 310. 
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WHEN the miners accidentally arrive at a rich body of ore 

(clavo rico) they call it a Bonanza: the mine is said to 
be in Bonanza, and all the country is quickly awakened to a 
deep sense of the good fortune of the Adventurer: the tide of 
population flows towards the spot: the idle, the industrious, 
and the enterprising —all flock to share in the advan- 
tages of the discovery. It was thus with Great Britain, when 
South America, by the happy results of its Revolution, was pro- 
nounced in Bonanza: without knowledge, without caution, in 
fact with a rash enthusiasm, adventurers crowded from all parts 
to share the rich prize, and rashly embarked in speculations 
which they only knew by name. The panic that rapidly 
ensued was as ignorant as the mania; hopes that were inflated 
by mere air collapsed on the first pricking of the bubble. The 
expectations that were better formed have had to stand the 
test of a severe trial: uncalculating mistrust has succeeded 
to equally uncaiculating excitement. South America and 
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South American speculations are now calumniated in a mass, 
and they who cannot discriminate between one end of the 
continent and the other do not hesitate to condemn the 
Transatlantic party to all such concerns, as knaves, and those 
nearer home as nothing short of dupes. Information alone can 
settle these fluctuations, and enable our countrymen to profit by 
the fair advantages which the “second discovery of the New 
World” holds out to honest exertion. Information also will 
dispel the fears, and refute the slanders, of men who have no 
sympathy with the advancement of political happiness, and who 
are ready to misrepresent the occasional unsteadiness of a 
government in its infancy, as the indications of a radical rotten- 
ness in its constitution. With the view of contributing our mite 
to the circulation of wholesome intelligence with respect to one 
of the great countries to whick we have alluded, we have now 
taken up the volumes whose titles are inscribed at the head of 
this paper, together with various others prior in publication, and 
gone through their contents with an anxious desire to elicit the 
truth from their multifarious details. Whether we have been 
successful or not may perhaps be doubtful: we find that the 
result of the investigation on our minds is, a picture of the 
present state of Mexico which strikes us as being faithful. Cer- 
tainly its colours have the loveliness of truth. Mexico is now 
a federal government, and the states of which it is composed are 
equal in extent of territory to France, Austria, Spain, Portugal, 
and Great Britain, put together. It embraces every variety of 
soil, and, such is its geographical position, every variety of 
climate and production. Its population is of as mixed and 
various a description as either the soil or the produce. It 
reaches in amount to eight millions, boasts of every hue, from the 
clear olive of Spain to the tawny red of the Indian, or the purple 
black of the African. Climate and population are, however, 
such important elements in a sketch of national peculiarity, 
that we shall descend to a more minute enumeration of their 
peculiarities in Mexico. 

When the lofty ridge of the Andes has threaded the narrow 
Isthmus of Panama, as it travels northward, it breaks into four 
branches. These ramifications stretch themselves over the 
whole expanse of Mexico, and thus cover it with mountainous 
crags, rocky ravines, rich vallies, or elevated plains, excepting a 
low belt of land on each sea shore, from which the mountains 
retire. This geographical part, when coupled with its position 
lying partly within -the tropic, accounts for the phenomena of 
its climate. The marshy shores of the Gulf of Mexico, under 
the action of a hot sun, ferment with vegetation and disease ; 
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the rank luxuriance of nature, the gaudy plumage of the birds, 
and the flaring colour of the flowers, warn the traveller that he 
breathes an atmosphere fatal to his race. The town of Vera 
Cruz, long the only inlet into the vast kingdom of Mexico 
which the tyranny of its ancient masters permitted, lies upon 
this coast, and is surrounded by a deadly miasma, which guards its 
walls with even more than their suspicious vigilance. Quitting the 
low land of the shore, and beginning to ascend the precipitous 
roads which lead into the interior, the traveller leaves behind 
him all apprehension of the fatal vomito. The change in the 
atmosphere is accompanied with a corresponding erg in the 
productions of the earth; the appearance of the oak is the 
signal that the region of salubrity is attained. The rarefaction 
of the air in the elevated parts of the country counteracts the 
effects of geographical situation: a still greater ascent produces the 
fir, and the craggy peaks are marked with all the characteristics 
of Alpine scenery in climates far more removed from the sun. 
Where the mountains happen to recede, and the earth expands 
in a valley, the heat instantly resumes its power ; and, as if by 
the wand of enchantment, the stranger is suddenly transferred 
from the bleak and barren desert into gardens of intolerable 
splendor—this is a happy feature in the climate of this country, 
and in some measure compensates for its wide and dusty plains, 
destitute of vegetation, swept by fierce winds, and always covered 
with an atmosphere so rarified, as to make respiration an 
effort. Humboldt describes the successive changes of tem- 
perature in the ascent from Vera Cruz as succeeding each other 
“by layers.” Mr. Ward expands this idea in a paragraph 
which brings the scenery of Mexico before the eye : 


‘ The parasitic plauts of the Tropics are exchanged at a very early 
period for the ever-greenoak, and the deadly atmosphere of VeraCruz for 
the mild air of Jalapa ; a little further the oak gives place to the fir, the 
air becomes more piercing, the sun, though it scorches, has no longer 
the same deleterious effect upon the human frame, and nature assumes 
a new and peculiar aspect. With a cloudless sky, and a brilliantly 
pure atmosphere, there is a great want of moisture, and little 
luxuriancy of vegetation; vast plains follow each other in endless 
succession, each separated from the rest by a little ridge of hills which 
intersect the country at regular intervals, and appear to have formed, 
at some distant period, the basins of an immense chain of lakes : 
such, with some slight variation, is the character of the Table Land 
from Mexico to Chi-hua-hua. Wherever there is water there is fer- 
tility, but the rivers are few and insignificant in comparison with the 
majestic streams of the United States, and, in the intervals, the sun 
parches in lieu of enriching the soil. High and barren plains occupy 
but too large a portion of the centre of the country between Zacatecas, 
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Durango, and Saltillo, nor does nature recover her wonted vigour until 
the streams, which gradually filter from the Cordillera, are sufficiently 
formed to dispense moisture on their passage to the ocean. As the 
Eastern branch of the Cordillera disappears, or rather recedes towards 
the West, the space fertilized by these streams becomes more exten- 
sive, until in Texas, a country low, but well-wooded, and rich in beau- 
tiful rivers, takes place of the dreary Steppy of the interior.’ 


The fact that a few hundred yards will change the face of 
nature entirely, confers upon the capital of Mexico one of its 
choicest luxuries, and brings this peculiarity home to the plea- 
sures of sense. On the road to Acapulco, the fine port on the 
western coast of Mexico, a descent commences within afew miles 
of the capital ; so that, on reaching the plains of Cuernavaca, the 
metropolitan visiter finds himself in a Tierra Caliente, with all 
its various productions, from which Mexico derives a constant 
and most abundant supply. The common fruit-stalls there are 
objects of wonder and admiration to the stranger; pine-apples, 
oranges, bananas, chirimoyas, melons, granaditos de China, 
and a thousand other delicious fruits, the glories of the 
tropics, are found in abundance during the greater part of the 
year, together with pears, apples, and all the productions of 
a Northern climate. The centre of a barranca or ravine, should 
it be occupied by a stream, will have its banks covered with a 
profusion of tropical plants, while the hills on either side are 
clothed with the beech, the oak, and the fir. Facility of inter- 
nal communication is wanting to give to this variety its full value : 
rivers there are not, and canals must always be highly difficult 
of accomplishment ; the roads are at present excessively bad and 
never can be good. A subsistence is easily procured in Mexico ; 
but these natural difficulties must always interpose themselves 
to prevent that general interchange of commodities which their 
variety renders so desirable.. The staple of the Table Land, as 
the elevated and mountainous regions of the interior have been 
improperly denominated, is maize; of the low lands, or Tierra 
Caliente, banana. It is calculated, that one acre growing the 
banana will support fifty men, while one acre of wheat would 
scarcely suffice to satisfy the wants of three. It has been 
estimated that the province of Veracruz alone could supply all 
Europe with sugar. The distinctive productions, however, 
of Mexico are palque, cochineal, and vanilla; of the cochineal 
insect, Mexico seems to possess a natural monopoly. This 
insect, at its utmost growth, resembles a bug in size a pe : 
with the exception of mealy or whitish powder through which 
the rings or cross stripes on the back of the insect are distinctly 
visible. The female alone produces the dye; the males are 
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smaller, and one is found sufficient for three hundred females, 
The cochineal feeds upon the leaf of the Indian fig—the process 
of rearing it is difficult and complicated ; the leaves must be kept 
free from all extraneous substances, and Indian women are seen 
bending over them for hours, and brushing them lightly with 
a squirrel’s tail. The plantations of the cochineal cactus or 
Indian fig are confined to La Mistica in the state of Oaxaca. 
Some farms contain from fifty to sixty thousand of these plants. 
In a good year, one pound of eon | or semilla of the insect 
deposited upon the plant in October will yield in December 
twelve pounds of cooklaunl leaving a sufficient quantity of seed 
to giveasecond cropin May. The annual value of the cochineal 
raised in Mexico is estimated at 2,000,387 dollars. Themanage- 
ment of the maquey or aloe, from which the intoxicating bever- 
age palque is drawn, is sufficiently removed from European 
experience to make a brief account of it in this slight sketch of 
the productions of Mexican soil not undesirable. 

hen the aloe is arrived at a certain age, somewhere about 
ten years, and the period of flowering approaches, it commences 
to be productive. The Indians acquainted with the plant know 
by certain signs, almost the very hour at which the stem, or 
central shoot, which is destined to produce the flower, is about 
to appear ; and they anticipate it by making a deep incision, 
and extracting the whole heart or central portion of the stem, 
leaving nothing but the thick outside rind, which forms a natural 
basin or well about two feet in depth and one and a half in 
diameter. Into this the sap which Nature intended for the 
support of the gigantic central shoot, is continually oozing in 
such quantities, that it is found necessary to remove it twice, 
and even three times, a day. An Indian inserts a long gourd, 
terminated by a horn, into this natural basin, and extracts the 
sap by suction. This sap before it ferments is called aguamiel 
(honey-water), and merits the appellation by its very sweet 
taste. From the plant a small portion of it is transferred to a 
building, where it is allowed to ferment for ten or fifteen days, 
when it becomes what is termed Madre Palque. This is dis- 
tributed in small quantities amongst the different skins or troughs 
intended for the daity reception of the aguamiel. Upon this it 
acts as a sort of leaven, fernientation is instantly excited, and 
in twenty-four hours it becomes palque in the very best state 
for drinking ! the quantities drawn off each day are replaced by 
a fresh supply of aguamiel, so that the process may continue 
during the whole year without interruption. A good maquey 
yields from eight to fifteen quartillos (pints) of aguamiel in a 
day. Ten or fifteen years must elapse before the maquey 
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grounds become productive, but when once established they are 
of great value, many producing a revenue of ten or twelve 
thousand dollars per annum. The natives ascribe to palque as 
many good qualities as whiskey is said to possess in Scotland : 
it is at any rate drunk with as great a relish. Its intoxicating 
qualities are slight, and as it is always taken in a state of fer- 
mentation, it possesses even in the hottest weather an agreeable 
coolness.— Vide Ward’s Mevxico, vol. i. p. 55. 

The population of Mexico is of a very mixed character: the 
various shades of colour mark the gradation from the white 
Spaniard to the dusky Indian. Whiteness was another name 
for nobility : patents of nobility expressed this idea in the most 
forcible manner; when they conferred honour on an individual 
whose blood had received a mixture of the native Indians, they 
ran “que se tenga por blanco” (let him be deemed white): it 
was a form of contemptuous abuse to say “ es posible que se crea 
V. mas blanco que yo” (can you possibly believe yourself to be 
whiter than 1?). Tobe a Spaniard born was a distinction beyond 
price. Suchapersonwhohad married a Spaniard born in America, 
would say to his child when he offended him, “ Eres Creollo, y 
basta” (you are a Creole, and that is enough). The American 
Spaniard, in his turn, looked down upon those who could not 
vindicate themselves from the taint of Indian blood, and then 
again would dispute with each other as to the quantity of the 
deteriorating fluid that circulated in their veins. The African 
likewise has done his part to vary the complexion of the Mexican 
mixing with the Indian. His descendants are a fine athletic 
race, peculiarly well adapted to the climate and the occupations 
which he meets with in the portions of the country denominated 
Tierra Caliente. The grand divisions into which this population 
naturally divided itself were seven: 1. The Sentient 2 vote 
of the Congress has lately decreed the expulsion of this class ; 
it amounted before the Revolution, it is supposed, to about 
eighty thousand : 2. The Creoles, or Americans of pure Spanish 
descent: 3. The Mestizoes, or those partly Creole and partly 
Indians : 4. Indians : 5. Mulattoes, the chaning of the White 
population mixing with the African: 6. The Samboes, partly 
African and partly Indian: 7. African Negroes, who were 
originally introduced as slaves to cultivete the Tierra Caliente, 
but who are now free. It is said loosely that the Mestizoes and 
the Indians tegether form nine-tenths of the whole population. 
In 1803, the Indians exceeded two millions and a half. The 
Mestizoes are next in number: they are indeed more numerous 
than might be easily ascertained ; for few of the middle class, 
such as the lawyers, curas, and other professional persons, 
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could prove themselves of unmixed European descent. Under 
the republic noattempt would be made to do so; Pp ee 
with the aborigines has ceased to be considered a disgrace. It 
had been apprehended that the distinction of colour would 
prove a fruitful source of dissention whenever Mexico emanci- 
pated itself from the power of the mother country. Fortunately, 
however, the Revolution took another turn, and the distinction of 
American and European, Creole and Gachupin, as the old 
Spaniard was called, swallowed upall others. Every citizen of 
the republic is equally eligible to places of either trust or 
emolument, and many of those who have most distinguished 
themselves in the war of the Revolution have risen from the 
darker class. General Guerrero, who will probably be the next 
elected president, and who heads the great party of decided 
republicans, now by far the most powerful, partakes himself 
largely of Indian blood. There are also instances of individuals 
purely Indian, who have risen to distinction by their superior 
acquirements : and the strong efforts that are now made to dif- 
fuse education generally over the state, will undoubtedly elicit 
a considerable harvest of native talent. At present the mass of 
the Indian population is sunk into a most degraded state of 
squalid indolence and sensuality: that their condition is how- 
ever rapidly improving, may be gathered from the fact, that on 
Mr. Ward’s iirst visit to Mexico, in 1824, the metropolis was 
infested with a vast body of deperos or lazzaroni, which on his 
second visit, a year or two afterwards, had nearly disappeared. 
But the quarter of the suburbs in which the Indians resided is 
still considered as an object of disgust ; and such is the squalor 
and wretchedness of the Indian villages, that foreigners avoid 
them when they can. The light bamboo cottage of the Indian 
produces a pleasing effect in the landscape, which is wholly 
destroyed by a nearer approach ; the talent which they seem to 
possess in the greatest vigour is that of imitation: whatever is 
placed before ion in sculpture or painting, they possess the 

ower of producing its likeness, apparently without art or effort. 

heir ignorance it may be supposed is extreme, and their 
superstition equally profound. ‘They have changed the forms 
of their native idolatry for those of the Roman Catholic faith : to 
these, and to the ministers of them, they are warmly attached. The 
Curas possess unlimited authority over them, and in return permit 
them to mix their ancient dances and other idolatrous ceremonies 
with those of the Catholic religion : the firing of rockets and the 
ringing of bells are also made component parts of the Christian 
faith, as taught in Ultramar. These pleasures are shared by all 
Mexicans, “What are my Mexicans about,” demanded a king 
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of Spain of his favorite, who had just returned from the vice- 
royalty, “‘ They are ringing bells and firing rockets as usual, 
Sire ; they were doing so when I went, all the time I was there, 
and will continue the same to the end of the chapter. They are 
good and peaceable subjects, and will never give your majesty any 
trouble, unless deprived of the above gratifying and intellectual 
amusements.” In spite of this love of noise, however, the Indians, 
and the lower classes of Mexicans, are generally a quiet, docile, 
and submissive, race: they have long been accustomed to obey, 
and the habit remains. Mr. Ward observes, that, in spite of the 
Constitution which made them independent citizens, the Indians 
in the capital seemed at the service of any white, whether 
officer, priest, or civilian, who chose to honour them with a com- 
mand. It is not to be expected that they should yet have 
learned to estimate the rights which a free government has con- 
ferred upon them: in most cases they are perfectly indifferent 
to the change, and in some they wished to reject the ill-under- 
stood boon. A story is told of a priest who, when the consti- 
tution was proclaimed, addressed his parishioners after mass to 
this effect :— 

“ My friends, we are now all equal. You must no longer 
look up to me as your father, and as your judge, as one who 
has authority from heaven to teach, and from the king to rule. 
I have become one of yourselves, having no more rights and 
privileges than you. I can no longer desire you to send me a 
family weekly, to provide my meals, and clean my house, and 
fetch me wood and water, and serve for other purposes. No, 
we are all now citizers ; and with the same hands that I prepare 
the sacred sacrament, 1 must in future dress my dinner and 
perform the lowest household offices.” 

The poor Indians in tears, and horror-struck at such a 
monstrous sacrilege, exclaimed with one voice, “ We won’t be 
citizens ; we will continue Indians; you shall continue our 
master, and beat us when you think fit: and we will furnish 
you with a family weekly, as hitherto, and with every thing else 
you may want.” The holy monk retired amidst the blessings 
of his flock, delighted at the success of his stratagem; and 
charitably laughed at them afterwards as a pack of irrational 
blockheads—* gentes irracionales.” When Mr. Beaufoy paid 
him a visit, his authority was found undiminished: for several 
trembling Indians with downcast eyes approached, and, kneelin 
on one knee, kissed the hand which was graciously pre 
towards them. 

Like all other people in a low state of civilization, they are 
incapable of regular and steady application to labour, This 
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weakness does not incapacitate them from making excellent 
miners: the spirit of gambling which characterizes that occupa- 
tion, its fluctuating gains, and the opportunity which it gives 
for occasional indulgence, confer upon it a charm which balances 
all the hardships connected with ‘Kis mode of earning a subsist- 
ence. The Indian miners labour with great zeal for a few days, 
until a sufficient sum is obtained ; and then, until it is spent, hee 
the miners of other countries, they remain buried in a state of 
stupor and intoxication. The other castes which approach them 
in colour and character make better artizans and agricultural 
labourers; the prevailing tone of all is mildness: in their 
intercourse with each other, they may be said to be polite, and 
on the whole, the labouring class in few other countries can 
scarcely be said to be in a much better condition. Among the 
Mestizoes in the provinces, reading and writing are far more 
common than might be supposed ; by a decree of the Constitu- 
tion, every citizen who cannot read and write after the year 
1840 will bes his privilege of voting at the election of deputies. 
The grand obstacle to improvement, however, will be found in 
constitutional indolence, and the ready means of gaining a 
subsistence sufficient to content the few wants of nature. A 
smali piece of ground, surrounding the light copings of the 
prares. will abundantly supply his family with fruit, rice, 

anana, and pine-apples. These, with a few Trijoles (beans), 
and a little chile (or capsicum, which is extensively used all over 
Mexico) completes his diet; the Mexicans rarely eat animal food, 
and their poultry supplies them abundantly with eggs, which, 
disposed of at the nearest market town, procure the scanty 
clothing which decency and the climate may require. 

Of the Creoles themselves, it is the fashion to speak harshly : 
Mr. Beaufoy’s book is neither more nor less than a satire upon 
their habits, manners, and acquirements. He ridicules the 
lofty language in which they speak of their country and its 
importance, he denounces their corruption, their venality, and 
their pretended patriotism; he scoffs at their notions of enjoy- 
ment, and he censures all those practices which education and 
time and national peculiarities had not rendered him familiar 
with at home. We must look to other sources for a just 
appreciation of their character, and if it should not appear an 
example to admire in all — we must remember to what 
country they have served a long apprenticeship ; we must recal 
to mind the system under which they have long been oppressed ; 
a system which had been devised with the utmost ingenuity of 
man to suppress every species of intellectual expansion. Of its 
character, seme idea may be formed from the following facts ; 
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The only studies permitted in the South American colonies 
were scholastic divinity and mathematics; history, and all 
political writings, were vigilantly excluded. In Bogota, the 
study of chemistry was expressly forbidden, and in New Spain, 
the works of the celebrated Botanical Professor, Mutis, were not 
allowed to be published. In 1807, a Mexican, called Don Jose 
Roxas, was denounced by his own mother for having in his 
possession a volume of Rousseau, and for several years confined 
to the dungeons of the Holy Office. Permission for a Creole to 
visit the peninsula was granted with difficulty, and the time of 
absence strictly limited. When some petition was preferred, 
that the means of education might be extended, the answer was, 
that “learning did not become colonies.” The prohibition of 
all foreign manufactures, and the rigid exclusion of all com- 
mercial interchange, led to an extensive system of contraband 
trade, and to the practice of every scheme of evasion, which 
would, of necessity, have a deleterious influence on the morals 
of the nation. The laws were so confused, and the adminis- 
trators of them, the old Spaniards, who visited the colonies solely 
for the purpose of accumulation,.so corrupt, that we must not 
be surprised to find the sense of justice but slightly developed, 
and money, which could purchase right, privilege, honour, 
and distinction, estimated as the first of earthly blessings. It is 
more than we have a right to expect, when we find a people 
who have been thus kept in the dark, sustaining twelve years 
of civil war for the sake of political independence ; and who, 
having brought the contest to a successful close, are become 
generally sensible of the advantages of a republican form of 
government. That their attachment to any particular system 
of government is great, in their state of ignorance of the merits 
of each, is not to be supposed: there have been many moments 
when they would as readily have received a king from France 
or Spain, or an emperor from their own army, as create a 
government for whose actions they had the security of popular 
election : but every account agrees that every day brings to the 
people a livelier sense of the value of the popular form of their 
government. The activity and zeal with which the subordinate 
governments of each state have entered upon their duties, the 
efficiency, and their correct understanding of their right interests, 
have surpassed the expectations of the most sanguine. 

The model upon which the constitution of Mexico is formed, 
is that of the United States ; and is not ill adapted to the wants 
and circumstances of the country. The presidencies of the 
state governments find employment and recompense for nume- 
rous individuals who have acquired distinction and honour in 
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the course of the civil contest, which might impede the opera- 
tions of the central congress in the capital. The interests of 
the various states are widely different, and the immense distance 
which many of them lie from each other leads us to suppose 
that a municipal assembly is more likely to understand the nature 
of their wants than the general congress. We pretend, however, 
only to consider this question in reference to the character of the 
Creole population: and we cannot but think that the judgment 
which has led them to choose free institutions, and to conduct 
them with ordinary intelligence and discretion, ought to raise the 
population of Mexico in the estimation of the world. It could 
not be expected that a government, new in all its ramifications, 
would instantly take root; or that measures of state affecting 
such varieties of interest would be instantly carried without ex- 
citing partial discontent and someactual disturbance. The blood- 
less character which distinguishes these disputes, confirms our 
opinion of the mildness and natural amiability of the Creole 
temper. Executions have been remarkably infrequent, and in 
cases too, where the punishment of death seemed to be de- 
manded for an example. Iturbide, it is true, was disposed of 
in asummary manner; only justifiable by the reflection, that 
his continued existence must have renewed all the horrors of a 
civil war. But resolution and decision even in this case were 
mingled with clemency, for both his widow and his sister at 
present enjoy considerable pensions from the revenues of the 
state. One fertile source of feud is at Jength happily anni- 
hilated by the vote of congress, which expels from the country 
every born Spaniard ; and, though the measure has not been 
effected without driving the country to the brink of a severe 
commotion and though it must be also attended with partial 
injury to the commercial interests of the state, and has for the 
moment wholly disarranged the financial affairs of the republic, it 
appears to have beenastepdictated by asound discretion. Aslong 
asa wealthy body of men remained in the country, whose habits, 
prejudices, and interests were directly opposed to every measure 
promotive of the public good, and who offered themselves as a 
rallying point not only to a foreign enemy, but to every faction 
of the discontented and disaffected that happened to be float- 
ing upon the surface of the state, neither tranquillity, nor even 
security, could be ensured. It is true, that many good citizens 
and virtuous men, lent a most strenuous opposition to the measure ; 
and that the Vice-president Bravo, an individual of high cha- 
racter, who has long deserved well of his countrymen, headed a 

arty against it, who proceeded with a violence which has justly 
bronght punishment and disgrace on all who were concerned in 
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it. Itis not always the best men who in crises of great moment 
pursue those steps which lead to the achievement of a national 
triumph. It is probable, that the short-sighted views of Bravo 
and his friends were formed under the influence of motives 
of benevolence, and sympathy towards individuals whose fault it 
certainly was not that they were born in Andalusia or Castile, 
and could not lay aside the habits and the opinions of a whole life. 
The events of the Revolution had already induced the bulk of 
the old Spaniards to withdraw their capital from Mexico, and this 
vote willnecessarily drive away the rest : meanwhile the aid of this 
country by way of loan, and the transmission of capital by the 
British mining-companies in the first instance, have restored in 
a great measure the drooping resources of trade and commerce. 
Under the present difficulties, after the first shock has been 
recovered, the internal energies of the nation will speedily replace 
its affairs in the same prosperous course which all accounts agree 
in stating it was pursuing. The ecclesiastical affairs of Mexico 
present many embarrassments: not only have the old Spanish 
dignitaries been allowed to remain, but the vacancies that have 
occurred have not been filled up. Six years have passed and 
his holiness has not yet given his consent. The church, wearied 
by the delay, is now itself requiring the government to assume 
the privilege which the Pope will not grant. Had the civil au- 
thorities at once assumed the right of presentation to all vacan- 
cies, it is not improbable that the prejudices of a superstitious 
people — have been dangerously disturbed; whereas, at 
present, the government is now called upon to set the stamp 
of law upon the general wish of the nation, 

The late contest has given the decided preponderance to the 
popular party. In November of this year, the election of the pre- 
sident takes place, and it is expected that general Guerrero will 
replace general Victoria. The last is a man of a moderate and 
equitable disposition, who has always opposed himself both to 
the usurpation of individuals and the violence of faction. 
General Guerrero is cast in a more vigorous mould: he is one 
of those characters whom the warmth of a revolution elicits 
from the very dregs of the people; he was, it is said, a muleteer. 
In different parts of the country, and at various epochs of the 
contest, he and Victoria were respectively the sole hopes of 
Mexico: the history of the exploits of each of them is a 
romance. None, however, of the insurgent chiefs were pursued 
with such inveteracy as Guadelupe Victoria ; and when he could 
no longer maintain himself in the field, he determined to seek 
an asylum in the solitude of the forests rather than accept the 
indulto, on the faith of which co many of the insurgents yielded 
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up their arms. A thousand men were let loose into the un- 
penetrated fastnesses of the province of Vera Cruz to hunt him 
down ; for six months he was followed, like a wild beast by his 
pursuers, in vain; for thirty months he never tasted bread, nor 
saw a human being, nor thought, at times, ever to see one again. 
In summer he fared upon the fruits which abound in this dis- 
trict ; in winter he was reduced to gnaw the bones of horses, or 
other animals he found dead in the woods. By degrees he 
accustomed himself to such abstinence, that he could remain unfed 
for four and even five days without experiencing any serious in- 
convenience: his clothes were reduced to a single wrapper of 
cotton, which he found one day when in an extremity of hunger 
he had approached nearer than usual an Indian hut. This he 
esteemed an inestimable treasure. When, at length, he disclosed 
himself to a faithful Indian who was in search of him, the man 
terrified at seeing a phantom, covered with hair, emaciated, and 
clothed only with an old cotton wrapper, advancing upon him 
with a sword in his hand, from amongst the bushes, took to 
flight ; and it was only on hearing himself repeatedly called by 
his name that he recovered his composure sufficiently to recognize 
his old general. Iturbide was at that time preparing to besiege 
Mexico, and received him with apparent cordiality ; but Victoria 
had fought for a liberal form of government, and not merely for a 
change of masters: unable to gain him over, Iturbide drove him 
once more into the woods during his short-lived reign, from 
whence he only returned to give the signal for a general rising 
against the too-ambitious emperor [ Vice Ward’s Mevico, vol. i. p. 
226.234. |The presidency of Victoria has been marked by a gradual 
improvement in every department of the state; its affairs have 
been conducted with moderation and discretion, and in the settle- 
ment of the clashing interests of different parties, whether between 
Mexico and foreigners, or between different bodies of the na- 
tion itself, matters have been conducted with a strict sense of jus- 
tice, and the value of temperance and moderation. The congress 
must share with him the praise of having maintained a com- 
manding position in the discussions on the subject of church 
patronage, against the interference of the Pope through the 
agency of the mother country, and the still more agitating 
questions respecting the claims of the church on the property 
of landholders which had been mortgaged prior to the Revolu- 
tion. With respect to the first of these matters, it is remarkable 
that, though Mexico is chiefly indebted to the priests for its 
revolution, they are the last to benefit by it in any form. 
The practice of Spain, to exclude from all stations of dignity in 
the church the native priest, fostered feelings of hatred against 
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the mother country, which none but the most besotted of 
governments would have permitted to be excited in the most 
powsrins body in the state. The consequence is evident in the 

istory of its revolution : the first rebel chief who led thousands 
upon thousands to the field, who simply followed because their 
leader was a priest, was Hidalgo. The second chief was Mata- 
moros, a priest: the third and the ablest, Morelos, another 
priest. Now, the separation from Spain had broken the link by 
which Mexico was connected with the See of Rome; and it 
was not easy to re-establish the intercourse, while the inde- 
pendent existence of New Spain was not admitted by any 
European power, and was loudly denied by the mother country. 
Tn the hope that a concordat would give the government a right 
of patronage which had hitherto pad exercised by Spain, 
the primate has retreated to Spain. Of the three bishops now in 
the enjoyment of their sees two are in their dotage. The general 
state of the church establishment is similarly reduced, while a 
numerous body of curas are performing arduous duties for scanty 
pay, in all parts of the empire: many of them, too, having ac- 
cepted small benefices in unhealthy stations with the full ex- 
pectation of the accustomed preferment. 

We haye not touched upon the social character of the Mexi- 
cans: if we were to believe Mr. Beaufoy, it is as low as their 
pantecnl qralificstions. We prefer, however, the testimony of 

r. Ward, who states that they have no social character at all. 
We do noi find that foreigners have any reason to com- 
plain of ill-treatment: on the contrary, where intercourse has 
taken place, they have reason to be grateful: the truth, how- 
ever, is, that the enjoyments of the 7 it nas are not of a social 
description. Generally spesking, he is not well-informed, though 
the exceptions are numerous: he has not been trained to find 
pleasure in the interchange either of ideas or good offices: his 
enjoyments are principally sensual: his cigars, his hammock, 
his azotea, in short, his repose. When an occasion occurs when 
he deems it his duty to celebrate an entertainment, his notions 
are on the grandest scale ; he exhausts his treasures in splen- 
dor, and spares no effort to add to the magnificence and 
costliness of his féte. He finds in this not a social pleasure. 
It is the pride of Spain grafted on the gorgeous tastes of the 
descendants of Montezuma. Women are of small account in 
Mexico; they neither visit nor give parties; a morning call 
would be held as a piece of espionage on each other’s menage. 
Mr. Beanfoy would have us believe, that because they almost 
universally smoke cigars, that there is no crime of which they 
are not capable. The love. of gambling besets all ranks in 
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Mexico: it is indulged in all ways, and not least in the noble 
amusement of cock-fighting : cocks are trained for conquest all 
over the republic, and on the eve of a féte or festival, the crow- 
ing of these animals is such as to banish all hope of sleep in 
their neighbourhood. In the festivals, which are more or less 
frequent all over the country, dancing is a favorite amusement, 
and while the ladies of the upper ranks perform in booths on 
the turf below, the mobility is admitted into galleries above, and 
like our gods in the theatres, express most audibly their appro- 
bation of” any female whose movements happen to please them. 
At these fétes, one of which, of great celebrity, is held at San 
Agustin, near the metropolis, gaming is a constant resource. 
At all the respectable tables notliing but gold is seen, and no - 
smaller stake than a doubloon (an onza, about 3/. 4s.) is allowed. 
Fifty or sixty of these (about 200/.) are an ordinary stake upon 
the turn of a card, but as many as six hundred and twenty have 
been seen to be risked and won. A monte table is to be found 
in every house at San Agustin. There are silver ones for the 
lower classes. At Catorce, when the mine was in bonanza, 
a miner has been known to lose two thousand dollars on a 
single stake. In lieu of more intellectual social amusements, 
in all countries inhabited by people of Spanish descent, the 
Alameda is a relief from ennui. Ona Sunday, or Dia de Fiesta, 
the avenues to the Alameda of Mexico are crowded with 
enormous coaches without springs, highly varnished, and 
bedizened with extraordinary paintings in lieu of arms: in 
these, perhaps, are seated two or more iadies, dressed in full 
evening costume, and whiling away the time with a cigar, 
en attendant the approach of some of the numerous gentlemen 
walking or riding near. Not less remarkable are the eques- 
trians, according to the portrait of a Mexican gentleman on 
horseback, from the pen of Mr. Ward. 

‘In the first place, the hind quarters of the horse are covered with 
a coating of leather (called the anquera), sometimes stamped and 
gilt, and sometimes curiously wrought, but always terminating in a 
fringe or border of little tags of brass, iron, or silver, which makes a 
prodigious jingling at every step. The saddle, which is of a piece 
with the anquera, and is adorned in a similar manner, rises before 
into an inlaid pummel, to which, in the country, the lasso is attached ; 
while the plated head-stall of the bridle is connected by large silver 
ornaments with the powerful Arabic bit. Fur is sometimes used for 
the anquera, and this, when of an expensive kind (as black bear skin, 
or otter skin), and embroidered, as it generally is, with broad stripes 
of gold and silver, makes the value of the whole apparatus amount to 
four or five hundred dollars (about 100/.) A common leather saddle 
goats from fifty to eighty dollars, The sider weara @ Mexican hat 
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with a brim six inches wide, a broad edging of gold or silver lace, 
and a very low crown ; he has a jacket likewise embroidered in gold 
or trimmed with rich fur, and a pair of breeches open at the knee, 
and terminating in two points considerably below it, of some extra- 
ordinary colour (pea-green or bleu celeste), and thickly studded down 
the sides with large silver buttons. The lower part of the leg is 
protected by a pair of Guadalajara stamped leather boots, curiously 
wrapped around it and attached to the knee by embroidered garters ; 
these descend as far as the ankles, where they are met by shoes of a 
most peculiar shape, with a sort of wing projecting on the saddle side, 
and the whole is terminated by spurs (made at Lerma or Toluca), of 
so preposterous a size that many of them weigh a pound and a half, 
while the rowels of all trail upon the ground, if by any chance the 
wearer is forced to dismount. A cloth manga, or riding cloak, is 
often thrown over the front of the saddle in such a manner as to dis- 
play the circular piece of green or blue velvet in the centre, through 
which the head is passed when the manga is worn, and which is 
generally very beautifully embroidered. The cost of the whole dress, 
when the saddle is of fur, with armas de agua of the same materials, 
it is not easy to calculate, as it depends entirely on the degree of 
expense to which a person chooses to go in the embroidery. A very 
handsome saddle may be bought for three hundred dollars. I have 
known two hundred dollars given for a pair of Guadalajara boots 
worked with silver, but eighty may be taken asa very liberal price. 
A jacket, not at all particularly fine, would cost as much more. The 
hat is worth twenty dollars ; the breeches, if at all rich, fifty or sixty ; 
the spurs, with embroidered stirrup leather, twenty; the plated 
bridle, thirty-two; while a manga, ef the most ordinary kind, is not 
at all to be procured under a hundred dollars, and if at all remarkable, 
not to be purchased for less than three hundred. The horse usually 
mounted on these occasions must be a brazeador (so called from its 
doubling its brazos or fore legs at every step, and throwing the whole 
weight on its hind quarters), fat, sleek, and slow, but with remark- 
ably high action before, which it is thought tends to show off both 
thé animal and the rider to the greatest advantage. The tout ensemble 
is exceedingly picturesque, and the public walks of Mexico will lose 
much in point of effect, when the riding dress of England or France 
is substituted, as it probably will be, “ for a national costume so 
very peculiar.” ” 


Such is a Mexican gentleman on horse-back in the capital. 
It is, however, in his hacienda in the country that he is to be 
seen to advantage, in the centre of the vast domains that sur- 
round a Mexican manor-house, where, supplied by nature with 
a perpetual abundance, and often in the enjoyment of immense 
wealth, his hospitable and social feelings have room to expand : 
even the fastidious Mr. Beaufoy looks with an eye of satisfaction 
upon the reception he met with in the country abodes of the 
Sule proprietor, and permits himself to report a favourable 
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character of their inmates. The estates attached to these mari- 
sions afte tisually immensely large; thirty or fifty miles in 
circumference being rio uncommon extent, and’ the buildings 
with which they are surrounded are generally numerous and 
on a grand scale. The dwelling apartments of an ordinary 
hacienda are built round a court, with a corridor, which has a 
well in the centre, and is adorned with orange trees or flowers. 
Mr. Ward mentions Chapingo as one of the finest specimens 
of a Mexican count’s house; and, if we may judge from Mrs. 
Ward’s tasteful drawing, it is a magnificent palate. It was 
purchased from the Jesuits by the ancestor of the present 
marchioness of Vibanco out of the proceeds of mines of Bar- 
ranco at Bolanos. The produce of the estate contlectéd with 
it, seldom falls short of 12,000/. per annum. The value, how- 
ever, of all Mexican estates depends upon the proximity of 4 
market, and Chapingo lies near the capital. The estate called 
the Mesquiti is one of the fourteen 5 a of which the 
conde de Perez Galvez is proprietor. Three are in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mesquiti, not far from the mines of Catorce. 
These four contain two hundred sitios; upon which there are 
about one hundred and fifty thousand goats and sheep. The 
matanza or slaughtering of 1826 consisted of twenty-nine 
thousand fat goats, killed at the rate of two hundred every 
twenty-four hours: the tallow made from the fat was sent to 
Mexico: the skins to Guadalajara, where they sold, on an 
average, for six reals (about 3s.) each. A tienda or shop is 
attached to this as to most other haciendas. The wants of 
a thinly-peopled district, and the scarcity of circulating medium, 
make it desirable for a proprietor to pay his labourers in goods : 
there is no disgrace m this, and it may be remarked all over 
Mexico, that there is a total absence of the distinction which 
we make between the respectability of wholesale and retail 
trade. The principal “ dependientes” upon an hacienda recéive 
a very small salaty, in lieu of which they are allowed to keep 
a certain quantity of live stock upon the land. Many of the 
Rancheros of the conde de Jaral on the hacienda of Sierra 
Hermosa, adjoining the estates just mentioned, who have only 
four or five dollars a month m money, possess as many as 
eighty thousand goats, with an “ atajo” of eighty or a hundred 
horses. When these haciendas lie in the route of travellers 
they seldom hesitate to claim their hospitality, and it is rare 
that they fail to find a cordial reception. The prejudicés 
against foreigners, whatever they may have been, do not appear 
by the reports either of Mr. Ward or Mr. Beaufoy to have 
reached the upper classes. At one time the influx of herétical 
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miiners Had excited the angry passions of mariy of the lowest 
class of the population: a temper which however quickly sub- 
sided in spite of the gross and intemperate conduct of the 
Cornish minets and other artizans. At the close of 1826, 
Zacatecas was the only place where a bad feeling towards 
foreigners still existed: and here; dnd here alone, Mr. Ward 
met with an insolent mob, which was, however, strictly confined 
to the working classes of the city itself. 

It would be very strange, if, in an attempt to sketch the 
present state of Mexico, we were to omit the feature which has 
rendeted its name celebrated over the globe, which has been the 
ruling influence of its fate; and which now renders it a point of 
universal attraction in this country : we mean its silver mines ; 
the more especially, since Mr. Ward has supplied such copious 
materials for judging of their present state and future prospects ; 
the subject is, however, of so extensive a nature, that we cati 
only, at the close of so miscellaneous a paper as the present; 
glance at a few particulars of importance, and for a luminous 
report of every thing connected with them, refer to Mr. Ward’s 
publication. 

In the opinion of Mr. Ward, who was officially employed 
to invéstigate the condition and expectations of the different 
mining-companies, the works that are now in progress with the 
aid of British capital, are all likely to turn out greatly to the 
advantage of the adventurers : mining on a small scale 1s every 
where a species of gambling: on a very large scale, it may, by 
a calculation of former returns, and by the judicious application 
of labour atid skill, be nearly reduced to a certainty. Where 
many mines extending over a well-known district are habilitated 
by the same party; though sdme may fail; others are sure to 
succeed. After the strictest inquiry, it moreover appears, that 
the great, extensive, and most arduous undertakings, now iff 
progress, on behalf of the British adventurers, have been 
conducted with zeal, honesty, and ability: that the individwals 
Who are now superintending them are qualified to perform the 
task, and have displayed in many instances, an energy and 
igenuity in overcoming the difficulties in the way that, m the 
field or on some more conspicuous stage of operation, would 
have coveréd them with honour. Loses to a great amount, and 
blunders egregiously absurd, were committed in the first in- 
stance by the hasty directors in England during the specu- 
lating fever; the mistakes have been repaired, but the lossés 
remain : in part they never will be repaired ; success will quickly 
wipe away even the rememberance of many of them. Generally 
speaking, fo réstoré thé dilapidations, Which have oééurréd 
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during the revolution has been hitherto the object of the ex- 
ertions of the different companies : in several instances they are 
nearly brought to a close ; in some, the mines are partly paying 
their expenses ; in the course of the year 1829, the adventurers 
will probably be unwilling to transfer the interest they at pre- 
sent hold in the different Mexican associations. Without rec- 
koning any of those associations which started up during the 
general mania for mining in England, and threw up their 
engagements as soon as the feeling in favour of their under- 
taking subsided, there are at the present moment, seven great 
English companies, besides one German and two American in 
different parts of the Federation. The seven English companies 
are the Real del Monte company, the Bolanos company, the 
Tlalpujahua company, Anglo-Mexican company, the United 
Mexican company, and the Catorce company. About twelve 
millions of dollars have been laid out by these companies 
all together in Mexico; about three hundred and one thou- 
sand dollars only have been introduced im specie, at the 
commencement of 1827. The average annual produce of the 
mines of Mexico before the Revolution was twenty-four 
millions of dollars, in the creation of which, a capital of thirty-four 
millions of dollars was employed ‘under the old regime. It 
will quiet people in this country who entertain very exaggerated 
ideas of the wealth that has been exported from this country to 
Mexico, when they consider that this is nearly three times the 
sum now invested for the same object by the different British 
companies. Before the Revolution ten million cwts. of silver 
ore were annually extracted from the bowels of Mexico: one 
cwt. of ore on an average produces two and a half ounces of 
silver: so that Mexico may be said every year to have presented 
the world with twenty-five millions of ounces of this valuable 
metal. 

Erroneous ideas are also entertained of the amount of the 
transfer of money to Mexico by this country in the shape of loan. 
It will be well to correct this error, and put to shame some hardy 
speakers in high places who have ne most unmeasured lan- 
guage on this subject. If there be any delusion in these trans- 
actions it does not all rest on the other side of the Atlantic—at 
least as regards the Mexican government whatever may have 
taken place with other states of America. The first loan which 
was concluded with the house of Goldschmidt in 1823 for the 
sum of 3,200,000/. sterling, produced at 50 (at which price it 
was disposed of, though brought out at 58) 1,600,000/. or eight 
millions of dollars, of which the firm reserved for commission, 
payment of interest, &c. 419,936/.; which reduced the nett pro- 
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duce of the loan to 1,180,064/. So that Mexico pledged her 
credit for sixteen millions of dollars bearing five per cent interest, 
and received notsix millions of dollars. The second loan, which was 
taken by the house of Barclay, in 1824, was for the same amount 
as the first ; viz. 3,200,000/. sterling, bearing interest at six per 
cent. It produced 2,776,000/. from which was deducted for 
commission, interest, Sinking-fund, expenses, and money pre- 
viously advanced 1,405,502/. ; so that this second loan was only 
to produce short of seven millions of dollars; but the house of 
Barclay not having made good about 300,000/. sterling the nett 

roduce to Mexico was little more than five millions and a quarter 
of dollars—for which again the Federation is responsible to the 
amount of sixteen dollars at six per cent. 

The interest on Goldschmidt’s loan amounts to 973,600 dollars 
annually: that on Barclay’s loan, to 1,136,000 dollars: the 
revenue, however, for 1828 is estimated at fourteen millions of 
dollars; and this sum, Mr. Ward states, he is certain the 
country can only be gong from producing by gross mis- 
management. According to the estimates of the financial 
minister, a surplus revenue was to be expected for 1827; it is 
very clear that he must either have been deceived in his hopes 
of receipt, or the expenditure has been taken at too low an 
amount, for if the revenue of Mexico had only equalled its 
disbursements, it is very certain that its government never 
would have permitted the national credit to fall into the disgrace 
which it has lately incurred by not meeting its engagements 
in this country. To restore the full energies of the country 
must, however, be a work of some time, and numerous un- 
expected obstacles are likely to stand in the way of a govern- 
ment, new in its form, and whose authority is still unsanctified 
by time. The Mexicans are not discontented or unsettled, but 
they are indolent and indifferent : it requires the aid of habit to 
back the intentions of the legislator and the minister. The 
States are pleased with their independent powers, and glad to 
exercise their privileges, they may not yet have learned implicit 
compliance with the legal demands of the superior congress. 
In several instances, they are considerably in arrear with their 
contingent. The late disturbances have doubtless checked the 
retrenchments that were to have been made in the expenditure, 
on account of the army, and have, in other points, greatly em- 
barrassed the government. Under any ordinary circumstances, 
the Mexican authorities are fully able and extremely anxious 
to maintain their credit in the world. And they will, we 
have little doubt, if political affairs go on smoothly, 


quickly redeem the pledges they have given, That the peace 
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of Mexico will yemain settled, and the pregent government 
continue to exercise its fynotigns without any fre commo- 
tion, there is every reason to believe. The mass of the popu- 
lation is wearied of disturhance ; the prevailing spirit is a desire 
for repose and leisure, in which the people may bend their 
efforts towards repairing their ruined fortunes and turn to the 
cultivation of the adyantages which an open intercourse with 
the rest of the world now offers to them. But it is upon the 
mines that the future importance of Mexico to Europe depends : 
unless they are productive, she can neither pestore her agri- 
culture nor afford to consume the importations of other conn- 
tries. A temporary stimulus has been given by the loans and 
by the capital invested in the mines; byt such are the pecu- 
liarities of her condition that it is her mineral treasures alone 
which can enable her to cultivate her great natural resources 
with effect. 


END OF VOL, IX. 
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